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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Norice,—Sytvanus URBAN requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


Sollowing Month, 





THE LATE JOHN MITCHELL 
KEMBLE. 

Mr. Urpan,—My attention having 
been this day called to a letter signed 
F.S.A. which appeared in your “ Minor 
Correspondence” for this month, stating 
that the remains of my friend J. M. 
Kemble have not yet been buried, but 
“lie shelved in a vault in a church” in 
Dublin, allow me to say that such is not 
the fact. Kemble’s remains were never 
in a vault in a Dublin Church; they 
were buried in Mount Jerome Cemetery 
at the expense of Mr. Sartoris more than 
twelve months ago; and the monument 
to his memory which I undertook to 
erect is now more than half completed. 

I am, &e. 
W. R. WILDE. 

Dublin, Sept. 27, 1862. 


MONUMENTS OF DEACONS. 


Mr. Ursan,—Having observed in 
the report of the proceedings of the 
Essex Archeological Society in your 
last Number (p. 462), that it is the 
opinion of the Rev. E. L. Cutts that 
the medigval brass-workers kept in 
stock ready-made figures of “ priests, 
knights, deacons, &c.,”” I should be much 
indebted for the favour of reference to 
any such old English memorials of the 
latter order. 

Although I have examined the effigies 
and brasses in many cathedral and paro- 
chial churches, I have failed to recognise 
a monumental figure vested with the 
deacon’s stole and dalmatic, or in the 
tunic of a sub-deacon. 

The theory of such wholesale manu- 
facture of “priests, knights, deacons, 
&c.,” induces me to hope that examples 


of the memorials of the diaconate, at 
present unknown to me, may be cited 
to prove that they not only existed but 
are extant.—I am, &ec., 
ECCLESIOLOGIST. 


HERALDIC QUERY. 

Mr. Ursan,—Will any of your cor- 
respondents kindly inform me whose are 
the arms described below, which are 
engraved on an ancient gold tankard. 
No tinctures are visible; but on one 
shield was, as far as I could read it, 
a bend between a mullet in chief and 
an annulet in base, and the other, on 
a bend engrailed three mullets. 

I am, &e., Czpo HEnpD. 


; ERRATA. 

In the memoir of Mr. Walter Nelson 
in our last Number (p. 503), a mistake 
was committed in attributing the ex- 
isting liberal arrangements for literary 
searchers at the Public Record Office to 
the “late” Master of the Rolls. The 
error carried with it its own correction 
to those familiar with the subject, as it 
gave the year when the arrangements 
referred to were first made—a year in 
which the present Master of the Rolls 
occupied that office; but as it might 
mislead others, it is here noticed. 

P. 477, col. 2, the contracted word 
“Linceln” in the epitaph of Thomas 
Sympson is an error of transcription ; it 
should read “ Lincoln.” 


Our Antiquarian Intelligence runs 
this month to such an extent as to com- 
pel us to defer several Reviews, Obitu- 
aries, §c., which are in type. 
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THE POLYCHROMY OF SWEDISH CHURCHES IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES*. 


By W. Buregs, Ese. 
(SzrconpD Notice.) 

In the former notice of M. Mandelgren’s work, we saw a com- 
plete system of decoration applied to the chancel of the church 
at Bjeresjo, and to the entire building at Rhoda. The other 
plates, although presenting us with only fragmentary portions 
of the decorations, such as vaultings, &c., are yet exceedingly 
curious, not only for their iconography, but also as affording us 
valuable examples of the proper treatment of vaulted surfaces 
which contain not only the usual transverse wall and diagonal 
ribs, but what Professor Willis calls liernes and tiercerons. 
A vault divided in this manner is far more difficult to fill up 
with subjects than that which only presents us with the usual 
quadripartite arrangement ; and as most of the polychromy has 
been destroyed in our own country, it is precisely examples 
of this sort which make the present book so valuable. 

But before proceeding to the illustrations of polychromy 
on groined surfaces, it will perhaps be as well to notice two 
fragments of decoration, both of which form pendants to the 
stories depicted at Rhoda. The first is the painting on the half- 
dome covering the apse of the chancel at Grenna. In the 
centre is a circle containing a figure of our Lord standing, with 
the inscription, Eco sum AtrHa Et O—; in His hands He 
holds an immense circle, which hides the whole figure with the 
exception of the extremities: this circle is divided into three 
concentric divisions ; in the outermost are placed the stars, the 
next is simply coloured red and shaded, while the innermost 
contains the world, represented by a hilly landscape with water 





* “Monuments Scandinaves du Moyen Age aux les Peintures et autres Orna- 
ments qui les decorent. Dessinés et publiés par N. M. Mandelgren.” (Paris.) 
Gent. Mac. Vor, CCXIII. 3Q 
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in the foreground, on the surface of which is a boat with a sail; 
the land is inhabited by one man, and the sea by one fish. 
A similar globe, divided into air, earth, and water, is placed in 
the hands of the Creator, who occupies the central niche in the 
very beautiful reredos at Westminster Abbey; but in that case 
there is no human inhabitant. Most of those who have travelled 
in Italy will remember the large fresco of the same subject in 
the Campo Santo at Pisa; there, however, the circle held by 
our Lord is divided into no less than twenty-two concentric 
rings. The outer nine are occupied by the nine orders of 
angels; the next one has nothing in it; then come the signs 
of the zodiac ; then the stars”; the six succeeding rings repre- 
sent the revolutions of six of the planets; and the three next 
the elements of fire, air, and water; while the eye of the circle 
presents us with a map inscribed Europa, Asia, and Africa, 
and thus completes the four elements °. 

But to return to the painting at Grenna. The rest of the 
space is divided into five arcades, with circular arches, each 
containing an illustration of the Creed, and having at the left- 
hand bottom corner a half figure of the apostle to whom that 
portion of the Creed is attributed. The aureole, which occurs 
three times, is represented like tongues of fire surrounding the 
body of our Lord: and here M. Mandelgren has, to all appear- 
ance, committed an enormous iconographical sin; he has shewn 
all the nimbi as cruciferous, forgetting that that particular dis- 
tinction is always reserved for the three Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity. Of course it is just possible that the mistake may have 
been made by the original artist; still such an unusual de- 
parture from the general rule should have been mentioned in 
the text, more especially as the large figure of our Lord hold- 
ing the globe is the only one on whose nimbus the cross has 
been omitted. 

Plate 13 is devoted to the remains of the wooden church at 
Edshult, which, from the author’s account, appears to have been 
destroyed some time before 1847, as he says that the plan was 
then still to be traced. It seems to have been a larger church 
than that at Rhoda, and to have consisted of nave and aisles—all 





> This ring, besides the stars, probably contained one of the planets, which 
would make up the number of the latter as then known. 
© See Luasinio, Campo Santo di Pisa, Firenze, 1832. 
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under one roof, and all vaulted in wood; that part of the vault- 
ing next the external walls being continuous, and, in fact, a 
half-barrel vault; while that in the middle, springing from 
columns, was quadripartite. The chancel had a barrel roof, 
and terminated with a demi-octagonal apse. All that now re- 
mains of this church are the few pieces of painted boards given 
in the plate under consideration ; they nearly all seem to have 
formed part of the chancel, the most interesting having be- 
longed to the coved roof, which appears to have been covered 
with a series of circles like that of Rhoda. The series of sub- 
jects evidently belonged to the story of the Creation and the 
early history of the world, for upon the preserved panels we 
have,—1. The Creation of the Firmament; 2. The Creation of 
the Animals; and above, 3. The Ark floating on the waters 
of the Deluge; and 4. the same with two openings in it, shew- 
ing sundry animals within. 

The story of Noah was evidently painted much in extenso, 
for among the fragments of circles we find,—1. The angel appear- 
ing to Noah and his wife when in bed; 2. Noah at table com- 
municating the news to one of his sons; 3. A young man, per- 
haps one of Noah’s sons, cutting down a tree; and 4. Noah 
leaning out of a window of the ark grasping his wife’s hand, 
who evidently is imploring him to take her in; on her shoulder 
is seated a little devil. We shall have occasion again to refer 
to these additions to the Biblical history of Noah. 

The first example of decorated vaulting is the church at 
Rising, which consists of a very long nave of five bays, ending 
in a three-sided apse. The ribs of these quadripartite groins 
are covered with a geometrical pattern, and there is a large 
square ornament at their intersection. About half-way up 
the ribs there occurs a transverse band of ornament, thereby 
cutting off the pendentives from the rest of the vault. These 
pendentives are again divided; the upper part containing a 
figure either of an apostle, a saint, or a prophet, while the 
lower portion has only some simple flowing ornament. The 
fillmg-in above the pendentives is occupied by a number of 
circles containing histories; where they touch one anotlier 
the intersection is marked by a flower, but the interstices, 
which are exceedingly irregular, are filled up in the most arbi- 
trary manner. Sometimes it is part of an ornamental band 
parallel to the rib which answers the purpose, sometimes it 
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is a little flower which fills up the space exactly, and sometimes 
it is a purely conventional ornament, such as the fleur-de-lis ; 
in fact, the artist may be described as filling up the space with 
the first thing that came into his head. 


























ON 
N 


First Bay or VauLtiIne FroM THE East Enp. 


East side. This side and that on the west, on account of 
the importance of the subjects, are divided differently from 
the rest. 

(A) Our Lord sitting in judgment; on either side of His head 
are two swords, whose points converge at His mouth. (B) The 
Blessed Virgin kneeling, and interceding for mankind. She is 
here a symbol of the Christian religion, as numerous small 
figures are seen enveloped within her mantle. (C) The punish- 
ment of the wicked. (D) St. Michael weighing the souls; 
a devil in the shape of an animal is attaching himself to the 
bottom of the sinister scale by grasping it with his four paws. 
(E, F, H, G) The evangelistic symbols in the usual order. 
(I, I) Two circles containing the martyrdoms of St. John Bap- 
tist and St. Laurence. (K, K) Two other circles, with the 
martyrdoms of St. Peter and St. Paul. (L) St. Peter holding 
a label, inscribed with a portion of the Creed. (M) King 
David, also with a scroll, inscribed with a prophecy. And 
(NN) Scroll-work. 
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The Sours side has ten circles, with the martyrdoms of as 
many apostles. 

West side. This is even more complicated than the east, and 
is dedicated to the Blessed Virgin and St. Katherine. (A) The 
Assumption. (B) The pelican. (C) Ezekiel and the closed door. 
(D) Aaron with the flowering rod. (E) The lion bringing its 
young to life by roaring over them’. (F) Gideon and the fleece. 
(G) Moses and the burning bush. (H) the phoenix, and (I) the 
unicorn. (K) A circle containing a seated figure of St. Anne, 
nursing the Blessed Virgin and our Lord. (L) Another circle, 
wherein a Christian is disputing with a Jew; the latter wears 
shoes bound on to his feet by sandals, and a sugar-loaf shaped 
green turban: he asks, “ Virgo parturiens sic virginitate care- 
ret ;” to which the Christian answers, “Sol penetrat vitrum 
fenestra nec violatur ;”’ reminding us of the words of Dante— 


“ Per entro se l’eterna margherita 
Ne ricevette com’ aqua recepe 
Raggio di luce permanendo unita °.” 
The three circles at M and the top one at N contain the 
legend of St. Katherine. 
Norru side. Eight circles; that at the apex has two figures, 


perhaps St. Mary Magdalene and St. Helena. Of the others, 
two are devoted to the legend of St. Katherine, one to St. 
Michael, and the rest to the martyrdoms of St. Sebastian, 
St. Eric, St. Olave, St. Erasmus, and St. Stephen, 


Sreconp Bay or VAULTING. 


East side. Eight circles, devoted to the history of the holy 
cross. 1. Simon the Cyrenian helps our Lord to bear the cross: 
he is represented as a cripple, but leaving his crutches as soon 
as he has touched the holy wood. 2. Soldiers bore holes in the 
cross for the nails; our Lord is seated on the ground. 3. Our 
Lord is nailed to the cross. 4 The Crucifixion proper, with 
the Blessed Virgin and St. John; and, 5. the Descent from the 
Cross. In the two circles above we have, 6. Constantine sees 
the sign of the cross in the heavens; and, 7. fights his enemies. 
The topmost circle, 8. has only a fleur-de-lis in it. 

Sourn side. Three circles, with the legend of St. Michael, in- 





@ This subject, which is not a very common one, occurs in the windows at 
Bourges, and in the paintings of the south transept of St. Francis at Assisi. 
© Dio Com. Par., c. 11, 1. 34. 
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cluding the miracle of Mount Gargano, and four others with 
that of St. Olave. 

West side. Here the history of the holy cross is continued 
in seven circles, containing the legend of its discovery by 
St. Helena. 

Norru side. The story of St. Anne; the youth of the Blessed 
Virgin ; her marriage, and the flight into Egypt. 


Turrp Bay or VAULTING. 


The subjects of the succeeding bays relate to the Old Testa- 
ment, and probably mark the beginning of the nave, as dis- 
tinguished from the choir, where the subjects, as we have just 
seen, are drawn from the New Testament. 

Norra side. Six circles, with the days of creation. In the 
first, Chaos is represented as the head of a monster, with its jaws 
wide open, and having an eye in the lower jaw; or perhaps it 
may be more correctly described as having two upper jaws. 

Kast side. Seven circles: creation of woman; the seventh 
day—God seated on His throne; God’s charge to Adam and 
Eve; the Temptation (the Serpent has the face of a woman, is 
without feet, and talks to Eve); the Expulsion; Adam and Eve 
bewail their lot; the last circle contains a castle, or fortified 
house. 

Sour side. Six circles: Adam and Eve are clothed and 
work; the story of Cain and Abel. 

West side. Seven circles. The upper two are occupied with 
the slaughter of Cain by the arrow of Lamech. The same sub- 
ject is to be found in the paintings by Pietro da Orvieto, in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa. The lower five relate to the story of 
Noah and his wife. Noah builds the ark; the devil talks to his 
wife, and tries to find out why Noah is building so strange an 
affair; the wife at the instigation of the devil makes Noah 
drunk; the wife enters the ark with the devil behind her (see 
before, the remains of the church at Edshult) ; Noah opens the 
window of the ark and looks out‘. 





‘ It would be very curious to ascertain the source of these legends respecting 
Noah. M.Mandelgren in the text tells us that they are the traditions of the 
Swedish peasantry, but they must have been far more widely spread, as they are 
equally found in the Bible illustrations of the Royal MS, 2 B. vu. in the British 
Museum. It should be remembered that this MS. is known to be English. The 
explanations of the drawings relating to this subject run thus :—“ How the angel 
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Fourta Bay or VAULTING. 


Norra side. Eight circles, with stories beginning with the 
call of Abraham, who is in a field hawking, and ending with 
Esau bringing a fowl on a spit to his father. 

East side. Eight circles. Two are devoted to Noah, who 
plants the vine, and gets drunk ; the rest continue the story of 
Jacob, and Joseph, who is sold to the Egyptians. 

Sours side. Eight circles. Story of Joseph. Here again the 
artist deviates from the Bible, and illustrates exactly the same 
variations that we find in Royal MS. 2 B. vu. in the British 
Museum, and also in the sculptures in the chapter-house at 
Salisbury. The story runs thus:—Joseph is carried away by 
the Egyptians (the MS. 2 B. vit. tells us that he was bought 
by the seneschal of the king of Egypt); he is repurchased by 
Pharaoh; Pharaoh delivers to him bags of money and keys; he 
neglects the advances of Pharaoh’s wife®; he is put in prison; 
his jailer gives him his own upper garment"; he explains Pha- 
raoh’s dream. 

West side. Eight circles, containing the rest of Joseph’s 
history. The artist has, however, left out the incident of 
Joseph throwing straw into the river Nile, so that Jacob seeing 
it pass his castle might know that there was corn in Egypt. 





shews to Noe how the people were to be saved, and gives to him his tools for 
making a ship in such a shape that it may float upon the water, and all things 
safely carry; and that he should do it so privately that no one should know it.— 
How the devil came in form of man to the wife of Noah, and asked where her 
husband was? And she said that she knew not where. ‘He is gone to betray 
thee and all the world; take these grains and make a drink, and give it to him, 
and he will tell thee all ;’ and she did so.— Here Noah begins to carpenter; and the 
first blow that he struck, all the world heard it.—Then came an angel to him, and 
he cried ‘Mercy.’ The angel said to him, ‘ You have ill done, but take these rods 
and nails and finish your ark as quickly as you can, for the flood is coming.—How 
Noah fills his ark, and carries his children and his wife into the ark by a ladder, 
and of each thing male and female, as by the angel of God he had been commanded, 
to save the world.—How Noah sends forth a raven and a dove to see if they could 
find any land, The raven has found here the head of a horse, on which it stays; 
and the dove has returned bearing an olive-branch in its beak, shewing that it has 
found land. And Noah at the entrance of the ark cried ‘ Benedicite,’ where he sits 
at the rudder. And the devil fled through the bottom of the ark, and the serpent 
drove his tail through the hole.” The inscriptions in the original are in old 
French ; the above is from the translation accompanying the fac-similes of a por- 
tion of this MS. by N. Westlake, Esq., published by J. H. and J. Parker, Oxford. 
® In the present instance Pharaoh’s wife has no crown, although Pharaoh has 
one himself. St. Helena has likewise no crown in the former bay of the vaulting. 
* This scene is neither in the MS. nor the sculpture. 
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This part of the story is in both the MS. and in the chapter- 
house. 
Firra Bay or Vavtrtine. 
Norra side. Story of Esther. 
East side. Ditto of Samson. 
Sours side. Continuation of story of Samson, and story of 


Susanna. 
West side. Story of Judith. 


The church, or rather chancel, at Kumbla is a small edifice, 
with two bays of vaulting. From certain coats of arms occur- 
ring among the paintings, it is most probable that the deco- 
ration of it at least must be referred to about the year 1480. 
The annexed figure will give some idea of the disposition of the 
figures as well as of the arrangement of the vaulting. 


First Bay rrom THE East. 


East. (A A) These spaces are occupied in both the bays with 
angels bearing scrolls inscribed with portions of the Ze Deum. 
It may also be observed that all the spaces at EE have no 
figures, but simply a scroll pattern; (B) The Holy Trinity; (C) 
St. Luke with the bull; (D) St. Mark with the lion; (F F) Scroll- 
work. In all the other instances these spaces (F F) are filled 
with half-figures, holding scrolls inscribed with prophecies. 

Souru. (B) Two seated figures of sainted kings. One bears 
an axe, and is doubtless St. Olave; the other bears the orb and 
sceptre. There are no inscriptions. (C) St. Olave about to 
land from a ship. He is opposed by devils or savages, one of 
whom wears a female head-dress, and carries a baby in swad- 
dling clothes. The figure in the foreground has claws to his 
feet, and the additional ornament of a bushy tail. (D) Death 
of St. Olave at the battle of Sticklarstad. 

West. (B) St. Michael in armour fighting the devils. Two 

I 
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of them are pulling at his cloak. (C) St. Matthew with the 
angel. (D) St.John with the eagle. 

Norru. (B) Coronation of the Blessed Virgin. (C) Death of 
the Virgin. (D) Her burial, with the attendant circumstances. 


Sreconp Bay. 


East. (B) Virgin and Child in an aureole. (C) St. Gregory. 
(D) St. Jerome. (F) Under St. Gregory is Abel holding a lamb 
in flames ; and under St. Jerome is Cain, wearing a high-peaked 
hat, and holding a sheaf of corn. Attached to the back of his 
girdle we see the jaw-bone of an animal, the instrument of 
his fratricide. 

Sourn side. (B) St. Justina, (St. Margaret), and St. Dorothea, 
(C) Moses receiving the Law. (D) Enoch carried up into 
heaven. 

West side. (B) St. Michael enveloped in a mantle. (C) St. 
Ambrose. (D) St. Augustine. 

Nort side. (B) St. Katherine of Egypt, with her wheel, 
and St. Barbara. (C) The Ascension of our Lord. (D) The 
Descent of the Holy Spirit. 

The broad arch between the two bays has a large scroll, from 
the flowers of which issue half figures of the prophets. In all 
the paintings the ground is left white, and slightly powdered 
with red stars, the masses of colour being reserved for the 
figures and for the ribs. 

The next four plates are devoted to the four bays of vaulting 
of the north aisle at Floda. It would be waste of time to go 
through all the subjects, inasmuch as they are very much the 
same as those of the preceding church. The execution and 
composition are also exceedingly alike, and would lead to the 
conclusion that the same artist was employed on both works. 
Of course we find additional subjects at Floda, as it is the 
larger edifice. Some of them are very curious, such as the 
fable of the fox and the stork, and the story of the children 
who were eaten by bears for mocking the Prophet. In the 
narrow spaces formed by the transverse ribs and tiercerons of 
the western bay, we find armed figures fighting each other. 
Thus Diderik van Baran (Didrik of Bavaria‘) is blowing with his 





' So explained by M. Mandelgren; most probably Dietrich of Bern, one of the 
heroes of the Nibelungenlied. Bern is considered by most commentators of the 
Gent. Mac. Vor, CCXIII. + 
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hot breath upon an armed figure labelled as Wideke Welandson ; 
Ogier the Dane fights Burman, a naked man armed with 
a club; David is slinging a stone at Goliah; and a combat be- 
tween two figures on horseback, one of which is marked Trullat, 
finishes the series. 

The church at Tegelsmora presents us with the usual subjects 
on its three bays of lierne vaulting, the most noticeable addi- 
tions being, 1. Our Lord crucified to a tree, which divides into 
two branches, in the convolutions of which are placed half 
figures of His ancestors; 2. Our Lord standing in an aureole, 
the outside of which has a border of roses, the ground of the 
aureole being occupied by rays; on His right hand are the 
wise virgins crowned, and on His left the foolish ones, but they 
hold their lamps reversed, and their crowns are falling from off 
their heads; 3. A very curious piece of symbolism occurs as 
a sort of pendant to the Annunciation—the Blessed Virgin, 
crowned, is represented seated in a garden; a unicorn, pur- 
sued by dogs, flees to her for protection, while an angel in cope 
and alb, and armed with a hunting-spear, blows a horn to 
encourage the dogs. 

The church at Torpa has simply quadripartite vaulting, with 
scenes from our Lord’s Passion, and is far less interesting than 
the porch of the church at Solna, which finishes the book. At 
the east end is a half figure of our Lord holding a globe. There 
is also an imperfect inscription, beginning ‘‘ Venite omnes qui.” 
The middle of the barrel-vault which covers the porch is oc- 
cupied by a running ornament, but the sides are devoted to 
a series of pictures shewing alternately the death-bed of the 
good and bad man. In the case of the bad rich man the devil 
points to a sort of house, in the lower part of which we see first 
of all a horse’s head, then two chests, and thirdly, something 
which looks very like a coat of mail. 

Such are the contents of M. Mandelgren’s collection, every 
plate of which will be found to contain something interesting 
to the student of the Middle Ages. If we compare these paint- 
ings with those of the Campo Santo at Pisa, we must confess 
that the early Italians were greater masters of drawing and 
colouring than their contemporary Northern artists. At the 





poem to be another name for Verona. On either side of the western doorway 
of the latter cathedral are statues of Roland and Oliver. 
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same time, there can be no doubt but that, while we imitate 
the grace and beauty of the former, we may learn very much 
from the latter as to iconography and arrangement of paint- 
ings with regard to our architecture; but we should be in- 
deed blind and foolish if we neglected to take every advantage 
of our improved knowledge of anatomy, and of our modern 
lights generally, for it is only by these means that the nine- 
teenth century can ever hope to have a living art. 





THE STONE AGE—ONE OR TWO? 


In the May number of this Magazine, pp. 547—549, will be found 
an outline of the opinions then lately propounded by Professor J. J. A. 
Worsaae on this important and interesting subject. We there en- 
deavoured to make clear his “idea, if not discovery,” that the Stone 
Age has at least two periods, and that the earlier one goes back 
hundreds or thousands of years before any historical period. But we 
also announced that his colleague Professor Steenstrup, the great 
Danish paleontologist, naturalist, and archeologist, had given the 
weight of his authority against it. Since then this distinguished savan 
has published a paper, in the Transactions of the Danish Academy of 
Sciences, “ Against Professor Worsaae’s Division of the Stone Age; 
a Contribution towards understanding the Civilization of the Stone Age 
in the Northern Lands*,” in which he gives his reasons for dissenting 
from the views of Professor Worsaae, answers him on every point, and 
gives the question an entirely new aspect. 

As this branch of archeology has Scandinavia for its home, and as its 
details, for very good reasons, local and geographical, historical and 
scientific, can and will best be fought out there, a sketch of this valu- 
able essay cannot but be acceptable. It will be both pleasant and pro- 
fitable for us, “ sitting at home at ease,” to be for a moment lookers-on 
while these giants 

“Tread the hard rock under them 
To sand and softest clay.” 

Professor Steenstrup lays it down, then, as an axiom, that there were 
not two periods, two civilizations, the one shewing excessive barbarism 
and still more excessive antiquity, whose proofs and examples we find 





* “Imod Hr. Professor Worsaae’s Tvedeling af Stenalderen. Et Bidrag til 
Forstaaelsen af Stenalderens Kultur her i Norden. Af J. Jap. Sm. Steenstrup.” 
(Kjébenhavn, 1862. 8vo., 74 pp.)—Reprinted from “Det Kgl. Danske Vidensk. 
Selsk. Forhandl.” for November, 1861. 
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in the many mounds of oyster and other shells, bones, waste, refuse, 
&c., so often found, particularly near the coasts, and variously called 
“‘ midden -heaps,” ‘“ oyster-mounds,”’ “ refuse- heaps,” &c., while the 
other shews acquaintance with metals and culture, and has its memorials 
in the stone-chambers and other grave-kists. He looks upon both these 
classes of monuments as equally belonging to the same stone age, only 
exhibiting different sides of the manners of the time. 

In the grave-chambers, then, we have finished weapons and tools 
deposited with the dead man for his use in another life; and these stone 
pieces were doubtless usually his own, and the best among them. Only 
occasionally would ruder specimens be introduced, either the common 
unformed pieces used in fishing, or some few as amulets. But in the 
refuse-heaps we can only expect refuse, common things, especially the 
net-sinkers so largely employed and of such small value, together with 
rude chips and broken pieces. The great mass of the stone implements 
found in the refuse-heaps consists of this class—rude, half-formed, evi- 
dently not intended as weapons or tools. 

Still, both in the latter and in the grave-kists, some of each kind are 
found. In the kists we sometimes discover the rude pieces which other- 
wise abound in the refuse-heaps, and in these latter we now and then 
meet with regularly cut and polished examples similar to those prevail- 
ing in the grave-chambers. 

Professor Steenstrup therefore argues that his antagonist’s view is 
a fallacy, grounded upon his giving the names of chisels, knives, axes, 
lances, &c., to things that were nothing of the kind, and were never 
intended to be. His argument here is very striking. He first points 
out the fact, acknowledged on all sides, that these aborigines lived by 
the chase and by fishing. This is abundantly proved by the fish-bones 
and oyster and other shells found in such immense quantities in the 
large heaps called refuse-mounds, which also contain thousands of re- 
mains of their flesh-meals in the shape of bones of the stag, the roe, 
and the wild boar, occasionally also the grey seal (Phoca grypus), the 
beaver, the bear, the lynx, and in some localities even the urus. And 
these creatures are not found only as young or half-grown specimens, 
more easy to kill than full-grown, but in hundreds of cases the bones 
are so large and massive as to astonish those only familiar with the 
modern races. Now how were all these animals slain? Certainly not 
by nets and traps. This is utterly impossible. Some may have been, 
but the mass must have been hunted and chased. Here then we have 
the horns of the dilemma. Either they were caught in traps,—and then 
these “‘savages” needed no weapons, and therefore the multitudes of 
the stone pieces found in the refuse-mounds were not weapons,—or else 
they were hunted and felled; but then they must have been slain by 
something else than all these rough and imperfect stone pieces, for the 
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simple reason that these stones are not large enough, and good enough, 
and sharp enough to kill any such animals. Weapons there must have 
been, of course; but people do not usually cast their costly and neces- 
sary arms and tools into the dust-hole. Nor were the “ savages” 
guilty of any such folly, therefore we do not find them there; but we 
do find them in their graves, piously deposited for the use of their 
departed friends and kinsmen. 

And this brings him to another fact. These bones are variously split, 
carved, and broken, and this so as best to extract the marrow. Some 
of them and of the stag-horns have been fashioned into implements and 
arms. Now how was this done? By stone tools able to do it. But 
this could not be done by the rude, shapeless, simple nubs and splints so 
largely found in the ash-heaps. This is proved beyond a doubt. The 
cutting marks have been tested by the microscope, and could not be pro- 
duced by these imperfect stone fragments. And such men as Steenstrup, 
and Herbst, and Morlot, and Lartet have spent days trying their skill 
on bones given them for the purpose, endeavouring to cut and fashion 
them with these rude pieces in the same way as the old bones were cut 
and fashioned, but all to no purpose: the thing was impossible. 

The mistake, then, is patent. These rough pieces were not unsuc- 
cessful or rude chisels, knives, and axes; they were something quite 
different; and must not be confounded with the regular ground and 
polished pieces, which are always exceptions, and belong to certain 
kinds only, even in the stone-chambers themselves, 

But even were all this proved to be an imperfect answer, Professor 
Steenstrup has another reply to fall back upon. He says, these refuse- 
heap men threw no good and sharp flint knives and weapons away (the 
very few found having been accidentally dropped), but they did throw 
away the hundreds and thousands of common pieces we now find in 
the litter-mounds. But the manufacture of these pieces was as diffi- 
cult as that of the finished pieces, it was only a difference of degree. 
They all depend on the lost art, if it be lost, called flint-slicing. This 
art they possessed in a high degree, perhaps in its highest degree. As 
a proof of this, he mentions the many examples found of the flint-kernel 
or flint-block, variously sliced, and the very fine flint-slips or shaves 
dexterously split therefrom. The men who could do this could do 
anything. We may gain some idea of the difficulty by remembering 
that when flint fire-arms were in fashion, before the percussion-lock 
came in, and when all “ civilized” states spent millions in manufacturing 
gun-flints for their armies, it was never fully accomplished, and only 
a few chosen hands approached anything like perfection even in this 
very inferior kind of flint-slip. But this highest skill was possessed by 
the oyster-bank men. Therefore they could execute the finer works 
found in the grave-kists. 
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Professor Steenstrup also remarks that we should be very careful 
before we generalize. If we find a broken and coarse comb in a refuse- 
heap, we must not straightway assume that its maker was a “ bar- 
barian”’ and could do nothing better :— 


‘The same general comb-form,” he observes, “is found in all common coarse 
combs, and in the horse’s mane-comb, and in the simple heckle for hemp and bast 
with its one row of large teeth, and the berry-plucker of the Laps, and the eel- 
spear of the fishers. All these are even nearly of the same size. But how different 
will be their form, and how various the amount of skill and finish bestowed upon 
them, independent of their material, according to the purpose for which they are 
intended !”—(p. 12.) 


He naturally enough applies this reasoning to the other objects men- 
tioned, the lancets, knives, wedges, and the rest, and with the same con- 
vincing result. He also reminds us that the use of bone is as old as that 
of stone, and that both are equally difficult to fashion,—in one word, that 
the presence or absence of bone tools is no proof of transition, of which 
he finds no absolute proofs or traces in the stone age. This absence of 
transition is also evident from the general character of the refuse-heaps. 
Wherever found, their contents are more or less the same. In one land 
the natives may have had more domestic animals, in another fewer, but 
otherwise their condition was nearly the same. And this leads him to 
discuss the assertion that the refuse-heap men in Denmark had only 
the dog as a tame house-beast, whereas the grave-kist men had also the 
horse and the cow. ‘This he entirely disbelieves. He has never found 
distinct proofs of the existence of these last as home-animals in the 
stone chambers hitherto opened in Denmark. 

But if all these chisels and knives, and hammers and wedges on 
which Professor Worsaae lays so much stress were nothing of the kind, 
and were not intended to be, what were they ? 

Professor Steenstrup answers, they were probably most of them 
fishermen’s nubs, roughly hewn sinkers for fishing-hooks and fishing- 
nets, such as are frequently used at this very day; one net has often 
hundreds of these stones: and of course this explains their being so 
often found on old beaches. To prove this he gives admirable en- 
gravings of the sinking-stones still used by the Laps, shewing the way 
in which the rough form is amended by their being wrapped in skin 
or leather or bark, bound with sinew, &c. He also explains how this 
produces the peculiar rispings and furrows which so often distinguish 
these rude stone remains. This argument is elaborated with great care, 
and the beautiful engravings, from specimens in the Ethnographical 
Museum in Cheapinghaven, enable us to understand his meaning at 
every step. Besides these engravings many others occur, and he has 
also repeated those given by Professor Worsaae, in order to avoid 
mistakes. 
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Even supposing that there should be two civilizations, Professor 
Steenstrup still denies that the one was therefore absolutely and ne- 
cessarily older than the other, and reminds us of the contemporaneous 
and most unequal development of the Laps on the one hand, and the 
Norwegians on the other; of the Hill-Laps on the one hand, and the 
Sea-Laps on the other; and in the south of Europe, of the cultivated 
tribes on the one hand, and the wild Chauci, who had no tame animal 
at all, on the other. 

It is evident that this great question is not yet absolutely decided. 
Fresh examinations of the refuse-heaps and of the grave-chambers 
must be made, and various particular points must be investigated, 
before we can come to any absolute conclusion. But so far the scales 
incline in Professor Steenstrup’s favour. At all events, we learn much 
from his pages, and hope that he will carry into effect his promise at 
page 69, to discuss at an early opportunity the flint-pieces found in the 
so-called “diluvial drift,” and the various theories which have been 
founded thereupon. His opinion on this subject will be received with 
profound respect and attention :— 

* When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug of war.” 


All parties will learn by a discussion which is in such able and 
friendly hands, and all will equally agree in Professor Steenstrup’s 
last sentence :— 


“As my excuse, if any should be necessary, for all the trouble which the 
Naturalist thus causes the Archeologists, I will only adduce the observation of 
our late and famous Secretary,—‘In the nineteenth century, more than ever 
before, all science is one.’ ” 





Tumutus at Nympsrretp.—A chambered tumulus, which had been dis- 
covered a short time before in a partially-ploughed field at Nympsfield, Glou- 
cestershire, was opened in August iast, under the superintendence of some 
members of the Cotteswold Naturalists’ Club. The longitudinal area of the 
sepulchre was defined by eight massive unwrought slabs of oolite, laid in pairs, 
and varying from three to four feet in width. The entrance was at the east 
end. It soon became obvious, from the disturbed state of the interior, that 
the barrow had been broken into and plundered at some former period. 
A great number of bones of both sexes were strewn around, indicating that 
the tumulus was the burying vault of some family or tribe, and not, as was at 
first suspected, the sepulchre of heroes. Altogether thirty-four femora were 
discovered, together with a skull, twenty-two inches in circumference, some 
jaw-bones, several of which evidently belonged to children, a piece of half- 
burnt pottery, some flint flakes, a boar’s tusk, some pigs’ bones and incisor 
teeth. The whole of these objects were removed, and have been deposited, 
pro tempore, in the museum of the Agricultural College at Cirencester, where 
they are open to inspection. 





THE ANTIQUITIES IN THE MUSEUM OF THE ROYAL 
IRISH ACADEMY*. 


Tue Irish antiquities in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy 
have long been looked upon as one of the purest national collections in 
Europe. It has been judiciously gathered from home sources, and pro- 
bably is not exceeded by any public museum in specimens of native 
ancient art, authenticated as such, and unmixed with that foreign alloy 
which so much depreciates, in the eye of the scientific enquirer, the 
value of many public and private collections—that is to say, those in 
which the native and foreign remains are not properly discriminated and 
kept apart from each other. 

The extent and interest, however, of this Museum have rather been 
generally admitted than fully understood and appreciated; and the 
reasons are obvious. The time expended in crossing the Irish Channel 
would now place the traveller in the heart of more classical countries ; 
and the antiquities themselves, little aided, if at all, by ancient literature, 
do not offer such attractions to the classic student as the antiquities of 
Greece and Rome, or as those of Roman and Saxon Britain. These 
are reasons for the fact of the comparative neglect of the study of the 
remains of ancient Ireland, not an argument in its defence. But per- 
haps the most serious cause was the want of a good printed illustrated 
catalogue. Without such a medium of introduction the best collec- 
tions are almost sealed to the public. Admitting every article to be 
labelled, how can the visitor retain all he sees in his memory? But 
supposing the contents of a large museum are only imperfectly classi- 
fied, with no explanations, to what possible useful purpose can they be 
applied? And yet how very seldom can a descriptive catalogue be 
found in museums either in England or upon the Continent ! 

The Royal Irish Academy has liberally and in the most enlightened 
spirit supplied this want with respect to its Museum ; and, fortunately, 
the grant of money has been followed by individual capacity and gene- 
rosity. In Mr. Wilde the Academy has found what money could not 
ensure—a mind equal to the peculiar intellectual requirements, and a 
hand to cope with the drudgery, of the task; and this elaborate and 
well-arranged Catalogue is the result. As there would have been 
obvious objections to any attempt to classify upon a chronological basis, 
Mr. Wilde has arranged the main primary division, in reference to 





* “A Descriptive Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy. By W. R. Wilde, M.R.I.A.” (In Three Parts. 8vo., 1857—1862. 
Dublin and London.) 
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Material ; and the secondary, according to Use. Groups of antiqui- 
ties found together in particular localities find also separate and detailed 
notices; and Ecclesiastical objects come within a distinct section, without 
regard to material. This treatment of the vast collection is most judi- 
cious, as will be seen at once by running the eye over the divisions of 
the Catalogue; and it will be fully appreciated by closer inspection 
and study. 

There is no small difficulty in reviewing with satisfaction to the re- 
viewer, or with complete justice to the author, a work such as this, the 
merits of which depend more upon accurate classification, comparison, 
and the selection of types for illustration, than upon opinions and 
views. It may be compared with a dictionary or lexicon, extracts from 
which would convey no notion of the importance of the whole. By the 
aid of some of the cuts which the publishers (by permission of Mr. 
Wilde) have lent us, we shall, however, endeavour to help our readers 
to understand something of the value of the work, and enable them to 
see that while the author keeps within the limits prescribed by the title, 
he omits no opportunity of giving the information which the more ex- 
perienced archzologist requires; and the knowledge he imparts has 
clearly been acquired by long and close study of his subject. 

Among the materials in stone, the querns, or, more correctly, grain- 
rubbers, are not the least in- 
teresting; and one, perhaps 
of the most primitive kind, 
in sandstone, is here repre- 
sented. The mode of tritu- 
rating the grain, parched or 
raw, needs no explanation. 

Of querns, the next step 
in advance in the art of grinding grain, the Academy possesses thirty- 
five specimens, some of which are perfect, others want the upper or 
lower stone. Although there are several varieties, the most simple 
and natural division, Mr. Wilde observes, is twofold :— 


Length, 1 ft. 4jin.; width of lower stone, 11 in. 


“The first is that in which the upper and lower stone are simply circular discs 
from twelve to twenty inches across; the upper rotating upon the lower by means 
of a wooden handle, or sometimes two, inserted into the top; and ‘fed’ or supplied 
with corn by an aperture in the centre, analogous to the hopper, and which may 
be termed the ‘grain-hole,’ or eye. The meal, in this case, passed out between the 
margins of the stones to a cloth spread on the floor to receive it. The upper stones 
are usually concave, and the lower convex, so as to prevent their sliding off, and 
also to give a fall to the meal. The second variety is usually called a pot-quern, 
and has a lip or margin in the lower stone which encircles or overlaps the upper, 
the meal passing down through a hole in the side of the former. The upper stone 
was turned either by a wooden handle, sometimes by two, or, in some of the larger 
specimens, by a lever placed nearly horizontal; or it was occasionally worked by 
means of a wooden lid or cover, with projecting arms, to which ropes were at- 
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tached, or a small animal might be harnessed. Generally speaking, however, 
‘two women sat grinding at the mill,’ which was placed upon the. ground between 
them: with one hand they turned the top stone by means of the handle, either 
held by both together, or passed from one to the other; and with the other hand 
they poured the grain into the eye or hopper.” 


The illustrations subjoined shew two of the forms of the querns in 
the collection :— 


“The convex top-stone exhibits the first attempt at decoration, having a deep 
hollow with a raised edge round the 
central aperture, so as to constitute 
a very perfect hopper; and an oval 
indentation surrounding the hand-hole. 
Another form of decoration is that 
shewn in the lower cut, representing 
the top-stone of a quern, decorated with 
the ancient Irish cross, carved in relief, 
the arms of which are enclosed within 
a circle. It was probably a church 
quern. Dr. Petrie has described and 
figured the top-stone of a decorated 
quern which had been used as a tomb- 
stone in the cemetery of Clonmacnoise ; 
it also may have been decorated ori- 
ginally, although afterwards used as 

Diameter, 16 in. a tombstone, and the name (which is 
its chief characteristic) subsequently carved upon it.” 


Under the class of stone materials come notices of those stupendous ar- 
chitectural remains which 
in structure and plan have 
been compared with the 
Pelasgian monuments in 
Greece, as suggesting an 
identity in the two peo- 
ples :— 


“ They consist of enclosures, 
generally circular, formed of 
massive dry walls from 6 to 
16 ft. thick, of Cyclopean archi- 
tecture, and entered through 
a narrow gateway with slop- 
ing sides. Some have several 
surrounding ramparts or out- 

= works; and a few have the in- 

Diameter, 18 in. ner surface of the wall formed 

into flights of stairs, leading to terraces at the top. The most remarkable as well 
as the most extensive collection of monuments of this description in Europe is to 
be found in the Isles of Aran, on the west coast of Galway: in particular Dun- 
Zngus, without exception the greatest barbaric monument of its kind extant; 
Dun-Oghill, Duv-Caher, and Dun-Connor; also the Grianan of Aileach, in the 


- 
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county of Donegal; Culcashel in Mayo, on the borders of Roscommon; Fahan, 
and likewise Staigne Fort, in the county of Kerry.” 


The last of these a model in the Museum (of which we here append 
a cut) represents, giving a good notion of the general character of these 
very remarkable buildings. 


The enclosure called Staigne Fort is described as being — 


“114 ft. in diameter from out to out; and in the clear 88 ft. from east to west, 
and 87 ft. from north to south. The stones are put together without any description 
of mortar or cement; the wall is 13 ft. thick at the bottom, and 5 ft. 2 in. broad 
at top, at the highest part, where some of the old coping-stones still remain, and 
which is there 17 ft. 6in. high upon the inside. It has one square doorway in 
the 8.S.W. side, 5ft. 9in. high, with sloping sides, 4ft. 2in. wide at top, and 
5 ft. at bottom. In the substance of this massive wall are two small chambers ; 
the one on the west side is 12 ft. long, 4 ft. 7 in. wide, and 6 ft. 6 in. high: the 
northern chamber is 7 ft. 4 in. long, 4 ft. 9 in. wide, and 7 ft. high. They formed 
a part of the original plan; and were not, like other apertures in some similar 
structures, filled-up gateways. Around the interior of the wall are arranged ten 
sets of stairs, as shewn in the cut, the highest reaching very nearly to the full 
height of the wall, and the secondary flights being about half that much; each step 
is 2 ft. wide; and the lower flights project within the circle of the higher. They 
lead to narrow platforms, from 8 to 43 ft. in height, on which its wardens or de- 
fenders stood.” 


There are more extensive forts of this description in Ireland; but 
none, it appears, in some respects, so perfect as this of Staigne, with the 
exception of Dunmohr, in the middle island of Aran. The date of 2000 
years, Mr. Wilde considers not too old for this and similar monuments, 
and that they were erected by a people who only knew the use of flint 
weapons and tools. Ireland is still abundant in other architectural 
remains of early date, as the stone cashels and cahirs, as they are termed, 
and the raths or lisses, built of earth; and remarkable they are, and 
worthy of being yet more known and investigated. Whether such 
a high date as has been assigned to many of them be correct, has been 
questioned. In the opinion of some they were standing when Cesar 
invaded Britain. If so, it may be asked were they not common in 
Britain also ; and, supposing they were, would not Czsar have mentioned 
them ? A model of a stone enclosure in the park of Hazlewood, townland 
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of Magheraghanrush, parish of Calry, and county of Sligo, elicits some 
pertinent remarks on the vast sepulchral chambers such as that of New 
Grange, and on the Cyclopean enclosures of which that in Hazlewood 
Park (figured in the Catalogue) is a grand type. They may be cum- 
pared with the remains at Carnac in Britany, at Stonehenge and.other 
places in the west of England, at Addington and at Coldrum in Kent. 
The Hazlewood enclosure is upwards of 80 ft. in its entire length, and 
is composed of two oblong and two circular chambers built of massive 
stones. Hitherto this fine monument does not seem to have attracted 
the attention of many antiquaries, although it stands in a district in 
which there are 
“as many as thirty large raths still remaining within a circuit of about three 
miles round this structure; and not far distant, in the townland of Carrowmorn, 
there still exist sixty circles and cromlechs ; ‘ the largest collection,’ says Dr. Petrie, 
‘of monuments of this kind in the British islands, and probably, with the exception 
of Carnac, the most remarkable in the world” ” 
We pass on to the stone materials used for sepulchral purposes, the 
early stone urn of Pagan times, the 
Ogham stones of very early Chris- 
tian, and sculptured crosses of later 
Christian, eras. Of the first of these 
we are enabled to give an illustration 
from a rare example in the collec- 
= tion. It is in limestone, and is de- 
«= corated with two bands of zigzag 
= lines and a circle on each side. 
Its place of discovery is not known. 
Mr. Wilde states that it has evi- 
See, Rn; Sas ee dently been worked out with metal 
tools; and he considers it of much later date than the early fictile 
See: urns. One of the latter, 
— of diminutive size and 
of unusually elegant or- 
namentation, having also 
the rare adjunct of a 
handle, is here repre- 
sented :— 
“Tt was discovered, in 
1847, in the cutting of a 
railway, in a small stone 
chamber at Knocknecoura, 
Height, 2} in.; width at the top, 3] in. near Bagnalstown, county 
of Carlow; and contained portions of the burned bones of an infant or very 
young child. It was embedded in a much larger and ruder urn, filled with 


fragments of adult human bones: possibly they may have been the remains 
of mother and child.” 
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The collection of sepulchral urns in the Museum is, as may be sup- 
posed, very numerous. From the examples figured, they bear a close 
general resemblance to those of the Celtic races discovered in England, 
some of which are probably anterior to the Roman invasion; but many 
of the interments to which they belong are now more generally looked 
upon as contemporaneous with or subsequent to that epoch. 

The medieval fictile department is comparatively poor. The pitcher 
of which a cut is given may be referred to , 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century. It is of 
a light colour, partially glazed: and so 
globular that it will not stand upright. Like 
the Saxon glass drinking-cups, it was pro- 
bably intended to be emptied before re- 
placed upon the festive board. 

The vast tracts of bog in Ireland have 
been the means of preserving numerous 
varieties of implements and utensils in wood, 
some of which are probably even more an- 
cient than they are usually considered, while 
even those attributed to the Middle Ages 
may, in most instances, be looked upon Height, 15in. 
as the only examples extant in this country, objects in wood being 
only capable of preservation under very exceptional circumstances. 
It is under this class, vegetable materials, that Mr. Wilde places the 
Crannoges, or little stockaded islands which have been brought to 
light in consequence of the recent extensive drainings of the low, wet 
lands. These curious wooden houses, or islands, though alluded to so 
early as the ninth century, seem in no instance to have been examined 
until the close of the year 1839. In this portion of the Catalogue the 
author has introduced a very clear and comprehensive account of the 
crannoges, illustrated with diagrams; and he has shewn how closely 
they are allied in general construction to the structures more recently 
discovered in the lakes of Switzerland which, from time to time, have 
been noticed in our Magazine, and by Mr. Wylie in the Archeologia’ ; 
and which, indeed, appear to have received more general attention from 
English antiquaries than the equally remarkable remains in Ireland. 
They are mutually illustrative, and open a new field of archeological in- 
vestigation. Though in their origin these islands were in all probability 
prehistoric, yet the remains found amongst the ruins of their timber- 
work belong to various epochs ; as, for instance, the comb from the cran- 
noge of Lagore (see next page), if not actually Roman, is a direct copy 





» See also Dr. F. Keller’s description in the Transactions of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Zurich, vol. ix. 
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from a Roman form: while the two following may be assigned to some 
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centuries later, probably so late as the ninth or tenth; and to the same 
period may be referred an exceedingly rare shoe, found in a bog at 
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Carrigallen. It affords a striking and elegant contrast to the rude, 
clumsy-looking foot-tire of the native taste and fashion. 


The class under which come animal materials, in which these objects 
are given, includes textile fabrics of various kinds, which, in Mr. Wilde’s 
hands, are arranged and described so as to form a good basis and indi- 
cation for the study of Irish clothing and costume. Having spoken of 
skin, leather, and hair-coverings, he proceeds to woollen material and 
manufacture; and after touching on the sources which supply informa- 
tion on the subject, observes :-— 

“We possess unmistakable evidence of our native population having adopted 
particular colours, of which deep yellow (croch), styled by English writers ‘ saffron,’ 
was the most prominent; and so national, that enactments were made to limit the 


extent of some garments, and to prohibit altogether the adoption of others dyed 
this colour. The Four Masters, and also the Clonmacnoise Annalists, attribute the 
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art of dyeing party-coloured clothes (the latter say purple, blue, and green) to King 
Tighearnmas, whose reign extended from a.M. 3580 to 3656. And in the first of 
these authorities it is stated, under the year of the world 3664, that his immediate 
successor, King Hochaidh, was surnamed Eadghadhach, ‘ because it was by him 
the variety of colour was first put on clothes [no doubt woollen] in Ireland, to dis- 
tinguish the honour of each by his garment, from the lowest to the highest. Thus 
was the distinction made between them: one colour in the clothes of slaves ; two in 
the clothes of soldiers ; three in the clothes of goodly heroes, or young lords of ter- 
ritories; six in the clothes of ollavs, (professors); seven in the clothes of kings or 
queens.’ Ina MS., H. 2, 18, in Trinity College, it is added to the foregoing, that 
all colours were used in the dress of a bishop. That there was a tartan, or plaid, 
like that used by the Highlanders of Scotland, there is undoubted proof in the 
remains of costume preserved in this collection. It appears to have been black 
and yellow, or ‘saffron colour ;’ and probably each clan possessed a characteristic 
colour, and a plaid, as well as a special dress.—If we seek for documentary evi- 
dence before the period of the Anglo-Norman invasion, the earliest accessible au- 
thority upon the subject of costume is the ‘ Book of Rights.’ There, among the 
tributes paid by the different states or kingdoms of the Irish Pentarchy, we read of 
the cloak or brat, the outer garment, of which the following varieties are speci- 
fied :—A thousand cloaks not white, speckled cloaks, cloaks with white borders, red 
cloaks, blue cloaks, royal cloaks, green cloaks, purple cloaks, cloaks with golden 
borders, &. The cochall, hooded cloak, or cowl, is seldom mentioned among these 
tributes.” 

This class concludes with some figured examples of bones covered 
with carvings, some of which were procured from crannoges. These 
carvings are patterns of grotesque animals, interwoven vermicular work, 
and other ornaments well known in Saxon works of art. Very similar 
carved bones were found in the excavations made in London, some of 
which are now in the British Museum. It is not improbable that, unless 
they may be considered as the amusement or practice of artists, they 
were patterns for artisans to work by: being in bone they would be 
portable, and not liable to be broken. 

The metallic materials constitute the fifth class, the most numerous 
and important in the collection. By Mr. Wilde’s arrangement, the 
numerous divisions comprised in it are all seen clearly and distinctly ; 
and the student is left free to give them his own interpretation as re- 
gards chronology and parentage. We cannot but consider this arrange- 
ment far better than that of limiting the stone to one period, the bronze 
to another, and the iron to a third and late period. As the author 
remarks, the adoption of metal was not likely to have been sudden or 
universal: stone weapons were still used in Ireland so late as the ninth 
century ; and stone implements were fabricated with metal, and probably 
even with iron tools. William of Poitiers states that weapons of stone 
were used by the Saxons at the battle of Hastings; and in an early 
Saxon Vocabulary the Latin securis is translated ‘stone axe;’ but ac- 
cording to the system of archeological periods those weapons should 


have been of iron ! 
(To be continued.) 





CORNISH CHURCHES. 
V. ST. ANTONY, LANDEWEDNACK—ST. RUAN MAJOR. 


Tue parish of St. ANrony rn Kirrrer occupies a mere neck 
of land, bounded on one side by the Helford River, and on the 
other by the Durra. The church, embosomed in trees, and 
almost close to the water’s edge, stands on the southern side of 
the narrowest part of the promontory, the extreme eastern point 
of which is: cut off by an ancient earthwork, Castle Dinas, 
which was occupied during the Great Rebellion, and surrendered 
to Sir Thomas Fairfax in 1646. It was the last place in Corn- 
wall held for the King, except St. Michael’s Mount and Pen- 
dennis Castle, and was defended by Sir Richard Vyvyan. 

The situation of the church is very peculiar, and has a legend 
attached similar to that of Gunwalloe. It is said that soon 
after the Conquest, as some Normans of rank were crossing 
from Normandy into England, a tempest drove them on the 
Cornish coast, where they were in momentary danger of de- 
struction ; but in their distress they called on St. Antony, and 
vowed if he would save them from shipwreck they would build 
a church in his honour on the spot where they should first 
land. The ship was wafted into the Durra creek, and there the 
pious Normans as soon as possible fulfilled their vow. As in 
those days men were more wont than at the present time to 
express their gratitude to God in some visible form, this story 
seems not improbable, and a votive chapel may have marked 
the site for the present Church. 

This parish is not mentioned in Domesday Book, but Bishop 
Tanner says there was a cell of Black Monks of Angiers here, 
belonging to the Priory of Tywardreath, which existed as early 
as the reign of Richard I. Its site is supposed to have been on 
an estate called Lantinny, adjoining the church-yard, where 
foundations of buildings and remains of human bodies have 
been found*. Dugdale also refers to St. Antony (or Antonine) 
in Meneage as a cell to Tywardreath, and says that “ being 
mentioned in Gervase of Canterbury’s Catalogue, it must have 
existed as early as the time of King Richard I.” It is rated in 





_ Lysons’ “ Cornwall.” 
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the Pope’s Inquisition of 1294. Dr. Oliver says the church is de- 
dicated to Antoninus the Martyr, but gives no date of dedication. 

The plan of the existing church closely resembles that of 
Manaccan: consisting of a chancel, nave, north aisle, tower at 
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The Church of St. Antony in Kirrier. 


the west end of the nave, and a shallow south transept with 
porch adjoining it to the west. The chancel appears to be of 
much earlier date than any other portions of the building, and 
has on its north side a single lancet, partially blocked. The 
east windows of the chancel and aisle are both good Early Per- 
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pendicular. With the exception of a small single-light on the 
south side of the chancel, and a window of three lights tre- 
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foliated in the transept, all the others are of two lights, under 
a square hood-mould. 

The nave and aisle are divided by an arcade of five acutely 
pointed arches, one side of each arch being formed by a single 
piece of granite, with mouldings of a simple order. The piers 
are plain octagonal shafts, with capitals of the same form. 

The rood-turret on the north side of the aisle is very remark- 
able in having the entrance to the stairs on the outside. The 
north wall of the aisle is buttressed, and there are two but- 
tresses against the south wall of the chancel. 

The tower, of three stages, battlemented and pinnacled, and 
between sixty and seventy feet high, somewhat resembles that 
of St. Mawgan, though not so elaborately ornamented: it is 
built of granite. The pinnacles are formed by clustered shafts 
resting on angels. The belfry windows, of unusually large size 
for the district, are of three lights, with geometrical tracery. 
The western doorway consists of a depressed four-centred arch 

within a square head, the 
spandrels being filled with a 
trefoil ornament. The tower- 
arch, simply a plain soffit, is 
semicircular. 

The font, standing in the 
western end of the aisle, ap- 
pears to be of the thirteenth 
century, and, like many others 
in Cornwall, has around the 
bowl four angels bearing 

| shields. Around the upper 

= part of the bow] is an inscrip- 

= tion — “Ecce karissimi de 

—=—=?"< — Deo vero baptizabuntur spi- 

aah, Se, Lay, ritu sancto,” with the initials 

Q. P., B. M., B.V., P. R.; two letters being placed between each 
angel. Height of the font, including base, 3 feet 3 inches”. 

The Perpendicular additions to this church are mostly of 
early and good character. 


LaNnDEWEDNACK, the most southerly church in England, is little 





> In Lysons’ “Cornwall” will be found an engraving of a font, formerly in 
Camborne Church, similar to this, and with the same inscription. 
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more than a mile north-east from the Lizard Point, and stands 
near the summit of a slope terminating at the cliffs about a fur- 
long distant. Nothing can be more beautiful than the situation 
of this church and its churchyard. The murmuring of the sea 
below can be distinctly heard ; and between the trunks of the 
trees, by which the church is surrounded, are glimpses of its 
deep blue, dotted here and there with the white sails of the 


Plan of Landewednack Church. 


outward or homeward bound. But tombstones in this grassy 
slope tell of many a bark which, on the rugged coast, untimely 
finished its course, and of those 
who perished on the dark crags. - 
In fact, we have here the usual } 
tales told on stone in most sea- " 
side churchyards. 
The plan of this church also 
very nearly resembles Manaccan ; 
but here, as at St. Antony, the 
porch adjoins the transept, and 
, : i 
this latter has the peculiar hagio- ‘ a 
scopic arrangement in the angle i | — 
similar to those already noticed ‘at v yale 
at St. Cury and St. Mawgan. The us mm 
low side window, however, is of | 
two lights; and just beneath it, | a 
from the foundation of the wall, a I 
into which it is built, projects sinc tan i ae 
a rude block of stone, which might Landewednack. =’ 
have been convenient for persons to stand on if these windows 
really had an outward use. At St.Cury are no traces of the 
existence of such a block. The dimensions of the window are 
Gent. Mac. Vor. CCXIII. 317 
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2 feet 10 inches by | foot 8 inches; the sill five feet from the 
ground; from the sill to the stone beneath it, 4 feet. 34 inches ; 
breadth of the wall, 4 feet. The internal arrangement is nearly 
the same as at St. Cury * 

The chancel and transept appear to be contemporaneous: in 
each are piscina niches of the same form—simply an arched 
recess; the basins are gone. The windows of the chancel, tran- 
sept, and nave are of Decorated character, as is also the porch 
—a most remarkable structure to find attached to a church in 
Cornwall, where groining and stone ribs are very rare. The 
vault runs north and south, and has boldly chamfered diagonal 

_ and cross ribs; the former supported 

/.. by angels bearing shields, and the whole 

¢ terminating in a central boss—an angel 

holding a scroll. The outer entrance 

— has a segmental arch, and the walls are 

battlemented. The inner doorway has 

\, considerable remains of Norman work ; 

indeed, the Norman doorway is com- 

plete of itself, but a Perpendicular door- 

way has been constructed within it, and from the segmental 

arch and niche for image there appears to have been a door- 

way occupying the space previous to the present one, possibly 

contemporaneous with the porch itself. The Norman doorway 

is of most unusually lofty proportions, being 9 feet high, and 

4 feet 5 inches from jamb to jamb: the jambs are partially built 

of that curious sandstone which has been referred to as exist- 

ing in early work at St. Levan and St. Burian; it almost re- 

sembles a concrete, and may, with the back of a penknife, be 

scraped into particles of sand as it originally existed. The 

positions of these stones —two on the left, and one forming 

part of the base of the right shaft—are indicated in the en- 

graving (see next page). The same material is used in the 
formation of the piscina in the chancel. 

The font (see p. 544), supported on a central pillar and four 


sith 


Boss on Porch, Landewednack. 





© In the Genrteman’s MaGaztnz, vol. cci. pp. 543, 544, will be found a plan 
of Bosherston Church, Pembroke, with view of a squint similar to that at Lan- 
dewednack. At the former, however, the oblique wall appears to be of greater 
length, and the small window occupies a more central position. The lean-to roof 
is in each case arranged in just the same manner. Landewednack was most pro- 
bably originally a cruciform church, like that at Bosherston. 
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On North and South Bells, On the Bell St. Nicholas, Landewednack. 
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. shafts, a form frequently met with in Cornwall, is probably of 
the thirteenth century, and 
bears an inscription in early 
English characters, “I. H. C. 
D. Ric. (Dominus Ricardus) 
Bolham me fecit.” 

The tower, built perhaps 
early in the fifteenth century, 
is of two stages, unbuttressed ; 
it is battlemented and has 
‘ crocketed pinnacles. Thedoor- 

f way is blocked. The western 

| window of three lights, and 

the belfry lights under square 

hoodmoulds, are constructed 

. . of granite. The same material 

Font, Landewednack. is used in other parts of the 

tower, and in conjunction with the dark stone of the district 

has a singular effect. The staircase, as usual, is contained in 

the thickness of the north wall. The tower-arch has a plain 

soffit. There are three bells, apparently of early date; they 
bear the following legends :— 


“Sancta Anna ora pro nobis.” 
“Sancte Nicholas ora pro nobis.” 
“Nomen Magdalene gerit campana melodie.” 


The founder’s mark—a bell, with the initials B. V.—is the 
same on the north and 


x Butte mew eere south bells (see preceding 


page), and is met with 


BOG in other parts of the 
\ \ 4 , ELS | — The shields 
on the bell of St. Nicho- 
Diente on the Font, condeanthinints, : las (see preceding page) 
do not, however, seem to be familiar to the collectors of bell- 
marks, 
An exceedingly fine sea-view may be had from the roof of 
the tower. 
The aisle, added late in the fifteenth or in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, has no features of interest. 
The present Rector, the Rev. Philip Vyvyan Robinson, has 
put the chancel in order, erected a polished serpentine pulpit, 
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opened the tower-arch, and effected other improvements. The 
rich colours of the serpentine stone render it very effective for 
interior fittings of churches, and it is now being much used for 
that purpose. 

In the churchyard—perhaps the only instance of the kind— 
are tombstones of polished serpentine. 

According to Dr. Borlase, the last sermon in the Cornish lan- 
guage was preached in Landewednack Church, not long before 
the year 1678, by the rector, the Rev. F. Robinson. After the 
language ceased to be used in churches it soon became extinct. 
“ Had the Liturgy,” says Dr. Whitaker, “ been translated into 
Cornish, as it was into Welsh, that language would have been 
equally preserved with this to the present moment.” And the 
Doctor remarks, with much indignation, that an English Liturgy 
“‘was not desired by the Cornish, but forced upon them by the 
tyranny of England, at a time when the English language was 
yet unknown in Cornwall.” 

Dr. Oliver says the church is dedicated to St. Winwolus—the 
same as Gunwalloe. It is difficult to imagine how Winwolus, 
or Winwoluc, could be corrupted into Wednack, as some have 
conjectured. The present name evidently had the same origin 
as Landevenach in Bretagne. 


On the flat open country, little more than two miles from 
Landewednack, stands the Church of St. Ruan Masor, sur- 
rounded by trees, which shelter it from the winds to which the 
neighbouring lands are terribly exposed. Somewhere on this 
tract is supposed to have existed the Nemean wood, in which 
St. Rumon, the patron of the church, had his cell, and passed 
the greater number of his days‘. It appears that he came over 
from Ireland, and sought this retired spot for the solitude and 
contemplation of a hermit’s life. Near the church of St. Grade 
is a village named St. Ruan, where there was a small ecclesias- 
tical structure. This is pointed at as the exact spot of the Saint’s 
residence. His well was two or three hundred yards distant, and 
may still be seen, having been in medieval times enclosed by 
walls, with a ribbed roof and pointed archway. From this 
retreat Dr. Whitaker contends that St. Rumon was taken to 





4 «Rumonus genere fuit Scotus Hiberniensis. Nemea sylva in Cornubia, ple- 
nissima olim ferarum. S. Rumonus faciebat sibi oratorium in sylva Nemwa. Fale- 
mutha.”—Leland’s Collect., tom. iv. p. 153. 
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become one of the early bishops of Cornwall, but that he soon 

returned to his hermitage, where he died, “ was buried in his 

oratory, and then became sainted by the reverence of the 

country adjoining.” Ordulph, Duke of Cornwall, knowing how 

Rumon was reverenced, caused the Saint’s bones to be removed 

to the monastery which he founded at Tavistock, a.p. 961°. 

And so greatly was the Saint esteemed in the vicinity of his 

abode, that two churches were there consecrated to his name, 

and are now distinguished by the titles of St. Ruan Major and 
St. Ruan Minor. 

St. Ruan Major consists of a chancel, nave, north and 

south aisles, a south porch, and western 

~.- tower. The chancel, projecting one 

4. bay beyond the aisles, is the oldest 

_ part of the church, and, as at St. An- 

\" tony, has a single lancet on the north 

* and south sides. The east window, a 

y late insertion, consists of three ogee 

4 lights under a very depressed head. 

| The two easternmost windows in the 

side of the south aisle are Decorated, 

of two lights, the head of one being 

filled with a trefoil. Some of the other 

re => windows of the aisle are of good Per- 

wise Thuan Major” =» pendicular, Over that in the western 

gable is a corbel-head. 

The gable of the porch is surmounted by a granite cross, 
boldly chamfered. The jambs of the outer entrance are octa- 
gonal and panelied. 

In the eastern wall of the north aisle, which is probably the 
latest part of the church, are traces of an altar, with remains of © 
brackets north and south. The rood-turret is of most unusual 
breadth—eight feet. Of the rood-screen itself some panels 
remain across the chancel and the north aisle. The carving is 
not very bold, but better finished than usual; several of the 











* “King William II., a.p. 1096, in the ninth year of his reign, confirmed to 
this monastery the manor of Wulurinton, in Devonshire, giving seisin of it to the 
abbat ‘per cultellum eburneum’ (by the delivery of an ivory knife), in the pre- 
sence of the Bishops of Winchester and Bath and Wells, and the Abbat of Glas- 
tonbury. The knife, it is added, was deposited in the shrine of St. Rumon.”— 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, ii. 489. 
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designs are on medallions. The heads of a male and female are 
particularly good. On one medallion the 
carver has represented his own tools — 
a pair of compasses, a mallet, and two 
curiously-formed instruments, apparently 
graving tools, oneof which 
seems well adapted for 
cutting a sort of triangu- 
lar notching, frequently 
fog oy found as a border orna- 
ment in fifteenth-century work. 

The most peculiar features in the church are two narrow open- 
ings formed at the junction of the nave and chancel side arcades, 
and immediately adjoining the screen piers (see next page). On 
the north side the easternmost pier rests on a solid block of 


Triangular Notching. 








Plan of St. Ruan Major Church. 


masonry, 3 ft. 5in. high (A); the height of the opening is 2 ft. 
llin., breadth 1 ft. 10in. The height of the southern open- 
ing (B), which extends from the lintel to the floor, is 6 ft. 2 in., 
its breadth only 1 ft. G6in., so that it could scarcely have been 
used as a passage from the chancel to the south chancel-aisle ; 
whilst on the north side the passage theory would be still more 
improbable, owing to the low dimensions of the opening, and 
its height from the floor, there being no connecting steps’. The 
eastern piers are octagonal, whilst the western ones are the 
same as those in the nave, three-quarter rounds and cavettos. 
This peculiar arrangement of the aisle-churches occurs in 





These openings were probably connected with the chantry altars at the ends 
of the aisles.—Ep. 
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two or three other instances in Western Cornwall. At St. 
Mullion the openings are nearly four feet wide, and both ex- 
tend to the floor, the piers and arches being of the same cha- 
racter, and nearly as high as those of the nave and chancel. 
In no other instance are the spaces so narrow as at St. Ruan’. 
Within the screen are two carved desk-ends, the slope above 
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the square top of the standard being formed by a kneeling 

angel. On one panel is a shield with the letter R. These 

desks face eastward, and are in a line with the peculiar open- 

ings described above". They seem to occupy their original 

position. 

An engraving of the tower is given, as it serves to illustrate 
the general features of three or four towers of the Lizard dis- 
trict. The ground-plan is oblong, its greatest length being 
from north to south; dimensions, 17 ft. 10in. by 14 ft. 10in. 
outside. The height is about 45 ft. The staircase in the north- 
west angle is contained within the thickness of the wall, by 
which arrangement the western doorway and window are thrust 
southward from the centre. The tower-arch has a plain soffit. 
There are two stages, divided by a bold set-off, carried round 
the tower, after the manner of a stringcourse; the parapet, 





8 At St. Grade Church, recently taken down, the opening on the north side was 
about the same breadth, 1 ft. 10 in. 
* These desks were probably for the use of the chantry priests.—Ep. 
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with a plain cavetto mould, overhangs the upper stage, being 
brought out to the plane of the base of the tower. The battle- 
ments are plain, without mouldings. The pinnacles are square 
and crocketed, with peculiar finials—crosses placed horizontally 
and diagonally to the sides of the tower. There are four belfry 
windows, each of two lights, 
with a quatrefoil in the head. 
The western window is Per- 
pendicular, with three lights. 
This tower, like others pre- 
viously noticed, presents a 
singular effect from the ma- 
terial used in its construc- 
tion ; it is one of the black and 
white towers, ashlar blocks of 
dark serpentine and coarse 
granite, giving the walls an 
irregularly chequered appear- 
ance. For the window-tracery, 
pinnacles, battlements, and 
courses, a finer granite is 
used, which must have been 
brought from a consider- sé 
able distance. At St. Grade, Eaae=tt can 
a neighbouring parish, the Tower, St. Ruan Major. 
tower in every respect nearly resembles that at St. Ruan, and 
was, according to C. 8. Gilbert 8, built in the year 1400, This 
seems a probable date for both towers *. 
On the floor of the south aisle is a coffin-lid of red porphyry, 
five feet long, with a cross fleury in relief on three steps. 





§ History of Cornwall, vol. ii. p. 773. 

h A useful paper on the church towers of the Lizard district, by J. J. Rogers, 
Esq., M.P., was published in the Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan Architec- 
tural Society, vol. iv. 
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THRUPP’S ANGLO-SAXON HOME®. 


We hardly know what to say about this book. It is evi- 
dently the result of a great deal of reading, and the author 
starts with correct notions on several points which are commonly 
misunderstood. On the other hand, though there are not many 
of the ludicrous blunders which amuse us in certain authors, 
there is a good deal of inaccuracy in detail; there are a great 
many very strange statements in support of which no authority 
is quoted ; there is a general incapacity to appreciate evidence ; 
and the mere style of the book is poor, even to childishness. 
On the whole, Mr. Thrupp seems to have formed an ideal of 
a book which it was quite beyond his own powers to carry out 
in practice. It is one of the misfortunes of our times that 
everybody who reads—and some who do not read—thinks him- 
self called upon to write. Mr. Thrupp has evidently read a 
great many books, and read them with great profit to him- 
self. But it is not every man who reads with profit to him- 
self who is able to write with profit to others. People are apt 
to forget this very obvious truth, especially when dealing with 
subjects which are studied by comparatively few. Certain por- 
tions of Greek and Roman history form part of the early course 
of instruction of every educated man. To have read Herodotus 
and Thucydides is no particular distinction; a large body of 
young men master them yearly. In subjects which are known 
to so many, there is no temptation for every student to set up 
for a teacher, for every man to write because he has read. 
Hence’ men constantly read ancient history and profit by it, 
without feeling any call to write anything about it. But me- 
dizval history, even English history, is studied by comparatively 
few ; familiarity with ancient chronicles and documents is very 
rare ; every man who knows a little about them is tempted to 
overvalue his own attainments, from having so few competitors 
to balance himself against. Hence the number of writers on 
these subjects is almost co-extensive with the number of readers. 
And, again, these studies are not the subjects of any real academic 





* “The Anglo-Saxon Home; a History of the Domestic Institutions and Cus- 
toms of England, from the. Fifth to the Eleventh Century. By John Thrupp.” 
(London: Longman and Co.) 
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training—for such superficial teaching as that of the Oxford 
Modern History School is not worth speaking of—and they are 
constantly taken up by men whose minds have not been exer- 
cised by that discipline which is the best of all means, sadly as 
it is abused whenever it is rested in as an end. The result 
is that far more books are written about medizval than are 
written about ancient history, but that the average of merit 
is incomparably greater among those who devote themselves 
to ancient learning. Even the really great names of Hallam, 
Kemble, Palgrave, and Guest cannot, as a body, compare with 
Arnold, Thirlwall, Grote, Merivale, and Lewis. And, besides 
the chiefs, the medizeval camp is infested by a small fry who 
have comparatively few parallels on the ancient side. When 
one or two notorious blunderers on each side are paired off, the 
medieval department will still remain cumbered with a class of 
well-intentioned people, who would be most praiseworthy, if 
only they were content to read, and did not undertake to write. 
After some of the books which we have seen lately, Mr. Thrupp’s 
volume, evidently the result of honest study, and containing 
some really sound sense and some really valuable information, 
is by no means to be despised. But did a man—unless he 
could enlist some theological prejudice in his favour—put forth 
a book of no higher merit about Rome or Athens, it would, in 
the present state of Greek and Roman scholarship, be at once 
hissed off the stage. 

Mr. Thrupp, as we have said, starts with some very correct 
general notions. For instance, he begins by insisting on the 
necessity for distinguishing between the different stages of the 
long period between the fifth century and the eleventh, He 
quotes a sarcastic remark from the “Saturday Review” that 
“most people believe that all ‘the Saxons,’ like all ‘the an- 
cients,’ lived at once.” He sees clearly the absurdity of any 
such belief; he asserts strenuously that an Englishman of the 
fifth century and an Englishman of the eleventh century were 
very different from one another; he vigorously maintains that 
the six centuries between Hengest and Harold were centuries 
of very great progress, and witnessed an “immense advance in 
civilization, morality, and religion.” No truer or better start- 
ing-point could be found; and Mr. Thrupp never forgets his 
main object, and evidently endeavours to work out his general 
principle in detail. But Mr. Thrupp’s excellent purpose is con- 
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stantly obscured by inaccuracies in detail, by matter which is 
totally irrelevant, by omitting to quote authorities or by rely- 
ing on authorities which are worthless, and by a style poor 
and feeble beyond expression. Yet, with all this, there is quite 
good stuff enough in Mr.Thrupp’s book to distinguish him 
from mere blunderers and charlatans. He has undertaken 
a task beyond his powers; he has mistaken his vocation in 
becoming a writer, but, as an evidently diligent and consci- 
entious student, he is entitled to our respect. 

Mr. Thrupp divides the long period with which he has to deal 
into three divisions, which he calls severally the “ early Saxon,” 
the “ Saxon-Danish,” and the “ Saxon-Norman.” The first lasts 
from the earliest English settlements to the beginning of the 
Danish invasions in 787, the second from thence to the death of 
Cnut [Harthacnut ?], and the third from thence to the Con- 
quest. The names, like all such double names, are awkward, 
and the divisions do not strike us as well made. Surely the 
introduction of Christianity is a more important landmark than 
any of the others, and, next to that, the change from the fluc- 
tuating ascendency of a Bretwalda to the permanent supremacy 
of the West-Saxon Kings. Nor do we see in what way the first 
period is specially “ Saxon,” as the main interest of the history 
of that time certainly belongs to the non-Saxon part of England, 
and among the Bretwaldas and other leading princes the Saxons 
form only a minority. The “Saxon-Norman” period, as defined 
by Mr. Thrupp, simply means the reign of Eadward the Con- 
fessor; if he meant to take in the whole time during which 
there was any intercourse between England and Normandy, he 
should have gone back to the marriage of Aithelred and Atlf- 
gifu-Emma. The marriage of an English King with a stranger 
was a rare event, and Aithelred’s Norman marriage, like Aithel- 
berht’s Frankish marriage, was the beginning, though the small 
beginning, of a chain of great events. In a later passage 
(p. 105) we find Mr.Thrupp recognizing this marriage as an 
epoch, and indeed making a good deal too much of it :— 


“ After the time of Emma, the Gem of the Normans, a French education 
became fashionable, and it was customary to send the sons of Anglo-Saxon 
nobles to the Court of Normandy to be educated, though the instruction they 
there received was not of a very intellectual character.” 


Now for this assertion Mr. Thrupp quotes no authority, and 
we certainly cannot supply any from memory. But this is just 
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the sort of assertion which ought not to be hazarded without 
authority. It is of course quite possible that Mr. Thrupp may 
have found some case or other of a young Englishman of the 
eleventh century being sent out of the realm for education ; 
but we cannot believe that anything of the sort was “ fashion- 
able” or “customary.” King Eadward himself, and possibly 
some companions with him, received a Norman education for 
the best of reasons ; but there is not the slightest hint of such 
a thing in the case of the sons of the three greatest houses in 
England, those of the Earls Godwine, Leofric, and Siward. 

Again, Mr. Thrupp lays down that, for his purpose, that of 
illustrating manners and customs, a fabulous narrative is often 
as valuable as a true one. This remark is perfectly sound, if 
certain needful limitations are heeded, but nothing can lead 
to greater errors than the careless application of such a rule. 
Nothing is more certain than that fictitious stories, from Homer 
to a good novel of our own day, constantly supply the very best 
information as to manners and customs. But many cautions 
must be observed ; the fiction must be strictly contemporary, 
and the illustrations supplied by it must be looked for in the 
details rather than in the main story. A fiction of a later 
age can be of no value, except incidentally for the age in 
which it is invented. Again, mere libel and scandal is not 
legitimate fiction for our purpose, though the details of a li- 
bellous story easily may be. Mr. Thrupp (pp. 74—76) quotes 
two ridiculous stories about William the Conqueror, one of his 
wooing his Duchess Matilda by knocking: her down, the other 
of his beating her to death with a bridle because she hamstrung 
a priest’s daughter, who was his mistress. We do not believe 
a word of either; William of Malmesbury, who tells the latter 
story, thinks it madness to believe it (‘‘ Hc de tanto rege 
credere dementize adscribo”). Mr.Thrupp himself tells us 
that “it is consolatory to know that this account of her 
[Matilda’s] death is of very dubious authenticity,” but he goes 
on to say,— 

“For the purpose of appreciating the manners of the age, it is almost 
immaterial whether the tale be really true, or merely so consistent with 
probability as to have been readily believed at the time of its supposed 
occurrence.” 

Now, first of all, all this talk about William is brought in to 
illustrate English manners, as to which it can prove nothing 
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whatever. If William whipped Matilda, it does not follow that 
Earl Leofric whipped Lady Godiva. But neither do we think 
that the tale shews that a Norman King was any more likely to 
beat his Queen to death than an English King. The monstrous 
tales which have been current about illustrious persons in our 
own time shew that mere scandal is no sign even of general 
probability. But details again are valuable, even here. There 
was a ridiculous story once told that the Princess Charlotte 
threw a leg of mutton at somebody’s head, we think at that of 
her princely father. Does this illustrate the manners of the 
nineteenth century? In a certain way it does. A wise his- 
torian of the twenty-seventh century will not infer that either 
princesses or daughters of inferior degree were in the habit of 
throwing legs of mutton at their fathers’ heads. But he will 
infer, with perfect safety, that a leg of mutton was a common 
English dish in the nineteenth century. So these absurd fables 
about William and Matilda illustrate and prove one or two 
things. The bridle, as the instrument of correction, illustrates 
the almost centaur-like union between the knight and his 
horse ; it is certainly not the weapon which a modern husband 
would be described as using. Then the hamstringing is cha- 
racteristic; it is a form of cruelty of which other instances 
occur in this century and in the one before it. When later 
Queens are fabled—often long after their own age—to get rid 
of their rivals, they do it by the bowl or, at most, by the dagger. 
Further, when William of Malmesbury quietly mentions “ cujus- 
dam presbyteri filia” without a word of surprise or abhorrence, 
and that in a passage the main drift of which is the praise of 
King William’s chastity, we may infer that the existence of 
a clergyman’s daughter was not looked on as anything very 
wonderful or scandalous. In this way even these monstrous 
fictions do illustrate the manners of the time. Mr. Thrupp’s 
general principle is thoroughly sound, but he has not skill 
enough to work it out. So, again, his constant references 
to the pseudo-Ingulf are balanced with several disclaimers 
of belief. Now, if the pseudo-Ingulf were a contemporary 
romance, it would be good evidence for manners, though not 
for facts; being a mere forgery of some centuries later, it is 
no evidence for either. To return to Queen Matilda, Mr. 
Thrupp tells us that William, “ when his fury cooled, attempted 
to atone for his offence, by giving her a magnificent funeral, 
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and building a cathedral over her tomb.” ‘ Magnificentissimis 
inferiis extulit.” ‘ Sepulta est regina Cadomis in monasterio 
Sanctz Trinitatis.” This, we suppose, is what Mr. Thrupp runs 
together into the above slovenly sentence. He ought to know 
better than to call the Trinity Church at Caen a “cathedral” 
or to think that William “ built it over” Matilda’s tomb. 

So the book goes on from the beginning to the end; on 
every subject which he deals with, Mr. Thrupp shows much 
reading, clear general views, but an utter confusion of details. 
Names and titles are constantly confounded; Godwine and 
Harold are cut down into Earls of Sussex (p. 192, where are to 
be seen some odd speculations as to the respective merits of 
Thanes and Earls); St. Boniface, whom so many authors have 
agreed to translate from Mainz to Metz, is by Mr. Thrupp 
further removed to Mons (p. 374), which never was a Bishop’s, 
much less an Archbishop’s, See at all. A little way on (p. 378), 
Olaf Tryggvesson becomes Olaf Frygesson; in p. 392, we have 
the common blunder of Constance for Coutances, because both 
in Latin are Constantia; finally our forefathers are (p. 263) 
charged with worshipping “ Zernbock” and—Occhus Bocchus. 
This last at least is utterly beyond us. 

Even when Mr. Thrupp gives references, he does not always 
know what to do with them. Thus he quotes (p. 375) a story 
in Bede’s account of Wilfrid to show that “the Anglo-Saxons” 
dtd not know how to catch fish till Wilfrid taught them. Now 
this story, whether we like to believe it or not, is told of the 
South-Saxons only, and it is rather hard measure to extend it 
to “the Anglo-Saxons” in general. As Wilfrid taught the 
South-Saxons Christianity as well as the art of fishing, it would 
have been a better hit if Mr. Thrupp had inferred that Augus- 
tine and Paulinus had already taught the gentle pastime to the 
men of Kent and Northumberland. 

Again, it appears from Domesday that the city of Norwich, 
Tempore Regis Edwardi, paid the King yearly, among other 
tribute, a bear and six bear-dogs. Mr. Thrupp argues quite 
justly that “ bear-baiting, one of the most cruel of sports, was 
commonly practised.” But why should he go on to say that 
“Edward the Confessor took particular delight in it, and re- 
quired the city of Norwich to furnish him annually with a bear 
and six bear-dogs, and in all probability exacted a similar tribute 
from other cities ?” (p. 383). Cannot Mr. Thrupp see that a cus- 
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tomary payment, which may have been much older than 
Eadward’s time, proves nothing whatever as to his personal 
tastes? Finally, we read in pp. 337, 338 :— 

“The unconverted Anglo-Saxons had been accustomed to the idea that 
every freeman had a right to take a part in the administration of religious 
rites ; and when converted they had a strong notion of conducting Divine 
Service as pleased them best. They insisted, in defiance of the clergy, in 
bringing their dogs, hawks, and pigs to church; and they also claimed 
to accompany the choir on their crowths and pipes, a claim which was 
then resolutely resisted ; though it is permitted in certain villages at the 
present day.” 

Mr. Thrupp refers to “Canons under King Edgar, Thorpe, 
vol. ii. p. 251. Wharton’s (sic) History of English Poetry, vol. 
ii. p. 281.” We made the references, as in duty bound, being 
specially anxious to know about the pigs. We had heard of men 
taking their dogs and hawks to church with them, but there was 
something quite novel in the picture of an Old-English chief 
going to church followed by his favourite pig, of the priest resist- 
ing the entry of the unclean beast, and of the final triumphant 
irruption of the pig and his patron. We had heard of no one 
but St. Anthony who ever adopted such a companion, and with 
him we believe the companionship was not voluntary. Or, 
again, such deference to “the gentleman who pays the rent” 
might be thought to be Celtic rather than Teutonic. We made 
the reference. In Warton we find nothing about dogs or pigs 
or churches, but only a reference to a charter of King Coenwulf 
of Mercia “ prohibiting all persons carrying hawks or falcons to 
trespass on the lands of the monks” of Abingdon. On turning 
to Kemble (Cod. Dipl. i. 270), we find “ caballi” and ‘ canes” 
forbidden equally with “accipitres vel falcones.” Still here is 
nothing about going to church, still less about taking pigs 
there. We turn to King Eadgar’s Canons, and there we do 
find, “Ne binnan cyric-tiine xnig hund ne cume’ ne swin pe 
mé&: pes pe man wealdan mage.” Here King Eadgar, with 
a proper regard to decency and order, forbids all pigs and dogs 
to enter even the churchyard. Or rather he seems to look upon 
such a state of things as what indeed ought to be, but still as 
something too good to be expected; the pigs are to be kept 
out, if possible, but the Basileus of Britain seems to doubt 
whether all the powers of Church and State will be effectual 
against such unruly beasts. Here then are the pigs, but there 
is not a word about any one persisting in bringing them to 
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church. If Mr. Thrupp ever kept pigs, still more if he ever 
lived near a neighbour who kept pigs and was not careful as 
to their restraint, he would quite enter into the spirit of the 
injunction. A pig is a beast apt to stray, apt to break fences, 
apt to do damage where he does stray, and unlikely to dis- 
tinguish hallowed ground from profane. King Eadgar’s canon 
against the pigs was dictated by a perfectly sound policy, and 
it need not at all suggest the existence of so grotesque a prac- 
tice as that of men going to church and insisting on taking 
their pachydermatous favourites with them. 





Roman Roap tn Yorxsutre.—At Norton, near Malton, where a system of 
town drainage has recently been commenced, in excavating for the outfall in 
the river, at a depth of eight feet, a hard, firm, concrete mass was discovered, 
which resembled the best macadamised road, but was so firmly cemented to- 
gether that for a considerable time no way could be cut through it. Eventually 
a section was exposed, which shewed the road to be about fifteen inches in 
thickness, and to have been continued apparently across the bed of the river 
to the large camp at Malton, now by some persons regarded as the lost station 
Derventio. The view of the site of a ford here is strengthened by its being 
immediately opposite the Preetorian Gate of the Malton camp. The eight feet 
of cutting was composed of alluvial deposit, which, in being thrown out, 
yielded several coins, varying in date from the time of Constantine to the 
third William. This would indicate that the ford had continued in use till 
within a century or two ago. In addition to coins, close upon the road were 
found various kinds of Roman pottery, antlers of deer, an iron spear-head, with 
traces of a horn handle; a wooden sandal or shoe, with bronze fastenings (the 
wood crumbling on exposure); and a quantity of small horseshoes, differing 
from those of the present day in being much smaller and lighter, and being 
without the groove for the nail-heads. The road was exposed for some yards 
in a southward direction, towards a small camp which has been recently built 
upon. The drain, on reaching the street, was curved eastward, and all trace 
of the road was then lost. But a few yards of excavation due east discovered 
a second road, formed at right angles to the first, and made of similar materials. 
This road is yet being cut through ; fragments of Roman pottery are constantly 
turned up, and the road itself is gradually nearing the surface of the modern 
street, being now only three feet below. The road js formed of broken stone 
and some description of cement laid upon boulders, and is of almost im- 
penetrable hardness. In Black’s Guide to Yorkshire (1862) a map is given of 
Roman Malton, shewing a road, in an easterly direction, to the Portus Salutaris 
and Ocelum Promontorium of Ptolemy, and it is believed this road is identical 
with the one now discovered, which seems likely to be traced throughout the 
main street of the town. 


Gent, Mac. Vor, CCXIII. 3x 
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SEAL OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE. 


More than thirty years ago the late General Ainslie published a quarto 
work, termed “ Illustrations of the Anglo-French Coinage,” which is now 
out of print. On the frontispiece was an engraving of a rare seal of 
Edward the Black Prince, which the courtesy of Mr. Hearne, the pub- 
lisher, has recently put into our hands, We conceive that we shall be 
gratifying our readers by transferring it to our pages, along with an 
extract from the General's description. 


Seal of Edward the Black Prince. 


“The legend which surrounds the compartment containing the shield of the 
prince, &c., is 8. DNINRI POIP AQTANE ADEOTRACT’ ASISIAT’ GRADIS CASTRI. Part 
of this is easy of interpretation : ‘ sigillum DomiNI NostRI PrincIPis aQuiTANiz ;’ but 
I am ignorant of the other contractions, except ‘ ASISIA GRANDIS CASTRI:’ the two 
last signify Grandcamp, a considerable district of the séneschaussé of Querci, 
a division of the former province of Guienne, and which composed part of the prin- 
cipality of Aquitaine. Respecting the first word, I find in the celebrated Histoire 
de Languedoe, vol. iii. col. 355 and 521, that ‘En vertu d’un mandement du roi, 
le séneschal d’une province fesoit J’assiette de certaines impositions, ou plutot 
affermoit pour certaines sommes les domaines de la couronne en spécifiant ce que 
tel et tel devoit proluire de revenu. Ce cadastre s’appeloit assignation ou assig- 
nat.’ Weare also told that Cahors, the capital of Querci, ‘fut chargée, & cause 
de sa résistance au Prince Noir, de seule faire l’impét dans tout le Querci, dont 
Thoma de Walkafara fut alors séneschal, aussi bien que du Rouvergue, et de Peri- 
gord*.’ This is probably the seal of the commissioners empowered, in virtue of 
the ordinance of the Black Prince, to apportion the particular sums of money or 
produce exacted from the district of Grandcamp (@RanDIs CASTRI). De Cathala 
mentions that the commissioners had the title of consuls. The feathers taken from 
the helmet of the King of Bohemia, who, aged and quite blind, was slaughtered 
hy the Prince, then a stripling, at the battle of Crecy, are conspicuous on the 
shield. Equally so are the stars, eight in number, which often appear on coins and 
other monuments in Gascony during the English domination: I am inclined to be- 
lieve that a star was the cognizance of the duchy of Gascony, merged in the title of 
King of England in the reign of Edward the First. The large P, so prominent 
a feature on the shield, I am somewhat in doubt about ; the privy seal or signet 
was called Sigillum Secretum, not Parvum or Privatum. However, Dom de 
Vaines, a learned Benedictine of the congregation of St. Maur on the Loire, in 
his Dictionnaire raisonné de Diplomatique, 2 tomes, 8vo., Lacombe, Paris, 1774, 
at the article Sceaux, pages 242 et seq. tom. ii., says that ‘ Louis Hutin rendit une 
ordonnance 1315, pour que les baillis et séneschaux ne se servissent que de Petits 
sceaux aux armes du roi,’ which seems to sanction my making the large P the initial 
of Parvum.” 





* “Histoire Politique et Ecclésiastique du Querci, par de Cathala Coture, tome i. 
p. 290. It is easy in Walkafara to recoguise Thomas de Wallingford, one of the 
companions of the Black Priuce.” 





Original Documents. 





ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE COUNTY 
AND CITY OF CORK. 


Mr. Ursan,—The original Charters from which the following ab- 
stracts were made are now in the cartulary of Thomas Ronayne Sarsfield, 
Esq., D.L., of Doughcloyne, co. Cork; many of them are by far the 
earliest family documents I have found existing in this county, and their 
preservation is very remarkable, considering the vicissitudes suffered by 
the family in the political troubles of the country.—I am, &c. 

Ricwarp CavutFrerp, B.A., F.8.A. 





8. p. et f. quod ego Thomas Pembroke fil’ Walteri dedi, &c., Philippo filio 
Johannis Pembroke et hed’ suis, xxiv. acras terre arabilis, &c., in Corrogh in 
Moremelan, hend’ prefato Pet hed’, &., reddend’ annatim xxxi. denar’ argent’, 
testibus David Freysel, Johanne Briti, Milone fil’ Thome, Ade Copiner, 
Johanne Simnot, et multis aliis. (No date.) 


8. p. et f. quod nos Nicholaus de Burgo et Laurencius de B. dedimus, &c., 
Johanni O’Kallij xii. acras terre cum dimid’ omnis stangni terre, &c., in tene- 
mento de Scnocsyhan que terra jacet in long’ a terra Rachyston in parte 
occident’ usque ad terram Johannis de Burgo fil’ predicti N. in parte orient’ 
in lat’ a via regali in qua itur a villa de Glennowyr versus Villam Pontis in 
parte aust’ usque ad terram predicti J.O.K. Dat’ apud Glennowyr in festo 
Sancte Cicilie virg’ et mart’, Anno regni Edwardi tercii tercio. Test’ Thoma 
fil’ Remundi, Simone Zely, Johanne Marketh, et aliis. 


8. p. et f. quod ego Laurencius de Burgo dedi, &c., Johanni O’Kally quin- 
ginti acras terre et unam acram, &c., in Ratheyvard in tenemento de Scnoc- 
syhan in perpetuum faciendo inde serv’ et capit’ dom’ feodi. Dat’ apud 
Glennowyr, die lune prox’ post fest’ S. Mich’, anno Regis Edwardi tercii 
quarto. ‘Test’ Roberto fil’ Mathei de Conton milite, Gregorio fil’ dni’ Roberti 
de C., David fil’ dni’ Johannis de C., Michzl de C., Johanne fil’ Geraldi de C., 
et aliis. 


Universis has literas visuris, &c., Johannes fil’ Nich’ de Burgo Salt’. 
Noveritis me remisisse, &c., J.O.K. predict’ et hed’ suis totum jus et quod 
habeo in quatuor acris terre in ten’ de Coucksythan, &c. Dat’ apud Glen- 
nowyr die Sabbati ......, Anno Regis Edwardi tercii sexto. 


8. p. et f. quod ego Robertus fil’ Milonis dedi, &c., Augnete filie Willmi fil’ 
Henrici pro homagio, &c., xxx. acras terre, &c., in Knocmolechan de tene- 
mento de Faylyaht cum communa pastura ad omnia averia sua ubicunque pas- 
cuntur prout averia mea in tempore Willi’ fil’ Henrici plenius habere solebant, 
&c., prout dictam terram de Willo fil’ Henrici tenui pro omni servicio et red- 
dita quatuor solid’ annatim capit’ dom’ feodi. Reddend’ per annum unum 
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denar’ argenti. Test’ Patricio de Myd, Owello de Bosco, Willo’ de Rupe, 
Nich. de Montano, Rogero Dume, David fil’ Gerald, et aliis. (Appended to 
this deed is an oval seal of green wax, in the centre a lion rampant (?). Legend, 
8’. ROBERTI FIL’ MILONIS ...) 


A rower of Attorney concerning the same—ad Johannem fil’ Johan’ de 
Rupe, ballivam ad ponend’ Johannem fil’ Philippi in seysina ejusdem, &c. Dat’ 
apud Belafidard die lune ante festum 8. Brigid, anno Regis Edwardi tercii 
septimo. 

P. U. per presentes me Thomam Mablot remisisse, &c., Johanni fil’ Philippi 
de Midia hed’ suis, &c., omne jus quod habeo in xxx. acris terre, &., in 
Knoemolechan, in ten’ Faylyath. Dat’ apud ...... die prox’ ante festum Apost’ 

anno Regis Edwardi tercii octavo. Test’ Philippo de Midia, Johanne 
Tirry, Willo’ Milat, Rogero Besuyl, Henrico Symnot, Symono Midia, Thoma 
Borard, et aliis. 


8. p. et f. quod ego Alanus Smythe capellanus dedi, &c., Johanni fil’ Ade 
de Goulis et Rosine uxori ejus omnes terras, &c., que habeo ex dono feof’ 
predicti Johannis in Kylmehallok de capit’ dnis’ feodi, &e. Rem’, 1°. Nicho’ de 
Goulis fil’ predicti J. et h. m. 2°. Patricio de G. fil’ predicti N. et h. m. 
3°. Galfrido de G. fratri dicti P. 4°. Ricardo de G. fratri dictiG. 5°. Rect’ 
hed’ predicti J. Dat’ apud Kylmehallok die Jovis prox’ post festum 8S. Dionisii 
Anno Regis Edwardi tercii quartodecimo. Test’ Johe’ le Rede, David Neel, 
‘ Nicho’ le Rede, David Lenfaunt, Jacobo le Rede, Hen’ Bluet, Hugone Neel, 
et aliis. 

S. p. et f. quod ego Ricardus fil’ Walteri Jace dedi, &c., Thome J. filio meo 
dimid’ caruc’ terre, &c., in Balysalagh, xv. acras in le Doumyn in ten’ de Baly- 
salagh et v. acras, &c., que quondam Gregorii Oturk in eodem ten’. Habend’, &c., 
predicto T. et h. m. per servicia debita, &c. Rem’, 1°. David J. fil’ meo et 
h. m. 2°. Johanni J. f. m. et h. m. 3°. Stephano J. f. m. et h. m. 4°. Waltevo 
J. et h.m. 5°. Ricardo fil’ Johannis J. et h. m. 6°. hed’ meis, &c. Dat’ 
apud Dundufloigt die Sabbati prox’ post festum 8. Barnabe Apost’, anno Regis 
Edwardi tercii vicesimoprimo. Test’ David fil’ Willi’ de Waleys, Gilberto de 
Tyntagell, David de Midia, Thoma fil’ Roberti de Tyntagell, et aliis. 


8. p. et f. quod ego David fil’ Willi’ fil’ Patricii de Rupe dedi, &c., Willo’ 
Sygyn, civi Cork, manerium meum de Rochestoun, &c. Tenend’, &c., predicto 
W. et hed’ in perpetuum de dominis capit’ feodi’. Dat’ apud Cork xi. die 
Feb’, anno Regis Ricardi Secundi octavo. Test’ Baldwino Hodynet, Thoma 
Walshe ballivis tunc civitatis C., Ricardo Lawalyn, Petro Hurderip, David 
Candebec, Willo’ Covyntre concivibus et aliis. 


P. U. per presentes me Johannem Myagh subes Ceetorem domini Regis in 
com’ Cork concessisse Johanni Walshman et Willo’ fil’ suo totam ripam cum 
pertinen’ a filo aque currentis inter civitatem Cork ex parte boreali et viam 
versus fratres Augustinientes ex parte aust’ in long’ se extendit a terra litoris 
in parochia 8. Johannis exparte occident’ et viam in ripa fratrum exparte 
orient’. Hend’, &., predicto J. Dat’ apud Cork, x. die martis, anno Regis 
Henrici quarti duodecimo. 

8. p. et f. quod ego Cecilia fil’ Philippi Reych dedi, &c., Johanni Pyke fil’ 
meo omnia mes’, &c., que habeo in civ’ Cork, Ardarshe seynt John estret, 
Cambaghyll, Ballypyan more, Ballypyan beg, et Kylmallok juxta C. et alibi in 
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com’ C. Hend’, &c., predicto J. de capit’, &c. Et nos Johannes Myagh, maior 
civ’ C., ad rogatum predicte Cecilie sigillum officii maioratus nostri apponi 
fecimus. Dat’ apud Cork die Jovis prox’ post festum 8. Jacobi Apost’, anno 
Regis Henrici quinti sexto. (Seals, A heart within a tressure of cinquefoils 
for C. R., and the arms of Plantagenet for the Mayor.) 


8. p. et f. quod ego Andreas fil’ Johan’ Daundon dedi, &c., Philippo fil’ 
Thome militis de Glen omnia, &c., que habui die confectionis presentis in 
Dromlochayn in dominio de Gl...ethe, &c. Habend’ eidem P. et hed’ de capit’ 
dominis feodi, &c. Dat’ apud Inyskesty, in crast’ S. Mich’, anno Regis 
Henrici sexti tercio. Test’ Thoma fil’ Edemundi, Roberto Purcell, Theobald 
Russell, Gilberto fil’ Walteri Russell, Philippo fil’ Milonis Russell, Thoma 
oge Russell, Roberto fil’ offrey Russell, Edemundo Brown, Philippo fil’ Thome 
Englond, Johanne fil’ Philippi de Soasth, Remundo Carragh de Foasth, 
Edewardo London, Georgio London, et aliis. 


EARLY CHARTERS RELATING TO KINSALE. 


Hc indent’ testatur quod Henricus Ode Wenyll, piscator de Kinsale, dedit, 
&c., Johanni Maroys de K. unum mes’ in villa de K. jacens in lat’ inter 
terram dicti Henrici exparte orient’ et terram Ricardi Noccus de Rynroon in 
occident’. Habend’ in perpetuum. Reddend’ annatim xxviii. denar’ et capit’ 
dominis feodi serv’. Dat’ apud K. die Merc’ prox’ post festum 8S. Mathei 
Apost’, anno Regis Edwardi tercii vicesimo nono. Test’ Waltero Rath, Walt’ 
Bosto, Nicho’ Brys, Willo’ Glannor, Ricardo Sphanks, et aliis. 


8. p. et f. quod nos Willus’ Otordane propositus ville de K. et communitas 
ejusdem ville dedimus Annsie Bron unum mess’, &., in K., situat’ in vico qui 
voc’ Stradyndornok jacens in lat’ a terra Mathei Myagh ex boreali usque ad 
terram Rici’ Burgers ex Aust’, in long a litore maris ex orient’ ad com’ viam ex 
occid’. Habend’ in perpetuum. Dat’ apud K., die Ven’ prox’ post festum 
8. Hyllarii, anno Regis Ricardi secundi terciodecimo. Test’ Johanne Galwy, 
Patricio Galwy, Willmo’ Blanked, David Wygmor, Johanne Scotte, Johan’ 
Hore, et aliis. 


8. p. et f. quod ego Ricardus O. de Wenyll dedi, &c., Willmo’ Walisth unum 
mes’ terre in K. quod jacet inter mes’ Henr’ Boly exparte boreali et com’ vid 
ex Aust’ a mare ex orient’ usque ad viam que ducit ad Drudyke ex occid’. 
Habend’ red’ duos solidos arg’. Dat’ apud K., die Sabbati prox’ post festum 
Lucie virg’, anno Regis Ricardi Secundi vicesimo primo. 


S. p. et f. quod ego Ricardus Hore dedi, &c., Johanni H. unum mes’ in K. 
jacens in lat’ inter terram Thome fil.. David de Rupe ex boreali et terram 
Johan’ Galwy ex aust’ in long’ a via regia ex orient’ ad terram Thome fil’ 
Walteri de Rupe ex occid’. Habend’ in perpetuum. Red’ capit’ dom’ feodi, 
&c. Dat’ apud K., die Jovis prox’ ante festum 8S. Nichi’ Epi’ anno Regis 
Ricardi Secundi vicesimo secundo. Test’ Johanne Galwy, Willmo’ Blanket, 
Patricio Galwy, Johan’ Scotte, Andr’ Enerey, Thoma Sperok, Robto’ Drake, 
et aliis. (Seals, Holy lamb with banner, and initials T. P.) 


A grant of same to John Lyon, same date and seal. 


8. p. et f. quod ego Katerina Mervagh feci Dom’ Philippum O’Keborne 
capellanum, ballivam meum ad recepiendum nomine meo plenar’ seysinam in 
xiv. solid’ annal’ reddit’ quos Johannes Leones percipere debuit, in vico qui 
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voc’ Stradyndornok in K. Dat’ primo die Junii, anno Regis Henrici quinti 
tercio. 

8. p. et f. quod ego Thomas Lyon dedi, &c., Willo’ Any unum mess’ in burg’ 
de K. quod jacet inter mess’ heredum Johan’ Galwy ex aust’ et mess’ Thome 
fil’ David Roch ex boreali in lat’ et long’ a via regia ibidem anterius ex orient’ 
ad terram Mauricii fil’ Michis’ Roche posterius ex occid’. Habend’ de capit’, 
&c. Dat’ apud K., die Mere’ prox’ post festum 8S. Scolastice virg’, anno Regis 
Henrici sexti primo. ‘Test’ Johanne fil’ Thome Hore tunc preposito de K., 
Galfrido Galwy, Maur’ Roche, Hen’ Stewenys, Thoma Martell, Philip Roche, 
Johan’ Scott, clerico, et aliis. (Seal, W.) 

8. p. et f. quod ego Margareta fil’ Thome de Rupe dedi, &c., Edmundo fil’ 
David Pyll unum mess’ in burgag’ de K., quod mess’ jacet inter mess’ Johan’ 
fil’ Thome Sawage ex occid’ et mess’ Fynne O’Myhygane ex orient’ in long’ 
a vico com’ anterius ex aust’ et terra hered’ Alicie de Rupe ex borial’. 
Habend’ de capit’, &c. Dat’ apud K., tertia die Jan’, anno Regis Henrici 
sexti vicesimo quarto. Test’ Dom’ Henrico Glassane, vicario de K., Willmo’ 
et Edmundo fil’ Maur’ de Rupe, Dionisio O’Ronane, Dom’ Johan’ Ragnald, 
et aliis. (Seal, R.) 

8. p. et f. quod ego Nichola fil’ Michis’ de Rupe in mea legittima viduetate 
dedi, &c., Maur’ O’Ronane unum mess’, &c., in K., situat’ in vico voc’ Stradyn- 
dornoke, jacens in lat’ a terra Mathei Myagh ex boriali ad terram Ricardi 
Burgeis ex aust’ in long’ a litore maris ex orient’ ad com’ viam ex occid’. 
Habend’ in perpetuum. Reddend’ annatim iv. denar’ argenti et capit’, &c. 
Dat’ apud K. undecimo Aprilis, anno Regis Henrici Sexti tricesimo tercio. 

8. p. et f. quod ego Willmus’ fil’ Nichi’ Downyll de K. dedi, &c., Ricardo 
fil’ Willmi’ Copiner unum mess’, &c., in burgag’ de K. jacens in lat’ inter viam 
regiam anterius ex occid’ et mare posterius ex orient’ in long’ a terra Stephani 
Catigane ex boreal’ ad terram quondam Mich’ Lawles ex aust’. Habend’ in 
perpetuum. Reddend’ annatim quatuor denar’ argenti et capit’, &c. Dat’ 
apud K., x. Maii, anno Regis Henrici sexti tricesimoquarto. Test’ Thoma 
Martell tunc proposito. Dom’ Henrico vicario, Edmundo Roche, Thoma 
Whyte, Willmo’ Walshe, clerico, et aliis. 

8. p. et f. quod nos Johan’ Whyte de K. et Anastasia Lawles uxor mea 
dedimus Maur’ O’Ronane unum mess’ in K. situat’ in vico Shadyndornoke, 
jacens in lat’ a terra quondam Mathei Myagh ex boreal’ ad terram quondam 
Ricardi Burgens ex aust’ in long’ a litore maris ex orient’ ad com’ viam ex 
occid’. Habend’ in perpetuum. Reddend’ annatim sex denar’ argenti et 
capit’, &c. Dat’ apud K., quarto die, Novembris, anno Regis Henrici sexti 
tricesimoquinto. (Seals, A boar and a merchant’s mark.) 

Hac indent’ facta apud Cork, secundo die Sep’, anno Regis Henrici sexti 
tricesimooctavo, inter Will’ Walshe et Ricardum fil’ Jacobi Gowlis, test’ quod 
predictus W. concessit R. ortum suum extra portam aust’ civ’ predict, &c. 
Habend’ ad terminum viginti novem annorum. Reddend’ annatim duodecim 
denar’ argenti, &c. 

(To be continued.) 


— 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
(Concluded from p. 433.) 


Saturday, July 26. Excursion to Matvern. 


At 11.45 a large party left by train for Malvern, and at the station 
for that town vehicles were waiting to take the visitors to Great and 
Little Malvern, the Camp, &c. 

Assembled round the shaft of the ancient stone cross standing on 
the north side of Malvern Priory, the company listened to Mr. Free- 
man’s exposition of its history and peculiarities. The building, he said, 
was incorrectly called ‘** ‘The Abbey Church,” as it never had belonged 
to an abbey, but toa priory. This priory sprung up in the latter part 
of the twelfth century, and became a dependency on the Abbey of 
Westminster. At the Dissolution, the estates fell into the hands of 
private parties, and afterwards John Knottesford became the owner. 
The parishioners of Malvern originally had nothing to do with the 
priory church, which belonged to the monks alone, and the parish 
church then stood at no great distance from the priory. However, 
they bought the priory church for £200 (worth more than £2,000 now), 
a large sum for so small a place as Malvern must then have been ; and 
the original parish church was subsequently destroyed. The priory 
church was therefore purely monastic, and almost wholly preserved, 
nothing being gone but the south transept and Lady-chapel. The 
parishioners of Tewkesbury had also bought their great church ; but he 
should like-to know if that meant that the Tewkesbury people had no- 
thing to do with their church before the Dissolution, and bought the 
whole of it as now standing, or did they previously possess the nave 
for the purpose of parochial worship, while the monks had the choir 
and east end? At Malvern the parishioners bought the whole fabric. 
It seems externally to belong chiefly to the Perpendicular or fifteenth 
century style, but in the interior portions of an earlier building existed, 
and seemed to have influenced the architecture of the later work. The 
exterior Perpendicular concealed a large portion of a Norman minster, 
the nave and east limb being earlier than the remaining transept. The 
latter, however, shewed the height of the original Norman church, 
This building did not rank with those of Peterborough or even Tewkes- 
bury, but had been a third-rate Norman church, while the Perpen- 
dicular builders almost carried it into the second rank of churches, by 
adding to its height and general importance. The tower was central, 
and produced a better effect than if it had been in the exact middle of 
the building, as at Worcester. The tower was much like that of Glou- 
cester, and, being later in date, was probably an imitation, while the 
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ornament exhibited an improvement over that of Gloucester, not having 
so much appearance of being nailed on. It had been said that Glou- 
cester was the parent of the fine Perpendicular of Somersetshire, but he 
believed that the real origin and centre of that local style was to be found 
at Glastonbury. The principal thing to be noticed in the external part of 
Malvern Church was the somewhat awkward shape of the windows in 
the clerestory, &c., owing to a portion of their sides being used internally 
for stone panelling, but the effect in the interior was good. The clere- 
story agreed generally with those of Bath, St. Mary Redcliffe, and Sher- 
borne, Dorset, being exceedingly lofty and grand. Mr. Freeman then 
took the party to the east end, standing on the site of the old Lady- 
chapel. From excavations made some time ago, it appeared that the 
chapel had had a crypt, of which some fragments were still preserved 
at that end. The presbytery and apse had been Norman, and the Lady- 
chapel transitional, but reconstructed in Perpendicular times. There 
was no doubt, from the evidence afforded by the crypt, that the Lady- 
chapel was added at the end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
century, some capitals having been found which were of the same date 
as the two westernmost bays of Worcester Cathedral. The Perpendi- 
cular Lady-chapel must have been similar to that of Gloucester; and 
the builders had evidently aimed to get at once a large Lady-chapel and 
a great east window—a combination by no means easy to obtain. The 


restoration appeared to have been faithful to the original. The present - 


doorway at the east end was the ancient approach from the church to 
the Lady-chapel. There was no trace of a roof against any portion of 
the east wall of the presbytery, shewing that a space intervened between 
the east end and the west wall of the Lady-chapel. 

Mr. Freeman then took the company into the interior, and pointed 
out the Norman work of the nave, which he said would have been 
constructed at a later date than the old presbytery, as the building 
being a purely monastic one, and no parochial congregation having 
anything to do with it, the monks would first erect the eastern part, 
as that in which their services were to be conducted, leaving probably 
a considerable interval of time between the east end and the nave. 
The choir was under the tower, presenting exactly the same arrange- 
ment as at Pershore. Notwithstanding the changes introduced by the 
Perpendicular builders, they could still make out what the Norman 
church was. Eastward of the choir was the presbytery, which ori- 
ginally had an apse. This had been changed in Perpendicular t:mes 
into a square east end; the high altar had doors on each side open- 
ing into a sort of vestry behind. Beyond the reredos was a segmental 
wall, of Perpendicular work; and had that wall been a true semi- 
circle he should have felt certain that it represented the old Norman 
apse; but such doubtful evidence of the apse need not be resorted 
to, as the clerk of the works had informed him that on digging 
a little to the north-east of the door they had found a piece of 
a semicircular wall, which was no doubt the wall of the aisle running 
round the apse. So that here they had the common arrangement 
(shewn by Professor Willis on the previous day at Worcester) of an 
aisle running round the apse. The work of the nave was very plain, 
but was not necessarily early Norman on that account. The piers were 
much lower than those of Gloucester, Tewkesbury, or Pershore, but 
of the same general character. That sort of pier—circular and massive 
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—was peculiar to England, and he had never seen it in any church 
in Normandy, where the rectangular form generally prevailed. This 
marked feature of our Norman work was probably influenced by an 
earlier variety of Romanesque in fashion before the Conquest ; but this 
was mere conjecture, as we had but very little ante- Norman work that 
could be sworn to. Perhaps these piers were not meant to be so plain, 
as there was one respond which had been begun to be carved. Never- 
theless, plain or carved, they looked very well. The triforium had been 
taken down by the Perpendicular builders, but nothing was done to 
supply its place, and the present blank wall between the arches and the 
clerestory had a poor look. Norman aisles were usually narrow, and 
the south aisle here retained its original narrowness, the Perpendicular 
builders being unable to alter it on account of the cloisters, but they 
widened the north aisle to its present dimensions. A portion of Norman 
work was still to be seen in the wall of the south aisle and the doorway 
there. Nothing appeared to have been done to this church from the 
addition of the transitional Lady-chapel to the time of the Perpendicular 
work. Stained glass abounded here, and much of it was valuable and 
interesting as illustrative of the history of the church. In one of the 
clerestory windows was a request to pray for the soul of the prior who 
had a hand in erecting that part of the church, about 1453, so that the 
work in the presbytery was going on then. It was consecrated in 1460, 
which completed the eastern portion of the building. In another window, 
more westerly, was a figure of Bishop Alecock—a name well known at 
Cambridge both as a builder and a destroyer. Mr. Freeman pointed 
out the side panellings included within the outlines of the windows, also 
in the great west window; he then pointed out the low roof of the 
presbytery as not having been the original design, which was intended 
to be stone vaulting, as evident from the preparations still visible. 
Mr, Scott’s repairs of this church appeared to have been carried out in 
the most careful way, and he was glad to find that the old stalls, with 
their curious miserere carvings, were to be brought back to the pres- 
bytery. There was always a great difficulty in adapting a monastic 
church to parochial purposes; generally a compromise of some sort 
was necessary, but he felt sure that everything would be done as well 
as circumstances permitted. 

Mr. Markland (formerly Director of the Society of Antiquaries) made 
some remarks on a portion of the building, and was followed by Mr. J. 
Gough Nichols, who took the company to the north-east angle of the 
building, and shewed them a large collection of wall and pavement tiles, 
carefully preserved and arranged in the chancel wall, explaining their 
different patterns and the arms upon them, remarking that the ancient 
kiln in which tiles were manufactured at Malvern in the Middle Ages 
was discovered only a few years ago. He shewed examples of two sets 
of these tiles, dated 1453 and 1457. 

Next the party were led to the garden of the abbey boarding-house, 
south of the church, where Mr. Freeman shewed the site of the cloister 
and the domestic buildings of the priory, and expressed his regret at 
the destruction of the wooden roof of the refectory a few years ago, it 
having been one of the finest roofs in existence. At the point where 
the south transept joined on to the church, he shewed the remains of 
the original apse east of the transept, destroyed during the Perpen- 
dicular changes. He compared the character of the south doorway with 
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the work at Valle Crucis, and other places in Wales, Shropshire, and 
Ireland. 

The party next drove to Little Malvern, and inspected the ruinous 
but very interesting church there remaining, its chancel being almost 
the only existing portion of a building which once was attached to an 
important monastic establishment. Mr. Parsons pointed out the pecu- 
liar features of the edifice, and described the painted glass historically ; 
Mr. Nichols did the same for the tiles, which are the same as those of 
Great Malvern, having evidently been manufactured at the same kiln. 
Little Malvern Court, the residence of Mr. Berrington, was also visited ; 
it is partly constructed of the ruins of the monastic buildings. 

A visit was then made to the British Camp, where Mr. Lees made a 
few remarks, in which he attributed the formation of this earthwork 
(which he believed to be not a mere encampment, but a permanent 
fortress) to the interval after the departure of the Romans, and when 
Britons and Saxons were constantly engaged in deadly encounters. A 
brief discussion ensued, but no opposition was offered to the theory. 

The party dined at the Link Hotel, Lord Lyttelton in the chair, and 
in the evening returned to Worcester, where Mr. Binns read a paper in 
the Museum on the Worcester Porcelain Manufacture. 


Monday, July 28. Mexrttnes or Sections. Excurston To 
Brepon, &c. 
The first paper read was a short one by Mr. Hawkins, Treasurer of 
the Institute, on the Worcester Mint, which was as follows :— 


“ At a meeting of archwologists in the city of Worcester it may seem necessary to 
say a few words respecting the mint formerly established in this city. Athelstan 
ordered that no one should strike coins except in a town, and about the same time 
granted to certain cities and towns the privilege of coining, and prescribed the 
number of moneyers to be employed in each place. The name of Worcester does 
not appear in any record of this reign as a place of mintage, but there are coins of 
this monarch in which appear the words VerI and Ws, and these have been gene- 
rally assigned to Worcester ; but documents exist which record that two moneyers 
were established at Wareham, and it seems more reasonable to suppose that in that 
town these pieces were struck, otherwise we have coins struck at a place not re- 
corded, and no coins which can be assignable to a place where two moneyers were 
known to have been established. Upon coins of Eadmund, Eadred, Eadwig, Ead- 
gar, Eadward II., we have not any indication of Worcester, except WE upon a coin 
of Eadwig, which may more probably be assigned to Wareham for the reason 
stated above. Upon coins of Athelstan we read WigEA and W1nR, which, I think, 
may very reasonably be interpreted Worcester, as may also Wir and WIRI upon 
coins of Canute. On coins of Harthacnute the city is indicated by Wicr. Domes- 
day Book mentions a mint as existing in Worcester; and on coins of Edward the 
Confessor we read Wicrr, Wick, Winer, Winkz, which may be safely assigned 
to this city. Harold II., William the Conqueror, and Henry I. also had mints in 
this city. A coin of Stephen reads Were, which may indicate Worcester, Ware- 
ham, or Warwick. After this time we have not any notice of Worcester till the 
troublous times of Charles I., when we have a half-crown, the mint mark upon 
which is one pear on the obverse and three pears on the reverse. These are now 
part of the arms of the city, and establish Worcester as the place; and this may 
perhaps be confirmed if any archwologist could ascertain to whom the letters H.C. 
refer: they are to be found in the ornamental garniture at the bottom of the 
shield, if carefully looked for. There are other half-crowns of Charles I., on which 
appears the letter W., which has at times been supposed to refer to Worcester ; but 
the peculiarity of the type, unlike that of the Worcester coins, refutes that opinion, 
and the late Mr. T. F. Dymock has given good reasons for assigning these pieces 

to Weymouth *.” 





* See Numismatic Chronicle for 1861, p. 185. 
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A communication was next read from Dr. Ormerod, on some Roman 
remains found near Gloucester, after which Mr. Joseph Burtt, Assistant 
Keeper of the Public Records, gave an account of ** Documentary Evi- 
dences relating to Worcester preserved in MS. Repositories” in that 
city, which we have already printed®; Mr. Warwick read a paper 
“On the Visions of Piers Plowman,” and expressed a hope that the 
Dean and Chapter of Worcester would allow an examination of the 
fourteenth century MSS. in their possession, with the idea that they 
would throw some light on the history of the monk of Malvern. The 
meeting concluded with a paper by Mr. Tucker, “‘On Worcestershire 
Families, Extinct and Extant,” from which we borrow a passage :— 


* At the dissolution of the monasteries Worcestershire probably underwent a 
greater change, as far as family history is concerned, than any other county, for 
the majority of the land was held by the Church, and this enabled the King to in- 
troduce, in parcelling it out, a great many new names. We can form some estimate 
of this from the fact that the fifteen chief owners at the time of Domesday had 
multiplied to some 300 during the heralds’ visitations, of which the pedigrees of 
some 240 are recorded. The first visitation was by Benolte in 1530, and is now in 
the College of Arms; the second by Cooke (Norroy) in 1569, which was apparently 
continued in 1571. There is one copy of it in the Harleian collection, which I ob- 
served contained an interesting list of J.P.’s for Worcester in 1601. The third 
visitation was compiled jointly by St. George and Burrough, 1684. Amongst the 
additional MSS. in the British Museum there is also a visitation dated 1634, with 
a list of arms of the date 1574, purchased at Lord Macartney’s sale, but of this I 
know nothing. But the county, as constituted under these different visitations, had 
yet many and important changes to undergo, irrespective of the various incidents 
and accidents by which families become alienated and lands change owners. ‘lhe 
foolhardy attempt of Essex involved the forfeiture of the possessions of several of 
his followers, and amongst these were many Worcestershire proprietors. In the 
next reign, the Gunpowder Plot had the supposed support of some great Worces- 
tershire families, who suffered deprivation in consequence; and in the civil wars 
between Charles and his Parliament the gentlemen of Worcester probably played 
a more conspicuous part than those of any other county either on one side or the 
other. It is a noteworthy fact that the first and last battles of this civil war were 
both fought at Worcester, and in the same month, September, though at an in- 
terval of nine years. The Worcestershire men I find ranged under the King’s 
banner are Talbot, Windsor, Lyttelton, Sandys, Russell, Berkeley, Winford, Bar- 
rett, Pakington, Clare, Ingram, Bromley, Hornyold, Wylde, Cookes, Acton, Towns- 
hend, Sheldon, Walsh, Habingdon, Penel, Langston, Herbert, and Prior. Amongst 
those who fought for the Parliament are recorded Rouse, Lechmere, Dobyns, Lygon, 
Salway, Cookes, Pytts, Dingley, Edgiock, Millward, More, Smith, Colins, Younge, 
and Symonds. Some of these wasted or ruined their estates by the parts they 
played, but the majority continued, and still are time-honoured names here, and 
hold the same properties as then.” 


Excursion To Brepon, TEwKEsBuRY, AND DEERHURST. 


At one o’clock the train was taken first to Bredon, where the com- 
pany visited the fine old church of that parish. The Rev. J. K. Booker 
was present to receive the party. Mr. J.S. Walker read a paper, 
shewing the building to be a compound of Norman, Early English, De- 
corated, and Perpendicular. It has a fine porch and good doorways, 
with the chevron variously disposed, a thirteenth-century chapel on the 
south, and a chancel, which was probably used by the monks, while the 
nave was the parish church. There is a singular piscina, with trefoil- 
headed lancet light at the back of it, opening into the churchyard ; 
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a brass to Bishop Prideaux ; two or three good stone monuments ; coffin 
slabs of an unusually good character, most of which are engraved; en- 
caustic tiles, &c. Professor Willis pointed out a similar example of 
moulding to that which he had shewn at Worcester Cathedral, viz., 
a continuous semi-cylindrical moulding all round the arch to the ground, 
without interruption; also the festooned Norman capital which charac- 
terizes this district. Bredon Church was restored in 1842, and was 
well done considering that period, it being one of the first of our 
churches in which open seats were introduced. A fine barn of the 
fourteenth century, near the church, was inspected on account of its 
immense size and church-like proportions, two rows of massive wooden 
pillars dividing it into nave and aisles, while the great doors in the centre 
form something like transepts. It has an open roof, and chimney of 
the same date. Professor Willis remarked that the same resemblance 
to a church was found in great numbers of refectories and ancient 
dining-halls attached to episcopal and other houses. 

On arriving at Tewkesbury, carriages were ready to take the party 
to Deerhurst, where is an acknowledged Saxon church which has been 
recently restored. The principal Saxon remain is the tower, where 
may be seen the long-and-short work usually believed to be characteristic 
of this style, herring-bone masonry, two-light openings for windows, 
with triangular heads and baluster between, all rudely ornamented with 
a kind of fluting, beside other openings both triangular and round- 
headed. The tower is four stories high, divided in two by a wall, and 
the walls of that and the body of the church are of rubble. The chancel 
wall has an arch also of Saxon character, now blocked up, and the side 
walls of the chancel, as also the adjoining vestry, contain many un- 
doubted remains of Saxon work. Mr. Parker indicated the various 
points of this most interesting church, observing that it was built by 
Earl Odda, in honour of the Trinity, on the third of April, in the four- 
teenth year of ‘‘ Saint Edward” (the Confessor). It is therefore the 
earliest dated church in England, and differs essentially from the Nor- 
man in style; for while the early Norman was plain in character, the 
modification of Romanesque which preceded it was frequently ornate, 
considerable ornamentation being put on the windows of Deerhurst 
tower. Outside the east end the capitals of the shafts are well de- 
veloped, with a kind of keel moulding at the angles; and near there are 
some flat pilaster strips. There was an apse, but it is now gone. The 
theory is that these early churches were imitations of the wooden ones 
of earlier times. The little north chapel contains some brasses, and 
there is Early English and other work in the nave which is deserving 
of study. 

The Rev. C. G. Davies, Vicar of Tewkesbury, who had attended the 
party from that town to Deerhurst, took the bulk of them back by the 
river, pointing out on the way the site of the battle of Tewkesbury ; and 
after providing refreshments at his house, went with them into the 

arish church, where he assisted by his notes the explanations of Mr. 
Parker. The latter described Tewkesbury Church as of the same cha- 
racter with those of Pershore, Gloucester, Malvern, &c., the principal 
portion being early Norman. Its consecration took place in 1121. 
First he took them into the transept and chapel on the south side, 
shewing some rib-vaulting which was believed to be the earliest ex- 
ample known, as it did not generally come into use till the middle of 
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the twelfth century. Noticing, in passing, the interesting Early Eng- 
lish tomb of Abbot Allen (1202), Mr. Parker described the Decorated 
vaulting resting on Norman piers, the sacristy (a beautiful specimen of 
fourteenth-century work), and the radiating chapels round the east end, 
and shewed that the Lady-chapel had been pulled down in the time of 
Henry VIII., when the parishioners exerted themselves, and bought 
the ishurch of the Crown, the deed of sale being still extant. There 
had been a small parish church, but it was disused some time before 
the Reformation, the townspeople using the nave of the abbey for divine 
service. The Incumbent reminded the party, while at the east end of 
the church, that they were then standing over the remains of “ false, 
fleeting, perjured Clarence.” Next they passed to the choir, where the 
Rey. gentleman read Mr. Shaw’s dissertation in eulogy of the splendid 
old glass in the windows of the choir, which is fourteenth-century work. 
Mr. Parker also pointed out the singular series of tombs, from very early 
to almost present times, which adorn this church, one of them (to a 
Beauchamp) being very gorgeous, consisting of two stories, and in other 
respects an imitation of a domestic chapel, having contained an altar ; 
date, Henry V. The beautiful sedilia were much admired, and the 
organ was spoken of by the Vicar as having been that on which Milton 
played to please the Protector. The nave of the church with its splendid 
deeply recessed western arch was much admired. Mr. Parker alluded 
to the various theories as to the intention of this arch, which he believed 
to have been originally merely a recessed arch answering the purpose of 
a porch, The window it contains is a debased one, date 1686. The 
turrets of the west end are original, except that perhaps they once had 
conical terminations. He noticed the baluster shaft used in the open- 
ings above as having been usually assigned to the Saxon style, and he 
alluded to a remarkable peculiarity in the church, viz., that although 
Decorated vaults had been put to rest upon Norman walls, the builders 
of the former had faith in the stability of the latter, and, with one ex- 
ception only, put no flying buttresses to receive the thrust. A portion 
of Trinity Chapel, the burial-place of the De Clares, a thirteenth-century 
building, with Decorated windows, was next examined, and then the 
exterior of the east and south sides of the church, where the monastic 
buildings were attached, and where some interesting remains of the 
cloister, and the canopy of the dais of the refectory, are still to be seen. 

The party dined together at an hotel, and then returned to Wor- 
cester. 


At the evening conversazione, which was fully attended, a paper was 
read by Mr. Franks, on the ‘‘ Manufacture of Porcelain,” in which he 
stated that séme contemporaneous writers had supposed that a manu- 
facture of porcelain existed in England as early as the year 1698, but 
he contended that there was nothing whatever to prove that porcelain 
was ever made in this country previous to 1745, when it was produced 
at Chelsea. As a proof of this, he referred to several specimens in the 
museum, more especially to a cream-jug, entrusted to him by Mr. W. 
Russell, and to other articles belonging to Sir E, A. H. Lechmere, 
Mr. Binns, and himself. 
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Tuesday, July 29. Conctuptine Mertixe. Excursion To 
Witter, &c. 


At this meeting the customary business was transacted, new members 
elected, and the place of meeting for 1863 fixed for Rochester*. Thanks 
were voted to the various bodies and individuals by whom such cordial 
welcome had been given to the Institute, and were suitably acknow- 
ledged. Mr. J. H. Parker, of Oxford, said he could not allow the mneet- 
ing to separate without calling upon the Institute to express publicly, 
what they had agreed upon in private, their regret that a valuable land- 
mark of history, the Guesten-hall,— one of the evidences of the hospitality 
of our forefathers,—should have been destroyed. The spirit of destruc- 
tion had got abroad in Worcester as in other places, and he was sorry 
to note the many objects of historical interest that had been cleared 
away. He did not wish to enter into the causes which had led to the 
destruction of the Guesten-hall, but simply to express regret that it had 
perished before their eyes. The meeting then terminated. 


Excursion to Stanrorp Court, Wirtey, &c. 


Soon after the close of the meeting a large party set off in carriages, 
having received an invitation from Sir Thos. E. Winnington, Bart., 
M.P., to visit his seat at Stanford. They drove first to Martley, and 
inspected the church, which contains some Norman work, in which 
several fourteenth-century windows are inserted, and an Early English 
window in the chancel. The north and south doorways are good 
Norman, the latter being obscured by a modern vestry. The tower is 
Perpendicular. A curious sculptured chimney-piece, containing various 
emblazonments of arms, in the rectory-house (Rev. H. J. Hastings’) 
was also examined, and then the party drove on to Little Shelsley 
Church, which is very small, though quite sufficient for the require- 
ments of the parish, there being only forty persons resident therein. 
The church is remarkable for its well-preserved roodscreen, and a 
square space attached thereto in the nave, which is enclosed by carved 
work similar in character to that of the roodscreen, and supposed to 
have been a chantry chapel—the only example of the kind, it is said, 
in the county. A considerable portion of the church is Norman work, 
and there are tiles, an incised cross, an interesting monument to 
a Walsh, date 1596, a black-letter Bible, date 1617, and many other 
objects of curiosity. 

Stanford Court was the next stage arrived at, the excursionists hav- 
ing greatly admired the beauty of the whole line of route from Wor- 
cester,—the vale of the Teme, the charming slopes and hills on every 
side, the luxuriant crops, and the magnificent weather, all tending to 
give our visitors a high idea of our natural advantages. Sir Thos. 
Winnington and his lady received the party, which numbered between 
sixty and seventy. After dinner, Lord Neaves proposed “ The health 
of Sir Thos. and Lady Winnington,” thanking them most cordially for 
their hospitality, and for the very kind reception they had given to the 
Institute and its friends. After this, the company proceeded to the 
upper portion of the house and inspected the library of ancient books 
and manuscripts, a great store of which is ready to be put into order 
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and arrangement. The magnificent cedar tree, covering half an acre of 
land in the kitchen-garden, was then visited and excited much at- 
tention. 

The party then went to Witley Court, the splendid residence of the 
Earl of Dudley, where the fountains were set to play, and the house, 
church, and gardens were inspected and admired. After spending an 
hour there, they went on to the residence of B. Gibbons, Esq., whose 
fine collection of paintings greatly interested them; and thence to Holt 
Castle, where J. Pickernell, Esq., shewed them the antiquities and 
modern attractions of his beautiful residence. It’ was now too late for 
a thorough examination of Holt Church, but enough was seen of its fine 
Norman examples of doors and windows and its other features, to 
please and interest the visitors; and after a brief inspection the party 
returned to Worcester. 


Tue Museum. 


The collection of antiquarian and other objects of interest exhibited in 
the College-hall was extraordinary, considering the very short space of 
time in which the museum was formed; and great credit is due to 
Mr. Tucker for the clear and comprehensive manner in which everything 
was arranged and labelled. Mr. Albert Way was very successful in 
obtaining historical portraits of the English kings, queens, and other 
royal personages of the Tudor and Stuart periods, and the series was 
almost complete. It occupied the wall of the room next the cloisters. 
Among these were Henry VII. and VIII.; the sister of the latter, 
and her husband Brandon, Duke of Suffolk; Mary Queen of Eng- 
land, and Mary Queen of Scots; the Princess Elizabeth, daughter 
of James I.; Charles I. and II., &c. Several of these were from the 
gallery at Hagley (Lord Lyttelton’s), and other historical portraits were 
from the collection in the Museum of the Natural History Society. 
Among local worthies were Lord Keeper Coventry (from Westwood), 
several of the Lyttelton family, including Bishop Lyttelton ; Dorothy, 
Lady Pakington, the supposed author of ‘The Whole Duty of Man,” once 
so popular; Butler, author of ‘ Hudibras ;” the fine portrait of Baxter, 
lent by the Trustees of Dr. Williams’s Library, London; Foley, of 
Stourbridge, the founder of Old Swinford Hospital (from the Trustees of 
the Hospital); Richard Winnington, 1578 (from Sir Thomas Win- 
nington’s); Bishop Stillingfleet in early life (from Mrs. Stillingfleet) ; 
Dr. Martin Wall (from Sir C. Hastings), and various others. 

The municipal regalia of Worcester, with a silver-gilt cup from 
Kidderminster Corporation, and other similar objects, made a fine group 
on the northern side of the room; on the south side were ranged, in 
different glass cases, illustrations of the early British period, in torques, 
celts, armlets, knives of flint and bone, arms, &c. The Roman period 
shewed funeral urns, Samian ware, fibule, spear-heads, and weapons of 
different kinds, &c. The Anglo-Saxon period was represented in 
swords, daggers, rings, and a variety of ornaments in bronze and other 
metal, &c. The Medieval period was rich in dishes and cups in metal, 
rings, and other personal ornaments, elaborate carvings, sculptures in 
ivory, carved devotional tablets, illuminated books, manuscripts, casts of 
seals, and other objects scarcely to be classified. 

There was likewise an excellent collection of autographs, among them 
Victoria, Anne, William III., Charles II., Cromwell, Charles I., and Eliza- 
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beth, James III. (Scotland), James V. (Scotland), Lord Chesterfield, Sir 
Edward Hyde, Robert Burns, Titus Oates, Jeremy Taylor, Archbishop 
Laud, &c. The collection of Worcester porcelain was very fine, and 
included an historical series, from the earliest known specimens to the 
time of the late proprietor of the works, Mr. Chamberlain; and the 
Salopian, Chelsea, and Bow porcelains were represented; of the two 
former there were good collections. There was a fine bust of George II., 
said to be of Worcester porcelain. The cases presented a fine series of 
enamels and Wedgewood ware, both in medallion and cameo. 

Tables down the centre of the room were covered with matters of 
interest and curiosity. Among them were some remarkably fine illumi- 
nated manuscripts, especially an illuminated copy of statutes, ‘“‘ Myrrour 
of the World,” bearing date 1380, printed by Caxton; ‘‘Dictes or 
Saynges of Philosophers,” 1377, printed by Caxton ; a quilt of Catherine 
of Arragon, Queen of Henry VIII.; the original charter of Queen 
Elizabeth to the clothiers of Worcester; funeral pall and other relics of 
the Clothiers’ and Cordwainers’ Companies of Worcester; the Habing- 
don manuscript from which Nash obtained the greater part of his 
History of Worcester; the pair of gloves delivered by Charles I. to 
Bishop Juxon on the scaffold on the morning of his execution ; a pair of 
gloves belonging to James I.; a pair of Queen Anne’s gloves; a pair of 
Queen Elizabeth's gloves ; one of the earliest copies of the “‘ Worcester 
Postman,” date 1716; curious old tobacco pipes, date seventeenth 
century; aset of gold coronation medals, from Charles I. to Victoria 
inclusive ; a curious collection of knives, forks, and spoons ; Shakespeare’s 
comb ; a collection of Norwegian relics; tapestry; matrices of seals of 
the Peculiars of the diocese of Worcester; Charles the First’s Bible 
and Prayer-book, in elaborate jewelled binding; manuscripts from 
the library at Hereford Cathedral; matrices of the seals of the city 
of Worcester; lock of the fifteenth century; the letters patent of 
Charles I. creating Sir Edward Lyttelton, Keeper of the Great Seal, 
Baron Lyttelton, of Munslow, and containing highly finished portraits of 
Charles I. and Baron Lyttelton; a large collection of ecclesiastical 
seals; Queen Elizabeth’s spoon and fork; several branks and scolds’ 
bridles, from Mr. LI. Jewitt, of Derby, one of which formerly belonged 
to the Corporation of Bewdley ; specimens of encaustic tiles; collections 
of coins; chain armour with the rings riveted ; curious old chests with 
complicated locks fastening from the lid; a collection of photographs, 
exquisite miniatures, and paragons of ivory-work; engravings; old 
armour, swords, and arms of the Stuart period; the double-handed 
sword preserved in the Hook family, and said to have been used to 
rescue Henry VIII. in a skirmish in France‘; a finely executed frieze 
of excellent Italian work, in high-relief, representing in very spirited 
style a battle; Queen Anne’s pillow-case; Corporation deeds of the city 
of Worcester, and the first known chamber order-book or minute-book 
of the Corporation ; two curious porcelain puzzle jugs; some fine silver 
work, especially a small frieze ; charter of Bishop Wulstan to the Priory 
of Worcester; the Pakington deeds; remains of the vestments of the 
bishop lately discovered in a stone coffin in Worcester Cathedral, &c. 
Mr. Eaton exhibited a large number of ancient books, paintings, en- 
gravings, armour, and relics found on Castle-hill. 
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CAMBRIAN ARCHZZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Concluded from p. 454.) 


Wednesday, Aug. 27. Excurstoy to Cann Brea Mine. 


A party left Truro by the West Cornwall Railway, alighting at Pool ; 
and detaching a small party who desired to visit Camborne and its 
church, the main body of excursionists ascended Carn Brea. Here the 
party inspected the fortifications, hut circles, rock basins, castle, and 
ancient mine workings, under the guidance of Mr. Whitley, one of the 
Honorary Secretaries of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, well known 
for his scientific attainments, and for his knowledge of primeval anti- 
quities in Cornwall and Devon. They then, under the direction! of the 
resident agent, visited Carn Brea Mine, with the operations of which they 
were greatly interested. After luncheon, the excursionists, rejoined by 
the Camborne detachment, returned to the Newham Station, where they 
embarked on board the “ Fal” steamer, and made a pleasant trip down 
the river and into Falmouth harbour, as far as to the Black Rock, 
under the guidance of Mr. Hingston Harvey, a very excellent instructor 
in al] the beauties and attractions of the river and harbour scenery. 


At the evening conversazione, Mr. Hussry Vrvran, M.P., presided, 
and introduced Mr. E. A. Freeman, of Somerlease, Somersetshire, who 
delivered an address, full of detailed information, ‘‘ On the Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Wales.”’ In his preliminary observations he expressed 
regret that, in the programme of proceedings for this Annual Meeting, 
more attention had not been paid to objects of local interest in Corn- 
wall; especially considering the analogies of language and history that 
exist between Cornwall and Wales. Of the ecclesiastical architecture 
of Wales he remarked generally that it had been unduly depreciated ; 
for, although it possessed no such splendid specimens as were to be 
seen in England and France, yet, as in Ireland, so in Wales, there were 
numerous instances of—what he always regarded with great interest— 
small and plain buildings on great types,—of picturesque outline, and 
generally harmonizing with the surrounding scenery. Of these small 
churches some were parochial and some monastic; and many had for- 
merly been both parochial and monastic. On this peculiarity Mr. 
Freeman dwelt at some tength, as it explained the present condition of 
numerous churches, in which, after the Reformation, the monastic por- 
tions had either been destroyed or ruinously neglected, while the paro- 
chial portions had been preserved. Many other characteristics of the 
Welsh churches were pointed out in much detail, and were illustrated 
by numerous drawings; and throughout this portion of his address 
Mr. Freeman much insisted on the importance of giving attention to the 
study of localism in connection with church architecture. As instances 
of neglect in this respect, he adduced the recent erection of spired 
churches in the midst of the beautiful groups of towers at Wells and 
Taunton. He urged that, instead of thus introducing incongruous 
novelties, the builders of new churches should adopt a style in harmony 
with that already in existence in a district, but at the same time they 
might laudably strive to emulate or surpass the beauty of the older 
buildings. By due attention to Jocalisms of scenery and of existing 
architecture in the erection of new churches, he believed these might be 
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rendered much more effective as works of art than they otherwise could 
be made by any elaborateness of external architectural ornament. On 
the subject of what may be termed district peculiarities apparent in 
styles of ecclesiastical architecture, Mr. Freeman gave the results of his 
observation and study on the churches of Somersetshire and other parts 
of England, and he then took occasion to speak, in terms of very high 
praise, of the architectural beauty of Probus Tower, which, with St. 
Austell Church, he had visited on Tuesday. The tower of Probus 
Church was essentially in style a Somersetshire church, though modified 
by the nature of the materials employed ; it was one of the finest towers 
he knew, and, in his opinion, would rank among the best half-dozen in 
Somersetshire. The tower at St. Austell was also good, but was not 
equal to that of Probus; its chief peculiarity was that all its niches and 
their imagery were perfect—having escaped the iconoclastic fury that in 
most parts of the country marked the period of the Reformation. Truro 
Church possessed some ornament worth notice: externally it was more 
in the Norfolk than the Somerset style; but within, it approaches 
nearer to the Somersetshire. In conclusion, Mr. Freeman again urged 
on students of ecclesiastical architecture the importance of giving con- 
siderable attention to localism, and also to the history and especial 
purpose—monastic or parochial—of any church building which they 
proposed to examine. 

The Rev. F. C. Hingeston, Rector of Ringmore, next read a paper 
“On the Churches of Cornwall,” and Mr. Parker, of Oxford, gave some 
account of a mediseval house of the time of Henry VIILI., called Place- 
house, at Fowey, of which he spoke in terms of very high praise, as not 
only the finest example in Cornwall, but one of the finest in England 
of a particular class, having the front covered with rich panelling carved 
in stone in perfect preservation ; Restormel Castle; the old Castle and 
buildings in connection with it at Lostwithiel; Lanherne, Trecarrell, and 
Cothele. In reply to a call for some observations on Lanhydrock, Mr. 
Parker replied that it was not medizval,—it was of the time of Charles 
the First—a comparatively modern building,—the medieval class of 
houses terminating with the time of Henry the Eighth. 


Thursday, Aug. 28. Excursion 10 Taz Lanp’s Env. 


THE members started by the early train, leaving Truro at 6.45 a.m., 
for the purpose of exploring various antiquities in the Land’s End dis- 
trict. On arriving at the Marazion-road station the party proceeded to 
the house of R. R. Michell, Esq., Mayor of Marazion, who hospitably 
received them at breakfast ; after which a few members set off to inspect 
the church of St. Hilary, whilst the remainder took boat and visited 
St. Michael’s Mount, the most picturesque, and at the same time one of 
the most interesting, objects in Cornwall. 

After inspecting the geological strata of the island and all within the 
castle worthy of attention, the party returned to the station, where being 
joined by later arrivals, the whole company, nearly one hundred in 
number, set off on their expedition to the west, and, passing through 
Alverton and by Trereife, halted at the Boscawen-tin Circle. 

This so-called Druidic monument consists of nineteen stones, forming 
a complete circle, with an immense block or pillar standing in the 
centre, and considered:by the historian Borlase to have been a place of 
council, where, he says, “* Whilst any election or decree was depending, 
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or any solemn compact to be confirmed, the principal persons concerned 
stood each by his pillar; and where a middle stone was erected in the 
centre, there stood the prince or general elect.’” On leaving Boscawen-iin 
the party proceeded direct to the Land’s End, where they received 
a cordial welcome from the gentry in the vicinity. After luncheon the 
explorers started to visit the Logan Rock. On reaching the village of 
Treryn, the horses were taken out of the carriages, and the party pro- 
ceeded on foot to Treryn-Dinas, or Castle Treen. This glorious collec- 
tion of rocks was seen to the utmost advantage under the glowing 
beams of an autumnal sun, and the visitors fully appreciated not only 
the beauty of the scenery, but also the antiquarian interest which attaches 
to this bold promontory. Treryn-Dinas is one of the best examples of 
cliff castles. Its builders are unknown. Dr. Borlase says these castles 
are the work of the Danes; Polwhele considers them of Irish construc- 
tion, but it appears most probable that they are British. Within Treryn- 
Dinas rises the bold headland on which rests the Logan Stone, a huge 
mass of rock upwards of seventy tons in weight, which may be rocked 
or “logged’’ by the strength of one man. Its perfect oscillation was 
greatly injured in 1824, when it was wantonly thrown out of position by 
a lieutenant in the royal navy. The rock was pulled back to its former 
place, but it has never moved so easily as in by-gone years. 

From the Logan Rock the party returned on foot to Treryn village, 
and then took carriage for St. Burian. This church possesses a noble 
tower, and within its walls are several remnants of a curiously carved 
roodscreen. In the churchyard is the head of an ancient cross placed 
on a tier of steps. 

After a visit to the Fogou, or Cave, at Trewoofe, the members of the 
Association returned to Penzance. 

The evening meeting was held at the Guildhall, Mr. Hussey Vivzan, 
M.P., in the chair, when, by desire of the Chairman, Mr. Blight gave an 
account of the day’s excursion. He said,— 


“The objects visited to-day, in the course of what I am happy to find has been 
a successful excursion, scarcely require any lengthened description by me, or any 
attempt at remark. I would much rather listen to other gentlemen, and so would 
those present who know the district well, for all of us are interested in the opinions 
of such learned and experienced antiquaries as we see around us. We succeeded 
in seeing every object placed on the programme. We commenced with the Circle 
of Boscawen-fin, which has the peculiar feature of a pillar near its centre in an in- 
clined position: this appears the original design. On our journey thence to the 
Land’s End we passed the cross at Crowz-an-wra, and left on our right the dark 
hills of Bartiné and Chapel Carn Brea—the former crowned by an old fortification 
—on the summit of the latter was an ancient chapel. After lunch, proceeding to 
Treryn, we saw one of the finest examples of the cliff castles of the county ; and 
it would be a very good subject for enquiry as to the people who constructed that 
fortification. It has been supposed such fortresses were made by the Danes; but 
if they are the works of foreigners, they were probably occupied but for short 
periods; at certain seasons access to the cliffs from the sea would have been im- 
possible, St. Burian was next visited. It is well known that Athelstan formed 
a collegiate establishment at that place; the whole of the present church has been 
considered of the fifteenth century; we noticed to-day built up at the north side 
of the chancel an early Norman arch: good evidence that there was existing 
a church in this place within no very great period after Athelstan. I believe the 
cross near the porch is not of very early date, but the ordinary kind of churchyard 
cross in Cornwall. On our way home we visited Bolleit Circle, or the Nine Merry 
Maidens of the popular tradition, who were turned to stone for Sabbath dancing ; 
the ‘Pipers’ and a holed stone were also inspected. The Fogou, a cave at Tre- 
woofe, attracted considerable attention and interested many gentlemen more than 
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anything else, and there is much speculation whether it was a mere hiding-place 
or a habitation in connection with the fort or camp by which it was surrounded.” 


Professor Babington followed, with some remarks. Speaking of the 
stone circles, he said,— 


“ Whether these circles were ever occupied by great mounds of earth in the in- 
terior, whether they were intended for funebrial or religious purposes, might be 
discussed at great length ; I have no doubt various opinions would find different 
advocates, and many of the arguments would admit of extensive discussion. I in- 
cline to the opinion that in most cases these circles were surrounded by great 
mounds of earth; there were smaller stones perhaps in the interior; and I believe 
they are funebrial structures. At Boscawen-in is a large stone standing in the 
centre. It is not clear what such stones can have had to do with funebrial ceremony. 
Had it been a kistvaen thére would be no difficulty, but here we have a large 
obelisk, while a box of stones would be hidden, or was intended to be so.” 


He spoke also of the Logan Rock and the cliff castles :— 


* At the Logan Rock we all of us must have remarked a very strong range of 
fortifications ; I can only say I strongly incline to support Mr. Blight’s statements, 
and thoroughly concur in everything he has said. The rock itself is of much 
interest, but I must say it seems to me a natural production. I do not suppose the 
hand of man made it a Logan Rock, for it shews the usual method in which granite 
decomposes when exposed to the atmosphere, especially an atmosphere so near the 
sea. The ease with which it was formerly moved—a facility which was much 
lessened after its overthrow—led to the belief that it was artificially made by the 
Druids and was intended for sacred or necromantic purposes: if they did not wish 
a man to move the stone, he was placed where he could not move it; if they 
wished him to be successful, he was placed where success was certain. I will not 
dwell upon the question whether the Druids ever lived here or whether they 
made the stone; if they had not the power of making such a stone, we have 
a natural phenomenon of a most remarkable character. Three ranges of forti- 
fications surround the headland, and the rock appears to stand in one of those 
remarkable maritime fortresses we find around our coasts and in most of the 
countries of Western Europe. They were occupied by a people who did not 
repair to them for any length of time, for they had not much water supply 
and must have kept up a communication with the sea. They were probably 
used offensively and defensively against the native inhabitants of the surround- 
ing country, and were the strongholds of persons who visited the land for the 
purposes of plunder. Whether they were Danes or any other nation we cannot 
disenss now, but they seem to have secured their ships in some sheltered spot, 
protected themselves by these fortifications during the time they found them con- 
venient for their predatory excursions, and kept the country so far in subjection as 
to provide themselves with provisions and water. They evidently knew how to 
protect themselves by earthworks and by great ranges of stones. I forget what 
the inner circle was at Treryn, but I saw three lines of circumvallation, as far as 
they were necessary ; and any attack would have to pass these one after another, 
which probably could only be done with extreme difficulty.” 


A discussion ensued, in which Lord Dunraven, Dr. Barham, the 
Rev. James Graves, of Kilkenny, Mr. Freeman, Dr. Simpson, and others 
took part, after which the Rev. E. L. Barnwell, of Ruthin, made some 
observations on medieval remains in Brittany, limiting his remarks to 
tumuli, cromlechs, and dolmens. He said that rock basins were all 
purely the work of nature, and this he had invariably observed, after 
many miles of travel. No such thing as a Druidical altar is known. 
No doubt Druidical structures were once in existence, and the question 
naturally arises—Where are they? There was a very good answer. 
When the Romans became masters of the land, they meddled largely in 
politics and religion; they cut down the sacred groves; and both the 
Romans and the Christians endeavoured to destroy all vestiges of 
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a pre-existing creed. Therefore the answer was—The Druidical altars 
have disappeared. A native of Brittany had recently published this 
theory, and, aided by his book and the guidance and observation of 
a most intelligent Breton, he (Mr. Barnwell) had recently examined all 
the cases of suspected Druidical workmanship in Brittany, but in no 
single instance was there any appearance save that which the operations 
of the atmosphere might effect on the softer parts of granite. After 
referring to the Druids of the day, or medieval Druids, and to the 
original or orthodox Druid, he described the divisions of Brittany, some 
of the names of which find their prototypes in Wales and Cornwall,— 
touched on the Breton language, so imperfectly understood by most 
tourists, who are, therefore, confined by the patois to the great highways 
of travel,—and said that most of the important antiquities are on the 
coasts. The Breton cromlechs are numerous, some of them perfect 
and of immense size. One cromlech had its walls ornamented in 
a most complicated way; its pure white quartz was carved as gro- 
tesquely as a South Sea Islander’s face is tattooed; it is on an island 
three miles from the mainland, and composed of stones which must 
have come from the mainland. A dolmen under a tumulus in this 
cromlech had three well-polished and finished holes. These had some 
use, but what use it was impossible to say. Near it were found some 
urns, bones, and small flint or stone (not bronze) instruments. There 
had also been found some gold collars, which evidently fitted round the 
neck. Hundreds of bronze instruments are found at a time im other 
places. Last year one hundred and sixty-four bronze celf «ere dis- 
covered in making a railway, one of which he had left in the “iuseum 
at Truro, and one other of which was a very beautiful specimen; but 
nowhere in Brittany was a bronze instrument found in these chambers 
or cromlechs. After a minute study of these Breton cromlechs, he 
could only say that the Welsh and Cornish ones were mere débris of 
the original structures. Some of these Breton cromlechs had slabs 
forty feet long. Such immense blocks, difficult as it may seem, had 
no doubt been placed in their present position by means of inclined 
planes of earth, rollers, and rude instruments of propulsion. By means 
of large diagrams he shewed a sacrificial axe discovered in a priest’s 
grave, a genuine sickle, as he believed, (just such as an arch-Druid is 
represented in pictures as holding in his hand to cut the sacred mistletoe, ) 
and a rude casting of an animal something like an elephant, but still 
more resembling a tapir. A gigantic tumulus, built up of sea and sand, 
with occasional courses of stone, had been discovered, and in it a large 
number of stone instruments, or ‘celts, all cracked across the middle. 
The last Cornish circle seen that day at Bolleit was a little gem; it was 
perfect, and although small, well deserved preservation and attention. 
In Brittany there was no circle; all the pillar stones were in parallel 
lines, and the most remarkable was at Carnac. Mr. Barnwell gave 
many details of the Carnac antiquities and of Loo Mariaker, of interest 
even to those who have read the descriptions of Jephson, Weld, and 
other writers. The largest dolmen known was forty feet high; another 
was sixty when complete, but was now in four parts, having probably 
been fractured by lightning. 
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Friday, Aug. 29. Vistr to Cuysauster, Coun Castiz, &c. 


A large party started from Penzance, and passing through Gulval, 
drove out to the ancient British village of Chysauster, a most remark- 
able specimen of the stone hut dwellings of our forefathers. After 
taking a passing glance at Treen Circle, a few of the members visited 
the “ Bee-hive Hut,” at Bosprennis, which was pronounced by Pro- 
fessor Babington the most perfect primeval antiquity he had ever seen. 
Taking their way under the lofty hill of Carn Galva, and through the 
little village of Rosemurgie, with the deep blue sea murmuring in the 
distance, the party reached Chin Cromlech, a sepulchral chamber, of 
which the cap-stone is nearly thirteen feet long and twelve feet wide ; 
and then next repaired to Chfin Castle, where luncheon was provided 
by gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 

Chin Castle is a circular fort of dry stone walls in two almost com- 
plete circles, the diameter of the space enclosed being about a hundred 
and thirty feet. The external walls are of strong masonry, of great beauty 
in execution and detail, and bear evidences of being a most formidable 
fortress, to which it is supposed the inhabitants of the British village 
of Bosullow Crellas, lying at no great distance on the north-east, fled for 
safety. This supposition was strongly supported by Professor Simpson, 
who delivered a short address on the spot regarding the castle, in 
which he said that it was the general belief of archzologists that these 
circles were not inhabited by the Celtic race, but that in time of war 
they fled to them for protection. 

At the conclusion of Professor Simpson’s address, the party visited 
the curious Mén Scryfa, or ‘written stone,’ which bears the inscrip- 
tion :—“ Rialobran-Cunoval Fil.”” This is a sepulchral monument, 
ascribed to the fifth century of the Christian era. 

The next interesting object was Mén-an-tol, ‘the holed stone,’ 
which is a large irregular block of granite, standing erect, and pierced 
with a circular hole; through this almost every one present crept or 
was gently lifted, in recognition of the virtue popularly ascribed to it 
of curing all spinal diseases. 

The Lanyon Cromlech was next visited, after which the party drove 
off to Madron Well. This baptistery, which is at present in a some- 
what ruinous condition, was formerly resorted to as a test of faith or 
innocence. It was the last place inspected, and the company returned 
to Penzance, whence they proceeded by the railway to Truro. 


At the evening meeting Professor Babington gave an account of the 
day’s proceedings. After some remarks on the wanton destruction 
of antiquities that was formerly so common, but would, he hoped, be 
checked by such meetings as the present, he proceeded to say :— 


“The first place that we visited to-day—Chysauster—was of a very interesting 
character. We there saw the remains of houses which were used by the primeval 
inhabitants of the country, consisting of enclosures of what masons call dry-stone 
walls, built without any cement; large blocks carefully put together, so as to 
stand almost as well as if cemented—perhaps sometimes better, as water might 
get into the cement, and blow the structure to pieces by the action of ice. There 
are plans of these buildings in Mr. Blight’s very nice book on the Land’s End, 
which ladies and gentlemen who have not seen it would do well to procure. These 
buildings consist of a central courtyard, out of which little enclosures are made 
in different directions. These enclosures were originally covered over with stones, 
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each successive course projecting a little further towards the interior than the 
course below; so that although there was no arch, a really effective arch was 
formed. They were built up in this manner, and ultimately closed at the top by 
a large stone. We saw nothing of this closing in our excursion to-day; but I and 
others have seen it in Ireland, shewing how these things must have been, until the 
destructive process commenced which reduced them to their present state of ruin. 
They are very peculiar indeed; the only instance of similar works with which 
I am acquainted are found in Ireland; and there are full accounts of them in 
some of the archological journals. 

“ After that we made cross circuits about the country—a zigzag course, and 
I must omit several things; but the next I must notice was at Bosprennis. 
There we were shewn a recently-discovered house of the original inhabitants, in 
a singularly perfect state. I have seen nothing like it so perfect, except in Ireland, 
where I have seen them more perfect; for the antiquities of Ireland, little as it 
may be known to the company here, or in England generally, are, in many cases, 
far more perfect than anything we can shew on this side of the Channel. The 
house we saw consisted of two rooms, the outer room approximately circular, and 
the roof formed of converging stones. It is commonly called a bee-hive house, 
and must have been exceedingly like a bee-hive in the interior, in shape and 
character. There is usually a small door to the house, but here there was a small 
and a large one. The roof was closed over into a sort of dome. A dome is 
usually formed on the principle of the arch, but there was no principle of the arch 
in this case; all the stones converged, each one above forming a little smaller 
circle than the one below, until all was ultimately closed with one stone. Adjoin- 
ing this was a square chamber, about which there was considerable controversy 
among our party; some said it was more modern than the other, others said that 
it was of the same date. I am not prepared to give an opinion on the subject. 
They both belonged to the primeval antiquities of a period when the buildings 
erected were on a totally different plan from what we adopt, and their objects, 
we suppose, were very different. An idea was started by one of our best anti- 
quaries, that if he had seen this building of a round and square chamber in 
Ireland, he should have called it an oratory,—a place in which some religious 
man established himself, and had a little chapel in which he performed his own 
devotions, and was happy to see some others perform their devotions with him. 
This is very likely: we know that a connection existed between Ireland and 
Cornwall at a very early period, and that Christianity was introduced from Ireland 
into Cornwall. This building is a very singular oue, and this is the first occasion 
in which it has been brought prominently before the public. I am told it was 
discovered very recently, and has not been described in any printed documents ; 
but no doubt we shall see more in print about it. 

“The next object of very great interest was Chin Castle—a hill fort such as we 
find on many of the hills throughout Britain. We found here what masons call 
dry-stone walls, of very excellent execution; large stones well set together, form- 
ing two complete circular, or approximately circular, spaces, being the interior of 
the fort; the walls of very considerable height, and the execution such as persons 
who understand such things must admire; they were well built, or they could not 
have remained so many ages. We saw enough to enable any person with a suffi- 
ciently practised eye to restore the whole character of the building. There are 
‘these two external walls, consisting of very strong and curious masonry, with an 
entrance bounded by large slabs of stone of great strength and beauty of execution. 
In the interior there appears—according to the accounts which Borlase, the cele- 
brated Cornish antiquary, has transmitted to us—to have been a third concentric 
wall of less strength, because not part of the fortifications, but of the domestic 
buildings included within the fort. This was concentric with the other two walls, 
but interior to them, and connected with the interior of those two walls by a series 
of lines radiating from the centre of the interior. Whether these were roofed or 
not, no one can say; it is very possible they were, and they may have formed the 
habitations of the ancient people who lived in the fort. It is a kind of building, 
as fur as I know, peculiar to Cornwall: I am unable to name an instance elsewhere. 
It is an exceedingly interesting place, and deserves much more careful examination 
and preservation than it has yet received. 

“In the neighbourhood we saw a cromlech, forming a complete sepulchral 
chamber. The chamber was quite closed; we were only able by pushing our 
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heads in to see the interior. How many stones there were I cannot say. We saw 
around it manifest traces of a mound of earth and stones, with which it was once 
completely covered. I hold that nearly all, if not quite all, of these cromlechs 
were sepulchral, and were once covered with mounds of stones or of earth. The 
question has been asked of me to-day, where has all this gone to? I cannot tell; 
I only judge from evidence of what is seen elsewhere, that it is highly probable it 
once existed. And when we consider that these things are not recent—how many 
hundreds or thousands of years ago they might have been erected—the time to be 
allowed for the removal of these lighter materials is almost unlimited. They may 
have been ransacked to ascertain whether valuable ornaments were deposited with 
the dead. Ornaments were usually so deposited, and we know that in Ireland 
these places were ransacked by the Danes at an early period—1000 years ago. 
The Danes took everything of value, and no doubt in their rammaging destroyed 
everything they did not take with them. This is a very nice example of a very 
pretty cromlech, and it has a most decided trace of the mound that covers it. 
After that we saw another cromlech—a very large one, but not altogether satis- 
factory, for the upper stone, which was of immense size, has been off. It appears 
at one time to have been very much inclined, whether intentional or from the sink- 
ing of the supports I am unable to say; but at all events, the stone has once been 
off, and in putting it on again, they cut the top of the supports to bring them level. 
That I think was a mistake. At the present time the upper stone lies horizontal ; 
it may have been horizontal when placed there, but we should like to have seen it 
in the condition the builders left it. I should be sorry to say a word of discredit 
towards those who replaced it, which must have been a laborious process; but as 
it is, it is a most remarkable object, though it is not as we antiquaries would like 
to see it. 

“TI must pass over some other things, but some time after this we visited St. 
Madron’s Well, which is called an ancient baptistery. We there saw traces of walls 
over the well, converging by some system of horizontal stones approaching a centre 
at each successive course. It is of very great antiquity—a Christian building no 
doubt, and a place worthy of examination, and of great interest. The party I was 
with did not visit Madron Church, but I am told my friend Mr. Freeman was much 
interested with the church, and gave a sketch of the building at the time. His 
knowledge of architecture is so great, and his skill in describing a church at the 
moment is such, that it must have been very interesting, and I am sorry I was not 
present to hear him. I have nothing further to say, except that those who were 
not with us to-day have lost a great treat—a treat I do not expect ever to have 
repeated on the same scale.” 

After some remarks by the President, Mr. Edwin Norris, the Trans- 
lator and Editor of the Cornish Dramas, read a paper “ On the Significa- 
tion of some of the Celtic Names of Places in the Scilly Islands,” as far 
as his acquaintance with the old Cornish dialect, the Welsh, and the Ar- 
moric, would enable him to elucidate those significations. Mr. Norris 
believed the ancient pronunciation of Scilly was Skilly, ‘to cut off,’ 
and if that pronunciation had been retained, it would have saved 
many a silly pun. The name given to the Islands meant ‘the scat- 
tered Islands.’ He then proceeded to give the signification of a number 
of other names in the Islands. 

Mr. A. Smith, M.P., while thanking Mr. Norris for the instruction 
he had afforded in his paper, differed from him as to some points. For 
instance, he thought that the name Scilly was derived from the ancient 
Cornish for ‘ conger eels,’ and that the name was given to the Islands 
from the immense number of conger eels, which were of the largest size, 
found on the coast. 

In answer to questions from Dr. Jago, Mr. Norris said that the an- 
cient Cornish did not appear to have paid any regard to accent in the 
composition of their poetry. They were satisfied if they had the proper 
number of syllables; they had rhyme, but he did not think they had 
metre. He did not find that any author mentioned Cornish accent ; he 
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fancied their accent was much the same as in the Welsh—on the pen- 
ultimate. 

Dr. Barham read a paper “On the Remains of Early British Tin- 
works,” by Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.S., which, with some remarks to 
which it gave rise, from Mr. Smirke and others, we purpose to print at 
an early opportunity. 

The President, in closing the business of the evening, said that he 
had omitted, in speaking of their visit to the west, to allude to the able 
manner in which Mr. Blight and Mr. Cornish had described the various 
objects brought under their notice during that day and the previous 
one. A great portion of the success and enjoyment of the excursion 
was attributable to the fact of their being under the leadership of these 
two gentlemen, who had attentively studied and were well acquainted 
with the antiquities of the district. They were most zealous in the dis- 
charge of their laborious duties, enabling the excursionists to see every- 
thing under the most favourable circumstances; and they ought not to 
neglect to thank them for the intelligence, zeal, and ability which they 
had displayed. 


Saturday, Aug. 30. Conciupine Mrerine. 


The early part of this day, which was the last of the meeting, was 
employed in an excursion to St. Piran’s Round and Lost Church, near 
Perranporth, and visit to St. Clement’s Church and the inscribed stone 
there, St. Mary’s, Truro, and the Museum of the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall. 

The President took the chair at the evening meeting. Professor 
Babington, speaking for the Hon. Secretaries (who had been sud- 
denly called away by urgent business), gave an account of the pro- 
ceedings at the déjewner, when, among other formal business trans- 
acted, votes of thanks were passed to the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall, the local committee, and all who had forwarded the views of 
the Association; Mr. Blight was appointed local secretary in the room 
of Mr. Edmonds, and the next meeting of the Association was fixed to 
be held at Kington, on the border of Radnorshire. The President de- 
livered a brief farewell address, in the course of which he said :-— 

“We wish to express our sense of the great kindness and hospitality with which 
we have been everywhere met from first to last, during our visit in Cornwall—first, 
on our eastern trip, at St. Winnow Downs, next at the account-house of Carnbrea 
Mine, then at Penzance, and again further westward, surrounded by the beautiful 
scenery of the Land’s End, and then again at Chin Castle, within whose ancient 
walls we have been entertained with unbounded hospitality. Every object of in- 
terest has been sought out for us, and, as far as possible within the limits of our 
day’s excursion, we have been guided to them. Gentlemen of great intelligence 
and ability have kindly undertaken the difficult task of guiding us to these various 
objects. In the eastern district, Mr.T.Q. Couch was our able and intelligent 
guide; at Carn Brea Mr. N. Whitley was kind enough to take charge of us; in 
the west—a very interesting district—Mr. Blight and Mr. Cornish ably guided us, 
and to-day Mr. Hingston Harvey undertook the same duty. Without the aid of 
these gentlemen it would have been impossible for us to visit the many interesting 
objects around us.” 


He then said that although the meeting might now be considered 
as formally concluded, a very interesting paper had been contributed 
by Professor Westwood, “On Cornish and Welsh Crosses,” illustrated by 
a great number of drawings exhibited in the Council Chamber, which 
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it was proposed to read. The Rev. Longueville Jones, who undertook 
the reading, stated that the paper originally written by Professor West- 
wood had been modified so as to be mainly applicable to Cornish 
crosses and inscribed stones; and with reference to this subject, he 
bestowed high commendation on the writings and engravings of Mr. 
Blight of Penzance in illustration of those antiquities. These monu- 
mental paleographs were the oldest records in existence of the people 
to whom they referred; some of the inscribed stones, of which rub- 
bings were exhibited in the Temporary Museum, being, in the opinion 
of Professor Westwood, of dates as early as the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries. Mr. Jones warmly urged that these stones deserved to be carefully 
preserved ; and in all cases to be rescued from the lowly, and sometimes 
degrading, purposes to which they had been applied. The most ordinary 
application of them would seem to have been to serve the purpose 
of gate-posts. The inscriptions were generally in debased Roman cha- 
racters, mixed with oghamic writing,—concerning the date of which 
a warm controversy was now going on,— mainly on the question whe- 
ther or not they were pre-Christian. His own opinion was that the 
oghams had been cut subsequently to the other inscriptions. 
The following are the heads of Professor Westwood’s paper :— 


“Tt is a remarkable fact that whilst no other country in the world besides 
Britain, except Rome, possesses such a store of these early lapidary records, ex- 
tending from nearly the beginning of the Christian era to the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, there appears to have been a very decided character given to 
the details in the diff-rent parts of this island, where Christianity flourished even 
before the coming of St. Augustine.” The writer pointed out the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Irish, Scotch, and Manx crosses and inscribed stones; and 
then, proceeding to the consideration of those in Cornwall, mentioned the works 
to which we are mainly indebted for information concerning them, viz. Borlase’s 
‘ Antiquities ;? Papers by the Rev. W. Haslam, in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall, No. 5, and in the 4th Vol. of the Journal of the Archex- 
ological Institute; two Papers understood to be by David Chambers, Esq., in the 
tenth and twelfth volumes of the ‘Ecclesiologist ;? and the illustrated works 
published by Mr. Blight in 1856, and Mr. Hingeston in 1850. He also mentioned 
Mr. Pedler’s Paper read before the Royal Institution of Cornwall in the spring 
of the present year‘, and the notice given by the President of that Institution 
(E. Smirke, Esq.) of an important inscribed stone then recently found at Tregony. 
“From these various sources, the inscribed stones of Cornwall were now known to 
be seventeen in number ; some of them being simply flat blocks or shafts destitute 
of all ornament or religious character, resembling in this respect the stones of an 
analogous character found in such abundance in Wales and in other parts of the 
west of England. The inscriptions themselves afford very excellent materials for 
the study of our early palaography, being generally in debased Roman capital 
characters, with scarcely any intermixture of the Hiberno-Saxon uncial, or mi- 
nuscule characters. The orthography and formule of the inscriptions also betoken 
a nearer approach to the Roman period than is made by the more ornamental 
stones, such as the crosses of Doniert and Levint, in which, as on some of the 
Welsh stones, we find a prayer for the repose of the soul of the departed. 

“A few words may perhaps be necessary in support of the date of the fourth, 
fifth, or sixth centuries, which has been ascribed to these early monuments. Being 
themselves destitute of any date, and, for the most part, commemorating indi- 
viduals of whom no historical record is preserved, we are compelled either to have 
recourse to the form of the letters, or to the formule adopted upon the stones, or to 
rest our judgment upon other monuments of un early date. It is precisely with 
the view of testing the truth of the early date assigned to the oldest Anglo-Saxon 
or Irish MSS., that I at first undertook the investigation of these lapidary monu- 
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ments, and I am bound to say that they have so completely corroborated each 
other that I think we are fully justified in accepting the dates which analogy thus 
assigns to them. The genuine Roman inscriptions, of which so many occur 
throughout England, are entirely distinct both in their paleography and formu- 
lation from these inscribed Cornish stones. On the other hand, the few MSS. 
of the earliest Irish and Hiberno-Saxon school, which cannot be brought to a more 
recent date than the middle of the eighth century, and of which some (as the 
Saxon Chronicle of the Cambridge Library) may fairly be- stated to have been 
written by Bede himself, are written throughout in a very different kind of 
letters, of which no Roman inscription or Italian manuscript offers the slightest 
instance. 

“Now the barbarous inscriptions of Wales and Cornwall are, as it were, exactly 
intermediate between these two classes of monuments; the letters being debased 
Roman capitals, and the inscriptions in a debased latinized form, without any in- 
dication of Christianity. I must consequently uphold the date of these inscriptions 
against an anonymous writer in the ‘Atheneum,’ in whith an attack has been 
made upon Professor Simpson’s ‘Memoir on the Vetta Stone,’ near Edinburgh, and in 
which the writer asserts his conviction that the antiquity of these inscriptions has 
been much over-rated, considering that the Stone, if of the fourth century, ought to 
have been written in Runic characters (ignorant of the fact that no Runic inscrip- 
tion exists in Denmark or Sweden previous to the ninth or tenth century), and 
that the fact of its being in the Latin language and character militates against its 
Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic origin. I must in like manner oppose this idea, believing 
that as the Romans had left so many inscribed stones in various parts of the 
country, it is not to be supposed but that their more barbarous followers would 
adopt a mode of commemoration which doubtless was an imposing one in their im- 
agination, as contrasted with the rude cromlech or simple block of stone set 
upright as a memorial. Hence it is that I must also dissent from Mr. Pedler’s 
idea that these inscriptions are British sentences, and not the names of the persons 
buried beneath the stones which bear them. 

“Perhaps, indeed, there may be a certain amount of truth in Mr. Pedler’s view, 
founded upon the analogy of names amongst barbarous nations. Riolobran may be 
a proper name, but at the same time it may mean ‘a royal tree,’ just as amongst 
the Red Indians, for example, Chittee Yoholo is the name of a native warrior, but 
at the same time it is translated ‘the snake that makes a noise.’ I cannot, however, 
imagine that the Romano-British inscriptions were. intended to transform the 
hie jacit filius into a British sentence, and consequently I read CATINI IC IACIT 
FILIUS MAGARI simply as ‘ The body of Catinus the son of Magarus lies here.’ 

The Cornish stones which are destitute of inscriptions also constitute a very dis- 
tinct class as opposed to those of Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. The majority of 
these stones are square pillars, set upright, surmounted by a rounded disc, which 
in numerous instances bears a Greek or Maltese cross, often, however, with the 
lower limb extended down the shaft, thus transformed into a Latin cross. In a few 
eases there are rude representations of the Crucifixion, the figure of the Saviour 
being either confined within the circle at the top of the stone, or extending down 
the shaft. The four holes with which some of these stones are pierced are also so 
arranged as to compose a cross. The ornamentation of almost all these stones is 
of the very simplest character, and quite unlike the great majority of the Welsh 
stones. The writer in the ‘ Ecclesiologist’ has noticed that in almost every instance 
a Latin cross is carved much more distinctly on the reverse of the stones which 
bear a Greek cross; and hence he is inclined to the conclusion that the Greek cross 
is much more ancient than the Latin one, an opinion which bears, as will be per- 
ceived, considerable weight with reference to the early origin of the British Church. 
In some few instances the top of the pillar is itself shaped into the form of a cross, 
and on one of these, near the Sanctuary at St. Buryan, there is also a small rude 
representation of the Crucified Saviour. Sometimes also the upper part is sculp- 
tured so as to represent the wheel cross, with a circular connecting limb, so common 
in the Irish crosses. 

“The Rev. W. Haslam has described and figured two very interesting stones, 
each bearing the monogram of the name of Christ adopted by Constantine as the 
labarum, composed of the three letters XPI conjoined. These are at St. Just, and 
I believe they are the only ones of the kind known in Cornwall. In one of them 
the X is in the ordinary position; but in the other the monogram is simply a long- 
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tailed P with a horizontal cross-bar. The latter bears a rude, and evidently very 
early, inscription—sILvs 10 1acET ‘, This sacred monogram, so common in the inscrip- 
tions in the Catacombs of Rome, is equally rare in Wales; and I beg leave to for- 
ward herewith a drawing of the only instance of its occurrence in the Principality 
which has come under my notice. It is still unpublished, and is one of the most 
important of the Welsh stones, not only from the circumstance just mentioned, 
but also from the name of the person interred, Carausius, and the unique phrase- 
ology of the inscription :—CARAUSIUS HIO JACIT IN HOC CONGERIES LAPIDUM. This 
stone is at Penmachno, and is 22 in. tall and 11 in. wide. The whole is in tolerably 

Roman capitals. I believe I shall not be far wrong in assigning this inscrip- 
tion to the fourth or fifth century. Likewise, with the view of contrasting the plain 
tall shafts of the Cornish crosses with the elaborately ornamented Welsh ones, I 
forward a drawing of the elegant cross near the west end of the church at Pennally, 
near Tenby. It is comparatively of a late date (probably of the eleventh or twelfth 
century), and it will be seen that the interlaced ribbon pattern in the upper part of 
the shaft of the cross gdbs off into knotted branches terminated in foliage and buds.” 


In the course of a discussion that followed the reading of this paper, 
Professor Simpson suggested that many more ancient inscribed stones 
than were recorded might be found in Cornwall, if search were made for 
them ; the other day, in the vicinity of the Logan Rock, he found one 
used as a stepping-stone, which had before escaped notice. The learned 
Professor’s statements and arguments for the most part had reference to 
antiquities in Scotland and the north of England. 

Dr. Barham, referring to a rubbing of the inscribed stone at Tregony 
Church, observed that its letters were plain, but there had been difficulty 
in assigning their meaning, further than that evidently one of the words 
expressed a proper name—LVonita. Mr. Hingeston, to whom the sub- 
ject had been mentioned, suggested that this was the Latinized name of 
a saint—Vwn, to whom the church at Altarnun is dedicated. Dr. Barham 
also referred to a rubbing of an inscribed stone found at Cubert Church, 
and observed that at the bottom of the inscription there appeared what, 
he said, looked like a date—1040 ; but Mr. Longueville Jones demurred 
to this. 

The company then separated; and thus terminated the sixteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Association. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 
Erunotogy AND ARCH ZOLOGY. 


Ar the institution of this Association, now more than thirty years 
ago, the claims of archeology were steadily and strongly resisted, and 
up to the present day it is not represented at the congresses as a sepa- 
rate and distinct science; but within the last few years a section has 
been given to Ethnology combined with Geography, which at the recent 
Congress held at Cambridge appears to have been the most popular of 
all the sections. It sat in King’s College, and was presided over by 
Francis Galton, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. From its proceedings the follow- 
ing notices, in a very brief form, are extracted ;— 

The Rev. G. Williams read a paper, by the late venerable Dr. Mill, 
‘On the Decipherment of the Pheenician Inscription on the Newton 
stone discovered in Aberdeenshire.” From a cast exhibited, the stone 
appears to be a fragment of a column. After a long and elaborate 
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attempt to prove not only what the characters upon the stone are, but 
what they are not, as well as to give the probable history of the stone, 
Dr. Mill concludes that the inscription is in Hebrew characters, which 
he interprets thus: “To Eshmun, God of Health, by this monumental 
stone may the wandering exile of me thy servant go up in never-ceasing 
memorial: even the record of Han-Thanit-Zenaniah, magistrate, who is 
saturated with sorrow.” 

At the conclusion of this paper, after the Chairman had invited 
remarks, Mr. Thomas Wright, one of the Secretaries, observed that he 
should have been the first to have accepted this interpretation had it 
been true as well as ingenious ; but for his part, he did not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it be a Latin inscription, rudely cut, and of a period ulterior to 
the period when the Romans left Britain. It was an epitaph; and so 
far as he could make out, allowing for fractures, might be read, ‘‘ Hic 
jacet . . Constantinus . . filius .. ,’—an epitaph to Constantine, son of 
somebody. ‘This interpretation caused some amusement. 

Dr. Leonidas Drachachis said he and Dr. Simonides agreed at first 
sight that the word in the second line was “ Constantine.” 

Mr. Cull said he was of opinion that the inscription was Greek, and 
the Master of Trinity thought so also. It was generally considered, 
however, that Mr. Wright’s reading was correct. 

On another day of the Congress Mr. Wright read a paper “On 
the Human Remains found in the Excavations at Wroxeter.” 


The annual dinner of the members of the Faussett Club was held at 
the “ Lion,” and was well attended. This Club was established at the 
Liverpool meeting in connection with section E. (Geography and Eth- 
nology.) Mr.Thomas Wright was called upon to preside; and Mr. 
Joseph Mayer occupied the vice-chair. Among those present were 
Mr. Joseph Clarke, F.S.A.; Mr. Joshua Clarke; Mr. Samuel Wood, 
F.S.A.; Mr. Roach Smith; Mr. H. G. Bohn; Mr. Hindmarsh; Dr. 
Blackie, and several foreigners, including M. Du Chaillu, and Drs. 
Simonides and Drachachis. The Club having been formed for the 
express purpose of enforcing the claims of Archzology as a necessary 
part of Ethnology, the speeclies which followed the toasts proposed from 
the chair were almost wholly directed to that object, and the party did 
not break up until a late hour. 


BUCKS, ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Aug. 19. The annual meeting was held at Aylesbury, under the pre- 
sidency of the Ven. Archdeacon BickerstetH. The early part of the 
day was devoted to a visit to Hartwell-house, the residence of Dr. Lee, 
and an exploration of the geological features of the neighbourhood, upon 
which Professor Morris afterwards gave a lecture. A temporary Museum 
was formed at Hartwell-house, which, though not so large as on some 
former occasions, contained many objects of interest. Among these were, 
—a dagger found three feet below the soil, at the foot of an old oak in 
Balmore-wood, in 1853; also a photograph of the autographs of eleven 
out of the fourteen members sent by the county of Bucks. to the Long 
Parliament—exhibited by Sir Harry Verney. A jug found in digging 
the foundations of a cottage at Mentmore—by Lady Rothschild, Barrel 
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of a horse-pistol and misericorde dagger, time of Henry VII., found at 
Whitchurch on the site of the castle—by Mr. E. Butcher. Very ancient 
stirrup, found at Long Down, near Amersham, and presented to the 
Society by Mr. Wilson. Monumental brass to Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
father of Queen Ann Boleyn, and lord of the manor of Aylesbury— 
by Mr. F. M. White. Model of the Old Market Hall, Aylesbury—by 
Mr. Jackson. A large folio MS. Latin Bible, of the early part of the 
thirteenth century, beautifully written on vellum, and illustrated with 
numerous exquisitely illuminated capitals throughout, but particu- 
larly in the New Testament, by Dr. Lee. Ancient silver finger ring, 
found in Mr. Gibbs’ garden in 1847, with this inscription;—sBENE ET 
SEIT QUI ME PoRTE—“ Blessed be he who wears me,” or, ‘“‘ Well may he 
be who wears me”—by Mr. Robert Gibbs. Bronze figure of our Sa- 
viour, gilt, found under the sacristy in Aylesbury Church—by Archdea- 
con Bickersteth. A very interesting collection of Roman relics, from 
the rubbish, &c., of an ancient Roman villa, discovered in the spring of 
1861, on Mr. Greaves’ property, of Tingewick, consisting of a great 
variety of pottery, tiles, portion of patera, an arrow-head, a bone comb, 
two knives, nails, &c., and a remarkably curious pair of bronze com- 
passes. There was also an extensive collection of ancient coins, and 
numerous specimens of ancient arms and armour. 

The party were entertained at luncheon by Dr. Lee, who also pre- 
sented his visitors with specimens of the geology of the district from 
his museum. 


The evening meeting was held at the “ White Hart” Rooms, Ayles 
bury, when the business of the Society was transacted, and fourteen new 
members were elected; after which Professor Morris delivered a lecture 
on the geology of the district, and the Rev. C. H. Travers read a paper 
on Stewkley Church. It was stated that a large portion of the sum 
required for the proper restoration of that most interesting edifice still 
remained to be raised, and that unless further aid could be obtained the 
unsightly gallery, and the porch, which is quite out of keeping with the 
edifice, must remain. The chairman (Archdeacon Bickersteth) re- 
marked that it ought to be understood that there is not in the proposed 
restoration the slightest disturbance of the old framework of Stewkley 
Church. As a different plan had once been proposed, he feared that the 
zeal of some archeologists had been damped, and their subscriptions had 
been withheld on this account; he hoped that this explanation would 
remove their scruples. Some conversation followed, in the course of 
which it was suggested that the Society should appeal to the county for 
funds for the restoration, but no definite result was arrived at. 


CORK CUVIERIAN SOCIETY. 


Oct.1. Tue first meeting for the Session of 1862-3 was held in 
the Library of the Royal Cork Institution, Ricuarp Cavutrrexp, Esq., 
F.S.A., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Vice-President exhibited, on behalf of Richard Sainthill, Esq., 
a very beautiful cast in tinted wax of the Prize Medal of the Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1862, designed by Daniel Maclise, R.A., and en- 
graved by Leonard Charles Wyon, of Her Majesty’s Mint. The 
diameter of the medal is three inches. The obverse presents a superb 
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wreath of oak, within which is inscribed, ‘“‘ 1862, Lonpont.” ‘‘ Honoris 
Causa.” The cast was accompanied by the following observations :— 


“The reverse portrays and illustrates, by the combined labours of our great 
painter’s design, most admirably reproduced by our splendid engraver’s burin, on 
a dais, raised six-eighths of an inch from the edge of the medal, Britannia, seated 
on a richly ornamented chair, her left hand resting on her shield and sword, hold- 
ing in it an olive-branch, her right hand, in which is a wreath, resting on her 
right knee. The arms of Britannia are models of contrasted beauty,—the exquisite 
retiring grace of the right; the soft, rounded voluptuousness of the left; and not 
less lovely is the pose of the whole figure, combining truth of nature with ease and 
beauty of outline. Immediately in front is a kneeling female, her two hands filled 
with corn and fruits, which she offers for acceptance to Britannia. *This personage 
represents ‘Raw Produce.’ To her right, and directly in front, is ‘ Manufacture,’ 
a female displaying a roll of rich embroidery, herself wearing elaborate necklaces 
and bracelets, and by her side are a profusion of articles of vertu, chalices, &c., 
of surprisingly minute and finished workmanship. Behind these two figures, and 
rising above them, is a strongly-bodied lassie, representing ‘ Machinery,’ upholding 
in her left hand a screw press, and resting her right on a wheel and other articles 
of machinery. Toward these her votaries Britannia bends gracefully, her counte- 
nance benignly and encouragingly considerate, each having a varied and cha- 
racteristic expression—Manufacture modestly submissive, Produce anxiously, and 
Machinery hopefully, earnest; while on both Mr. Maclise has lavished exquisite 
and appropriate personal beauty, which has not been lessened in passing through 
Mr. Wyon’s classic hands. Behind the chair of Britannia are grouped three lovely 
females, personifying Painting, Architecture, and Sculpture. Nearest to us is 
Painting, leaning low on the chair of Britannia, absorbed in the observation of all 
that is before her; next is Architecture, with a building resting on her arm, 
cheerfully confident; and beyond her is Sculpture, thoughtfully considering her 
subject ; while stretched at full length, in front of the whole group, and occupying 
all the space, is a magnificent lion, having under his fore-paws the trident of 
Britannia, assuredly in safe keeping. Perfectly quiescent in attitude, but in- 
tensely and watchfully alive, and ready for a powerful spring, he realizes Gray’s 
sublime version of the whirlwind,— 

‘That hushed in grim repose expects his evening prey.’ 


Below is inscribed, ‘D. Maclise, R.A. Des.—L. C. Wyon, Fec.’? With the ac- 
knowledged advance which the Exhibition of 1862 is proved to have over that 
of 1851, and with seven thousand medals to be dispersed over the four quarters 
of the globe, it is gratifying to know that these prizes are considered by those who 
are to receive them valuable as works of art, as well as testimonials of success. 
Among the distinguished foreigners and natives who-attended the brilliant cere- 
monials of announcing the decisions of the juries on Friday, July 11, 1862, in the 
Exhibition building, one hundred of these medals were presented by the Royal 
Commissioners, and elicited from them high approval and admiration.” 


Mr. Robert Day, jun., exhibited some recent accessions to his col- 
lection of Irish antiquities, among which were the following objects, 
excavated from the ruins of Tristernagh, a priory of Canons Regular, 
in the parish of Ballinacarriggy, co. Westmeath; this magnificent 
cruciform edifice was destroyed in 1783:—A leaden bulla of Pope 
Alexander IV., who occupied the papal chair from a.p, 1254 to 1261. 
This priory owes its foundation to Geoffrey de Constantine at or soon 
after the time of Henry II., so that it was not unreasonable to suppose 
that this may have been the identical bulla which was attached to the 
original charter of the priory. With the bulla were found some beads 
of peculiar form and material, one enamelled and striated with alternate 
lines of red and grey, in shape cylindrical, slightly tapering towards the 
extremities, with yellow lines round the centre and either end. An- 
other in stone has five circular pieces of light green glass set in the 
edge, supposed to represent the five wounds of Our Saviour. A third, 
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considered to be an amulet, is of a dark blue colour, with raised 
enamelled ornaments in yellow, blue, and white, and of unique form.— 
A bronze ring; a brooch with a pin four inches long, still retaining the 
traces of a rich enamel setting in green; also a small bronze pin with 
a pendent ring beautifully patinated. A lunette-edged socketed celt 
of bronze found near Parsonstown. Two fine specimens of bronze 
double-looped spear-Heads, one found at Roscrea, the other near 
Armagh, very perfect, and elaborately formed, the middle rib and 
sides being ornamented with raised work. From the same place 
a winged palstave with loop and socket, and four stone celts made 
of the trap rock which abounds in that locality; these latter resemble 
the mussel in form, and vary in length from three to four inches. 

Mr. Thomas Lane exhibited several specimens of the brass gun- 
money of James II., in fine preservation, and gave some interesting 
details regarding the history of its currency. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Sept. 29. The concluding meeting for the current year was held at 
Bishop Auckland, Through the kindness of the Lord Bishop of Durham 
the episcopal palace was thrown open for inspection, and the day was 
devoted to the examination of that venerable pile and of the church 
of St. Andrew, situated at a short distance from the town. 

The party were received by his Lordship in the drawing-room of 
the Castle, where some time was spent in examining a number of 
interesting episcopal seals. The Bishop also produced for inspection 
a couple of curious swords, one of which—a short dagger-like weapon 
—was called the sword of the celebrated Bishop Beck; it is perhaps 
two centuries later. A series of portraits of former bishops which 
adorned one wall of the drawing-room were likewise examined with 
lively interest, his Lordship acting the part of cicerone. The party 
being now joined by the ladies of the Bishop’s family, Mr. W. Sidney 
Gibson read a paper, which he had been requested by the Committee 
to prepare, on the history of the Castle. 

The author remarked that the architectural importance of Auckland 
Castle in its present state is not at all commensurate with the historic 
dignity of the building, and that the chapel (which is a noble relic of 
the ecclesiastical art of other days) contains almost the only ancient 
work now remaining. Of the many castles, halls, and manor-houses 
formerly belonging to the see of Durham, Auckland alone remains to 
the bishops; and it is remarkable as well for having been a favourite 
residence of the see for more than seven centuries, as for the memories 
of piety, munificence, and learning which have been associated with it by 
some of the most illustrious of the bishops of Durham. Although now 
and for long past termed a castle, it first acquired that appellation late 
in the fifteenth century, and it has not been the scene of many events 
memorable in national history. It did not stand forth in the Norman 
might of the castle of the bishops at Durham, or resemble their fortress 
of Norham-on-the-Tweed ; at Auckland, no dark massive keep frowned 
defiance on beleaguering foes, nor from its gates did the mitred earls of 
the Palatinate lead forth a martial band: it is seen in history rather as 
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the spot to which in turbulent ages the bishops loved to withdraw from 
strife, to seek the peace of God and to rejoice in His gifts of natural 
beauty, amidst the lonely and tranquil woodlands of the Wear. 

After adverting to the probable existence in earlier days of a Roman 
fort on the site of Auckland Castle, an outpost subsidiary to the great 
camp on the opposite hill at Binchester by the line of Watling Street, 
Mr. Gibson stated that the first mention of Auckland occurs soon after 
the see had been founded at Durham, and that secular canons were 
established in the church of Auckland before the end of the eleventh 
century, by William de Carileph, the great Norman prelate who founded 
the present cathedral; but of the state of Auckland as an episcopal 
abode history affords hardly any glimpse until the time of Hugh de 
Pudsey, the powerful and magnificent Bishop of Durham. The Survey 
called Boldon Book, which was compiled by his order in 1183, shews 
that the bishops were then accustomed to reside at Auckland, and affords 
a curious picture of the manners of the time in the services which were 
rendered by the tenants when the bishop came to Auckland, and here, 
surrounded by his court and his retainers, far from camps, and oblivious 
of the thorny splendour of the feudal castle, celebrated high festivals 
of the Christian year. 

That the building which stood here in Bishop Pudsey’s day was 
strongly built of stone, although it had not the form and characteristics 
of a castle, or perhaps any important domestic feature except a great 
hall, we might assume, inasmuch as in those times of turbulence and 
insecurity al] great men in the north of England dwelt in fortified houses. 
The architectural works of Bishop Pudsey that remain in other parts of 
the diocese, and the dignified character of those features of the chapel 
which connect it with his time, appear to render it probable that there 
was a corresponding stateliness in the bishop’s palace at Auckland even 
before the close of the twelfth century. 

Passing on to the reign of Edward I., the architectural history of 
Auckland is found to be connected with one of the greatest prelates of 
the see—the magnanimous Antony Beck, who became Bishop of Durham 
in 1283, and was celebrated as the ‘‘ most valiant bishop of the realm.” 
According to Graystanes, the historian monk of Durham, who wrote in 
the reign of Edward III., Bishop Beck most sumptuously built (swmp- 
twosissime construxit) the manor-house of Auckland, with the chapel and 
chambers ; and Godwin says that he built and “did incastellate the ancient 
manor-place of Auckland, the great hall wherein were divers pillars of 
black marble speckled with white, also the great chamber and many 
other rooms adjoining, and erected a goodly chapel there, of well-squared 
stone, and placed therein a dean and prebendaries.” In subsequent 
years “the great chapel” and another chapel are constantly mentioned 
as existing within the walls of Auckland Castle; the present chapel 
alone remains, but its oldest portions are much earlier than Beck’s time, 
and were probably begun by Pudsey. An account roll of Bishop Beck, 
probably of the year 1308, contains the payment of £148 (a large sum 
in the money of those days) to Geoffrey the Steward of Auckland, “ad 
capellam de Aucland fabricandam.” 

Nothing memorable concerning Auckland occurs for the next thirty 
years, during all which time the northern counties were incessantly 
harassed and wasted by the wars undertaken by the mighty Edward 
and continued by his feeble successor. The stately cathedral church of 
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Durham, completed by the care of a line of prelates and priors reaching 
back to the days of Bishop Carileph, had attained the height of its 
splendour at the accession of Edward III., shortly after which event, 
Richard de Bury, the foremost statesman of the age and most learned 
man in England, became Bishop of Durham. Mr. Gibson drew a pleas- 
ing picture of the good Bishop amidst his books and his learned com- 
panions at Auckland, where, only a few months before his death (in 
1345), he completed his celebrated Philobiblon, or treatise on the love 
of books—one of the most remarkable works in the literary history of 
the Middle Ages, and which might be regarded as his foundation- 
charter of the public library at Oxford, to which he bequeathed his 
unrivalled collection of manuscripts. 

In a steward’s account roll for the year 1338 (the fourth of De Bury’s 
pontificate), Auckland is mentioned as ‘the manor-house” or as “ the 
hall,” and repairs to various parts of its buildings occur :—‘“the great 
chapel” and “the little chapel,” “the great hall,” the turret, the 
kitchen, “my lord’s chamber,” and ‘‘the king’s chamber,” are men- 
tioned. Only two years before, Edward III. had been the guest of his 
great minister and friend De Bury at Auckland. 

A gate-tower (which was standing in the time of George III.) was 
built by Bishop Skirlaw, who also constructed the bridge over the Wear. 
His will, made at Auckland in 1405, affords a remarkable picture—in the 
catalogue of rich plate, embroidery, and vestments bequeathed by the 
prelate—of the state and splendour which surrounded a bishop of Dur- 
ham at this period. Coming to the pontificate of Cardinal Langley, the 
author gave a résumé of the history of the collegiate foundation which 
had flourished at Auckland from Norman days, Bishop Langley having 
revived the statutes of Bishop Beck. The collegiate foundation was 
originally attached to the parish church of St. Andrew, Auckland, but 
came to be established within the walls of the castle; and from Lang- 
ley’s time, mention frequently occurs of “ the collegiate chapel within 
the manor-house of Auckland.” It was an important educational as well 
as ecclesiastical foundation, and from the time of its transfer to the castle, 
the dean and canons seem to have lived in buildings which were known 
as “the new College,” and to have forsaken the old collegiate houses 
adjacent to the parish church. From Langley’s time the buildings of 
Auckland Castle remained much in the state in which he left them; 
and here, during the devastating Wars of the Roses, while kingly dynas- 
ties were falling and the nobles of England were in a state of change, 
prelate succeeded to prelate, and religion celebrated her stately rites and 
hailed the returning festivals of the year, as much undisturbed by the 
agitations of the world as the sunlight that decked the park in the 
glories of spring or the calm splendour of the autumn day. 

After adverting to the lively picture of hospitality at Auckland, which 
is given in a letter written in 1513 by Bishop Ruthall, who on many 
days entertained three hundred persons, and had dispensed six tuns of 
wine in two months, Mr. Gibson adverted to the great additions made 
by that bishop to the house at Auckland. The lower part of the gable 
of the present dining-room and the present servants’ hall are his work, 
and the windows are fine and characteristic specimens of the domestic 
architecture of his day. The great hall of Bishop Beck was standing 
in 1538. Bishop Tunstall, a prelate who contributed much to learning 
and science, added greatly to Auckland Castle during the eventful years 
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of his rule, which extended from 1529 to 1558 ; and Mr. Gibson pointed 
out the work of his period. Tunstall probably restored Auckland Castle 
from the decay in which he had found it, to a state of decent splendour. 
Bishop Neile (who, when Dean of Westminster, shewed his delight in 
building) was stated to have expended nearly £3,000 in repairing and 
ornamenting Auckland Castle during the ten years of his pontificate, 
which ended in 1627 ; and a letter of this prelate was read, in which he 
directed that there should be a brewing of beer at Auckland against his 
arrival, The author then described the various chambers of the castle 
as enumerated in an inventory taken in 1628, one of which, “ the great 
kitchen,” was destroyed by Bishop Neile’s successor; and he next passed 
to the pontificate of the excellent and learned Bishop Morton, who was 
prelate during a sad and eventful period—1632 to 1659. 

After the success of armed rebellion had driven Morton from his see, 
Auckland Castle, (which in the survey made for the Parliament in 
1647 is described “as a very stately manor-house, called the Castle or 
Palace of the late Bishop of Durham, with two chapels to it, one over 
the other, built of stone, and covered with lead,”) together with the 
manor, were conveyed to Sir Arthur Haslerigg for £6,102, and he de- 
stroyed a considerable part of the palace, and one of the chapels, and 
began to build a.mansion-house to the south of the present chapel, taking 
for his model Chief Justice Oliver St. John’s new four-storied edifice at 
Thorpe, near Peterborough. But the reign of the usurper was too short 
to allow him to complete his stately new mansion ; and the twelve years 
of the pontificate of the zealous and learned John Cosin, who was ap- 
pointed bishop on the Restoration, were occupied in removing all Hasle- 
rigg’s buildings, and re-instating Auckland Castle and chapel. It re- 
mained for a century much as he left it, and although the alterations made 
in the time of George III. were such as to deprive most parts of the 
castle of any original character, its present plan and form seem to be what 
Cosin left. The author then described particularly the repairs and works 
of Bishop Cosin, especially in the chapel: the Bishop seems to have 
been his own architect, and to have directed the works from his house 
in London. An artist named John Baptist Van Ersell was employed 
for the decorative painting in the chapel, and Hendrick de Keyser, 
sculptor, contracted for the carving. The noble clustered piers, which 
are of transitional character, and the remains of ancient masonry in the 
north and east walls, shew that this was not the chapel destroyed by 
Haslerigg, and that it was only repaired and heightened by Cosin. 

The “new hall” or “great chamber” of Cosin’s time underwent 
transformation at the hands of Wyatt, and is now the great drawing- 
room. In the present kitchen probably, if anywhere, the remains of 
Bishop Beck’s great hall are to be found. Bishop Cosin destined for 
his library the curious oak-panelled room, round which at the top are 
emblazoned the shields of a strange assemblage of European potentates, 
and of several English earls of the reign of Elizabeth. The present ser- 
vants’ hall was the new dining-room of Bishop Tunstall’s days. 

Bishop Trevor began to build, and Bishop Egerton completed, the 
suite of rooms on the south front which are so important to the domestic 
comfort of Auckland Castle, and Trevor’s works were said to have cost 
£8,000. Skirlaw’s gate-tower was replaced by the pseudo-Gothic 
structure of Egerton’s time, now standing. Pennant speaks of Auck- 
land Castle as having lost its castellated form, but as retaining a pic- 
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turesque irregularity and medizeval aspect, and of this it has not been 
deprived by even Wyatt's ignorant and tasteless transformations in the 
time of Bishop Barrington. 

While thus pursuing the architectural history of the building, the 
author incidentally mentioned the royal visits and other historical events 
memorable at Auckland Castle, acknowledging his obligation to’ the 
labours of the learned and lamented Dr. Raine; and in speaking of 
the magnificent park, stated that the wild white cattle inhabited it down 
to, at all events, the time of Bishop Morton; and after adverting to the 
dignified associations of Auckland Castle as the abode of illustrious pre- 
lates of the once regal see of Durham, concluded by expressing the hope 
that in this ancient diocese a time will never come when her people 
will fail to look with reverent regard on the structures that link their 
age with bygone times, or cease to cherish the traditions and memories 
that are garnered up in Auckland Castle. 

At the close of the discourse, which occupied about an hour in the 
delivery, the Bishop expressed the gratification he had experienced in 
listening to Mr. Gibson, and in the name of the company tendered 
thanks to that gentleman. The visitors were next conducted by his 
Lordship into the chapel, where they spent a considerable time in ex- 
amining the features of interest pointed out by their right reverend 
host, as also by Mr. Gibson and Mr. Longstaffe. 

The magnificent service of communion-plate presented to the chapel 
by Bishop Cosin was laid out for inspection. This splendid service 
consists of massive silver richly gilt, and affords altogether an exceed- 
ingly fine specimen of antique workmanship. Among the other objects 
in the chapel were the exquisite statue of Bishop Trevor by Nollekins, 
a most beautiful monumental brass placed there by Bishop Longley 
(now Archbishop of Canterbury) to the memory of his deceased wife, 
and the altar-piece, a striking painting of the Resurrection, said to be 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, but which seems to have suffered greatly from 
damp, or some other destroying agency. On leaving the chapel the 
party (about sixty in number) inspected the antique kitchen and some 
other old-fashioned apartments, and they were then conducted round 
the external walls of the buildings, where a variety of questions relating 
to the architectural history of the Castle suggested themselves for 
discussion. 

After luncheon in the fine old dining-hall, the Rev. Dr. Holden, of 
Durham, moved, and Mr. John Straker seconded, a vote of thanks to 
their entertainer. His Lordship, in acknowledging the compliment, said 
he felt as every Bishop must feel, and as everybody interested in the 
Church must feel—that an Archeological and Architectural Asso- 
ciation like that of which they were members was a real benefit to 
society at large. One felt that a great deal of irreparable mischief had 
been done in many of their parish churches through pure ignorance. 
That very building (the Castle) was an example of the same kind ; and 
undoubtedly a society devoted to the special object which they had in 
view was not merely enlisting a number of persons who found great in- 
terest in the pursuit of a study peculiarly attractive on account of its 
many historical associations, but was conferring real and lasting benefit 
on the diocese in which it existed, simply because it was naturally a 
society to which all would defer with regard to their opinion. He had 
therefore not the least doubt it would be the means of preserving many 
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an old building in the diocese, preventing many an injury being done to 
that which a little care might restore to its former beauty, and hinder- 
ing many unsightly things being reared up by the indiscreet zeal of 
persons who wished to alter, but did not know how to improve. 

The party spent the remainder of the afternoon in visiting St. An- 
drew’s Church—a remarkably fine old building, situated about a mile to 
the south-east of the town. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Sept. 3. Joun Crayton, V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. F. R. Wilson, architect, Alnwick, presented five photograms of 
the exterior and interior of the parish church of Alnwick, the appearance 
of which he thought was worthy of preservation previous to the intended 
alterations. One of them shews the Georgian fan-tracery of the chancel, 
which, barbarous as it is, forms a curious chapter in the history of art. 

The Rev. J. Everett presented several curious articles which had 
formed part of a brassfounder’s store near Bristol. There is an Egyptian 
figure ; a medizval figure with a book ; a small oval medieval seal with 
the Virgin and Child, “ Avz Marta Gracta;’’ a circular piece of brass 
with a talbot dog in relief, the field having been enamelled; a cockpit 
ticket, IomN. WATLING—ROYAL. SPORT; two early pipe-stoppers with flat 
oval handles, one with the heads of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, 
another with a hammer crowned and other smiths’ implements—ner 
SMEDE GILDT. 1670—HET. ELOYEN Gast. Hvys; and other objects. The 
stoppers fit some of the old pipes in the Society’s possession. 

A duplicate cast of the Beckermont inscription having been received 
from the donor, Mr. Dixon, of Whitehaven, it was resolved that it 
should be forwarded to the Copenhagen Museum, with a request for 
Professor Stephens’ reading. 

Mr. Edward Spoor, who is entrusted with the works at present going 
on at St. John’s, Newcastle, presented the stone which appeared above 
the great window of the south transept, and commemorated the mu- 
nificent donor to the churches of Newcastle in the fifteenth century. 
The stone is thus alluded to by Bourne:—‘“ It is supposed that the 
steeple of this church was either built or at least beautified by him, as 
also the south cross of the church; for his coat of arms, as also these 
words, ORATE PRO ANIMA ROBERTI RHODES, are upon both of them; which 
indeed makes it somewhat probable.” At present, the arms (three 
annulets, on a chief a greyhound) are tolerably perfect. Above them 
are the words oraTE PRO A, and below them the o of the surname, with 
indications of the letters on each side. 

The above windows, with thirteen others, have been renewed in their 
original form. The above stone has also been replaced by a new one. 
The works include the removal of galleries, and the plaster ceilings 
which for some years have encased oak roofs. The latter are in some 
parts moulded and carved, and are to be repaired and made perfect. 

Brand mentions divers “‘ skin marks” in the windows of the chancel. 
Mr. Spoor sent a copy of one of these merchants’ distinctions. 

The Rev. George Rome Hall, of Birtley, forwarded, through Dr. 
Charlton, general and detailed plans of the numerous early remains, 
most of them unknown to the Ordnance Surveyors, which have rewarded 
his observation close to his own village. The largest camp is in Countess- 
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park, and covers no less than three acres. Hut circles are very distinct. 
Ravines flank it on the south and west, to the north there is a gentle ac- 
clivity towards Bute-house, In this respect there is a resemblance to the 
Celtic town at Greaves Ash. The Mill Knock Camp, occupying an ele- 
vated “ coign of vantage,” retains its Celtic appellative. A cairn seems to 
stand on the opposite hill to the south. Two men, draining about High 
Carey-house, came some years ago upon large round stones, like mill- 
stones. Being unable to remove them, they made a circuit, and dis- 
covered a cistvaen, with jar containing ashes. At High Shield Green 
the highest camp occurs, and here are numerous barrows amidst traces 
of former culture. Dan’s Cairn might easily be explored, as many of 
the stones have been carried away. All these camps are built of un- 
hewn stones of the white sandstone of the lower group of the carbo- 
niferous limestone formation. 

Ironstone delves and heaps of scorie, or slag of iron, occur in various 
places. The ancient workings have followed the base of escarpments of 
the mountain limestone, nodules of iron having recently been found. 
The chief place of smelting occurs in Birtley Wood, half-a-mile north- 
west of the village, and the “ Cinder Kiln Hills” there contain hundreds 
of tons of scoriz. Lime and charcoal are ready at hand. 

Terraces from five to ten feet in height stretch along the faces of a plat- 
form of elevated ground between High Carey-house Camp and the 
village. The intrenchments facing to the north-west are at least 400 
yards long, those to the south-west, which are at an obtuse angle to the 
others, are about 150 yards, Two other sides would have comprised an 
enclosure of twelve acres. 

In respect to these distant works, tradition points safely to “ trouble- 
some times,” and more doubtfully to defences against “ the French,”’ 
and signals between Birkley Castle and Wark Castle, and a great battle. 
A detailed paper is promised by the discoverer. 

Dr. Charlton exhibited a beautifully-printed book in the original 
stamped leather, printed by Thielman Kerver, in Paris, in 1505. It is 
Breviarium Premonstraten., and may well have been used at Hexham 
Priory. On the first fly-leaf is a little financial memorandum :— 
‘«Resaued the v daye of februarye In The x vere of the Ring of owr 
souering ladye Elyzabeth by the grace of god quen of england fraunces 
and Ireland Deffender of the faith &c. that I Vsswan of Medffourth of 
ReRell [Deffender erased] gentallman.” Here the unfortunate repetition 
of the word defender seems to have aroused the ire of a tender conscience, 
for the document suddenly breaks off, and a new one is inserted, as 
below :—“ Resawed the v daye of Febrwarye In the x yere of the Reing 
of owr souering ladye Elyzabeth, by the grace of God quene of eingland 
Fraunce and lyerland that Vsswan of Medffourth of Ryyell gentellman 
the sowme of xvjs. iiijd. of Fefarme dew at Mechallmas last past— 
John Haryson has sett to his hand.” 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 
Aug. 20,21, 22. The fourteenth annual meeting was held at Welling- 


ton, EK. Asurorp Sanrorp, Esq., of Nynehead Court, presiding. 
After the report, financial statement, &c., had been received, the 
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Rev. T. Hugo read a paper on Cannington Priory. Mr. J. H. Parker, 
of Oxford, followed with a paper on the ancient domestic features 
of Wells, which was illustrated with several sketches made by Mr. 
Clarke, of Wells, of the prebendal houses, deanery, minstrels’ gal- 
lery within, organist’s dwelling,—now threatened with destruction,— 
and the hall of a prebendal house of the fifteenth century, with its 
fine timber roof, recently destroyed. Maps and plans likewise served to 
elucidate this paper, and among them a rare old pictorial map of Wells 
which the Dean lent for the occasion, Mr. Parker severely deprecated 
the sweeping away of these interesting landmarks of the city’s history, 
as the hall in question, and the ancient house built for the use of the 
organist, which stands within the walls of the Cathedral Close, and abuts 
picturesquely against the wall of the cloister; it possesses also the re- 
mains of a small hall with an open timber roof of the fifteenth century. 
It would seem that the Dean and Chapter had contemplated the destruc- 
tion of this house under the pretext of opening up a view, and apparently 
regardless of the link existing between the cathedral and the subordinate 
but closely allied buildings surrounding it. The Rev. J. N. Green con- 
cluded the series of morning papers by reading one on the “ Life and 
Times of St. Dunstan in Somersetshire,” and claiming him as a Somer- 
setshire worthy. 

At the evening meeting the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, M.A., read 
a paper on “ Roman Remains found at Camerton ;” Mr. Boyd Dawkins 
read another upon the “ Hyena’s Den, at Wookey Hole, near Wells, and 
other Bone Caverns of that Neighbourhood ;” Mr. Moore delivered an 
address in support of his theory that the mineral veins of the earth have 
been deposited by water and not by fire; and Mr. W. A. Sanford re- 
marked upon the history of the older geology of the district around 
Wellington. 

The temporary Museum contained many very interesting objects, in- 
cluding several flint axes found at Shedham Moor, Nynehead, also 
bronze axes, ancient locks and keys; Mary Queen of Scots’ cross-shaped 
niello watch; a collection of nearly 200 Roman coins; fossils from the 
lower Devonian rocks at Linton, and on the Quantocks, &c. A col- 
lection of ancient black-letter books, one an edition of Euripides, and 
an illuminated French translation of the Bible, was exhibited by Mr. 
W. A. Sanford, of Nynehead Court. Mr. Clarke of Tremlett-house ex- 
hibited a copper casket from Powderham Castle, and several pieces of 
tapestry of Gobelin manufacture, a penitential roll comprising the Seven 
Psalms, the Litany of the Saints and accompanying prayers and versi- 
cles, and sundry passages from Holy Writ, with hymns and antiphony ; 
also a pearl crucifix, a diary and almanac kept by Thomas Clarke, an 
ancestor, some centuries since; a box, once the personal property of 
Charles I., and a delicate gold signet-ring from Dunkeswell Abbey, 
with an engraving of St. Catherine thereon. The Rev. A. Du Cane, 
M.A., Priest-Vicar of Wells Cathedral, contributed a medieval almanac 
and illuminated calendar of most elaborate workmanship. Mr. Toms, 
of Wellington, exhibited several specimens of ancient stained glass, 
encaustic tiles, portions of the richly decorated reredos of the Church 
of St. John the Baptist, carved miserere seats, and bosses and corbels. 
Other friends exhibited specimens of Roman mosaic pavements, pottery, 
&c., as well as many geological specimens, including an ichthyosaurus, 
discovered in the upper lias of Somerset. 
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Aug. 21, The members and their friends made an excursion to 
Sampford Arundel, to Burlescombe, to Canonsleigh, the Westleigh 
Quarries, —where Mr. Sanford read a geological paper,—and on to 
Holcombe Rogus Church, and to the Court-house, where they were 
met by the vicar of the parish and hospitably entertained. These 
places, however, belong to Devonshire, and have been, more or less, 
examined and descanted on by the Exeter Diocesan Society. Greenham 
Barton was the first county object reached, where the members assem- 
bled about 3 o’clock, and were met by many more who had awaited 
their arrival. The old Court-house of Greenham possesses many attrac- 
tive features of the period of its erection, temp. Richard Il. The two 
principal doorways leading from the outer green to the hall, and from 
that apartment into the inner or servants’ court, remain in good pre- 
servation. There are several good windows of the next century remain- 
ing in many parts of the buildings in the rear; but the hall windows 
were altered in the sixteenth century. 

Cothay, the next object visited, is situated most pleasantly in a se- 
cluded vale on the banks of the Tone. It is a very picturesque house 
of fifteenth-century date, fast merging into the sixteenth, and was 
flanked by two entrance gatehouses which led into the courtyard; one 
of these only remains entire. It possesses also a good porch, with an 
original door and door-case of solid oak, with all the original fittings 
of iron-work, and a spacious hall with open timber roof, and minstrels’ 
gallery over the screens. In the rear of the building, built evidently 
into a later gable, is a remarkably pretty little square window filled with 
a circle and with trefoiled tracery. Langford Budville was next reached, 
the way to it passing by Wellsford, and over the Tone, and across the 
heights of Langford Heathfield, or Yethel. The church does not 
possess much worthy of remark, save lozenge-shaped floriated capitals 
of the Devonshire type, and an enriched piece of roofing over the 
eastern bay of the nave, above where the roodscreen was. The church 
is finely situated on the brow of a hill. 

This was the last place visited, and the company then returned to 
Wellington. 


Aug. 22. The party assembled at West Buckland Church, a short 
distance from Wellington. The chancel-arch is somewhat curiously 
corbelled into the massive piers sustaining it ; the font is a Norman one, 
having its sides alternately an arcade and the cross of St. Andrew ; 
the solid oaken benches are of the period of Richard II.; the nave is of 
good Perpendicular character, with a late Italian cornice added. Mr. 
Parker and Mr. Freeman both made comments upon the characteristic 
features of this church. An adjoining manor-house called Jerpson was 
then visited, and proved to be a tolerably good Elizabethan one, of a 
period when the lofty hall was divested of its original stateliness and 
dignity, and had become a divided apartment with rooms over it. It 
is situated in a slight hollow under the Blackdown range, shaded with 
elms, and commanding views of the vale of Taunton. 

The next place reached was Bradford, where the church is an inter- 
esting fabric. Its piers are of transitional Norman; there are an Early 
English hood over the north chancel window, an Early English chancel- 
arch, a boldly chamfered recessed arch enshrining an effigy of a knight, 
hip-belted, temp. Richard II., a Norman base to the font, which is placed 
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in the vestry, and an exceedingly pretty piece of traceried carving 
on an old bench-end, now thrust away under the tower, The tower 
itself was described by Mr. Freeman, who was the chief exponent of the 
architecture of the respective churches, as being “a plain, simple, honest, 
straightforward little tower.”” It is of Perpendicular date, without any 
pretensions, yet exceedingly satisfactory in its general features. The 
church stands upon a bank overlooking the river Tone, and is sur- 
rounded by a mass of picturesque timber; below is an old stone bridge 
of two arches, spanning the stream, which was much admired as a good 
specimen of medieval architecture, although disfigured by a hideous 
modern parapet of brick. 

At Hillfarrance Church—the next point of interest—were found a se- 
dilia, apparently of the date of Edward I., a good piscina and credence- 
table, and good but late benches. The church possesses also a mor- 
tuary chapel, founded by William de Vernai, a.p. 1333, but rebuilt in 
Perpendicular times. The tower appears to be of the date 1420, and 
is a low massive structure with a pierced parapet of quatrefoils, and 
a stair-turret in the centre of the north side. 

Oake, the adjoining parish, has a church pleasingly irregular in its 
outline, resembling that of Weston-in-Gordano and of St. Mellon’s, 
Monmouthshire. The tower, without buttresses, is placed against the 
western wall of the south aisle, with a porch westward of it. In the 
eastern window of the south aisle there is a remarkably graceful little 
figure of the Virgin, with a legend, comprising a portion of the angelic 
salutation, and which was considered to be of German design and 
execution. 

At Milverton, the richly restored church elicited almost unqualified 
approbation. The carved bench-ends are particularly worthy of careful 
examination, both on account of their great variety and their great 
number, for the church is almost seated throughout with them. Mil- 
verton was the prebendal church of the archdeaconry of Taunton, and 
where the archdeacon held his court. The archdeacon’s house stands 
hard by, built in the form of the Roman letter T, like the ancient house 
of the organist at Wells. The original door-case and door of solid oak, 
and the old iron-work, remain in good order, as also most of the door- 
ways and windows, including a panelled arch. 

Chipley, which was passed on the way to Nynehead, was the ancient 
seat of the Clarkes, of Somerset and Devon, and where Locke, while on 
a visit, wrote a treatise entitled ‘Some Thoughts Concerning Educa- 
tion,” the MS, of which is at Nynehead Court. 

The old church of Nynehead, which was the last structure to be ex- 
amined, is of the early Perpendicular era, and has a tower, nave, aisles, 
and chancel. Much of the latter has been rebuilt, but the aspect of the 
church generally is of the most venerable character. A fine screen, of 
true Somersetshire work, separates the nave from the chancel, and 
a very ancient incised slab forms the pavement beneath it. The late 
rector, Mr. Sanford, who was a great traveller and a man of refined 
taste, adorned several of the walls with exquisite works of Della Robbia 
and other Italian artists, which are rarely found in a church in Eng- 
land; besides which there are fine old monuments to the Clarkes of 
Chipley and other ancient families in that neighbourhood. 

The meeting was brought to a close with a handsome entertainment 
at the seat of the President, Nynehead Court. 

Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXIII, 4c 
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Correspondence of Splvanus Cirban. 


[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.]} 








THE EXCAVATIONS AT WROXETER. 


Mr. Uxsay,—In the last Number of your Magazine I briefly drew 
the attention of your readers to the state of the excavations at Wroxeter, 
a subject which has been fully brought before the public in your columns 
and elsewhere by Mr. Wright, to whom the initiation of the enterprise 
is owing; and who has recorded, with’a view to distinct and circum- 
stantial publication, the discoveries hitherto made. I do not therefore 
propose, in now addressing you, to do more than attempt to convey 
my own impression of these discoveries, the result of a day’s visit to 
Wroxeter, with a view to urge the continuation of the researches with 
a high hand, and with as little intermission as possibie. 

Such a course is perfectly warranted by the results hitherto achieved, 
and by the discoveries which must inevitably follow a prosecution of 
the excavations. A considerable sum of money will be needed, more 
apparently than has been calculated ; but the returns of the expenditure 
will be a gain to our archeology and history of a novel and important 
kind; and in such a case money should not be weighed too nicely, and 
every effort should be made to raise funds, both by continued private 
subscriptions and by grants from the Government. It would be a dis- 
credit to the liberality and intelligence of the country and a slur upon 
its patriotism, if the Committee of Management, after doing so much, 
be not encouraged to do much more. 

It is the first time that a Roman town in England has been so far 
opened to daylight. Excavations hitherto made have been chiefly con- 
fined to military stations or castra, such as those in the south of Eng- 
land, and upon the line of the great Roman Wall. These have added 
considerably to our knowledge of Roman military life in the permanent 
camp; but Uriconium bears little relation to fortified posts. It was 
a town of the widest extent,—or city rather; and would appear to 
have been at least equal in importance to Londinium, to Camulodu- 
num, and to Verulamium ; but, unlike these towns, is not mentioned in 
history, and its very name is unknown except in the Itinerary of Anto- 
ninus. The mystery in which it is enveloped is the more striking when 
its importance is being shewn by the revelations made upon its site. 

In former times, in the fields adjoining the spot where the exca- 
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vations have now been made, many rich tessellated pavements have 
been laid open by the plough. Shafts of columns, capitals, and squared 
stones of large size indicated that the buildings—of which, doubtless, 
the foundations yet remain buried—were important public edifices, pro- 
bably temples; and the recent discoveries give every reason to believe, 
from the comparatively perfect state in which the remains have been 
preserved, that the plan of the town might be ascertained, and its 
public edifices and private dwellings traced with more certainty than 
has ever yet been done in similar excavations made in this country. 

On entering the enclosed site of the excavations, the visitor is struck 
with the novel and impressive sight before and below him. A corner 
of the shroud of dense earth is removed; and he has a clear insight 
into a small portion of the buried city. Close on his right are the 
foundations of what Mr. Wright considers, with good reason, may have 
been a market-place. Though close to other buildings on three sides, 
it is in itself clearly a separate edifice. It is roughly paved and strongly 
walled, and, at the back, appears to have been supported by buttresses : 
to this suggestion the attention of the architectural antiquary is directed ; 
and a comparison may be made with the more perfect buttresses of that 
wonderful piece of military architecture at Jublains in France, of which 
I have endeavoured to give some notion in the third volume of my 
Collectanea Antiqua. Enormous squared stones still retain their ori- 
ginal position at the entrance, and shew the wear from long and daily 
ingress and egress of the population of Roman Wroxeter. 

On the left, the first object that attracts the attention is the workshop 
of a smith, with its blast-furnace, the stand for the anvil, and other 
accessories to that useful calling. From objects found in the shop, 
Mr. Wright concludes that the occupation of the smith was rather 
restricted to the fabrication of works belonging to the lighter branches 
of the business. Further in advance the eye surveys the foundations 
of a building of great solidity and extent; and is enabled to dissect and 
understand the admirable system upon which the Roman architect 
succeeded in defying the effects of the cold and foggy climate of 
Britain, in counteracting the rigours of its long and cruel winters, 
and in accommodating the inconveniences of the rude north to the 
natives of the mild and sunny Italy, and of those other southern 
countries which supplied so large a portion of the population of Roman 
Britain. The subterranean arrangements, whereby heat was distri- 
buted in a uniform degree to all parts of the house, can here be studied 
with the greatest advantage, and understood with perfect ease. Here 
our modern architects and house-builders who roast us in the summer 
and freeze us in the winter, and who make our dwellings in other re- 
spects so inconvenient, should come and learn. Nearly all the rooms 
of this great building were heated by hypocausts, the floors being laid 
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upon numerous pillars of square tiles, upon the tops of which were 
laid larger and broader tiles, and upon these a flooring of thick con- 
crete. Alleys ran through these substructions to admit easy ingress 
for the purpose of regulating the heat; and the heated air was carried 
up the sides of the rooms through oblong hollow tiles, so that the 
whole of the apartments were thoroughly warmed, and apparently with 
trifling cost and labour. In addition to these means to ensure a warm 
temperature, double external walls were provided; which also served 
another purpose, that of excluding the noise and bustle of out-door 
life, a common source of annoyance in large and populous towns. 

Baths, the indispensable adjunct to the conveniences of the Roman 
dwelling-house, are, of course, to be seen at Wroxeter. But two rather 
uncommon features in Roman domestic architecture in Britain occur in 
the large villa, The one is the coloured tessellated work upon the walls ; 
the other the inscriptions upon the wall-paintings in another apartment. 
The former, we know, was not unusual among the luxuries of the villas 
of the wealthy, but I had never before met with an example; the 
latter shews that the pictorial decorations of the rooms were of a very 
superior kind. The inscriptions (destroyed by the stick or cane of 
a walking gentleman almost as soon as they were uncovered) may 
have been invocations to deities or genii, or the names of personages 
represented. 

The fine fragment of wall which heretofore was the chief conspicuous 
vestige of Uriconium, and respecting which, as of the Jewry wall at 
Leicester, and of the Mint wall at Lincoln, such conflicting opinions 
have prevailed, can now be well understood. The excavations have 
approached, on the south, to within a few yards of this lofty mass of 
masonry; and it can now be seen that it formed part of the northern 
wall of the great villa. Further researches will complete the ground- 
plan, and shew, probably, that one of the doorways to the villa was 
where the wide opening in the high wall seems to indicate its position. 

The inscriptions found at Wroxeter, many years since, are those of 
soldiers of the twentieth and fourteenth legions, and of a Thracian cohort ; 
with one or two of civilians. The present excavations have added another. 
In this two soldiers are recorded; the one to whose memory the stone 
was set up, the other the heir or executor of the will of the deceased. 
It is unfortunately much defaced, but can be read with tolerable cer- 
tainty, except the last two lines, which appear to be pentameter verses. 
It is not likely that the legions or cohorts to which these soldiers be- 
longed were ever permanently stationed at Uriconium. The quarters 
of the twentieth legion were at Deva (Chester). The fourteenth legion 
was, for a long period, in Germany. ‘Two cohorts of the Thracians 
were in Britain in the time of Trajan, and probably subsequently. 
They are traced in monuments found in Gloucestershire, as well as at 
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Wroxeter, all of which are sepulchral. These Thracians, and probably 
the soldiers of the twentieth and fourteenth legions buried at Uriconium, 
may be considered to have been retired veterans to whom the rights 
of Roman citizens had been granted. I cannot here venture to par- 
ticularize any of the numerous and interesting miscellaneous remains 
from the late excavations; they will soon require, apparently, more 
room than the Shrewsbury Museum will be able to afford. 

With so many inducements to prosecute the excavations, I repeat, it 
would be a discredit to the good taste and patriotism of the country and 
of the Government, if the explorations are not vigorously prosecuted. 
As yet, when the extent of the area is compared with the space Iaid 
open, the work can only be said to have commenced. It has been 
carried on, however, most successfully, and the results obtained are 
quite commensurate with the expenditure. But much larger sums are 
wanted; thousands must be contemplated where hundreds only have 
as yet been calculated on: for the researches are really of national 
importance, and are watched with interest by continental antiquaries as 
well as by those of England. It is to be lamented that the numerous 
archeological societies have never kept in mind the grand principle 
upon which they were originated; it was the main principle, indeed, 
upon which they based, and which in the early days of the archzo- 
logical movement was the chief watchword; it was to omit no oppor- 
tunity of impressing upon the Government the claims of our national 
antiquities: but as yet we have not noticed one single petition or address 
from any one society on behalf of the Wroxeter excavations, although 
some have made good capital out of them. This is not as it should be; 
and such chronic apathy in associated bodies should induce every true 
lover of his country’s antiquities and history to use every possible 
interest with Members of Parliament, for it is the Government that 
can help, and no doubt would help, if urgently solicited.—I am, &c., 

C. Roacu Suirz. 

Strood, Kent, Oct. 10, 1862. 


THE KNOWE OF SAVEROUGH. 


Mr. Ursan,—In compliance with your request, I now forward to 
you an account of my recent discoveries at the “‘ Knowe of Saverough,” 
in Orkney.—I am, &c. 

Ingleborough, Lancaster, Oct. 13. JamES FARRER. 





TuE Knowe is close to the sea, and only a few feet above high water-mark. It 
is on the property of the Earl of Zetland, and about half a mile from the small 
“town” of Birsay, in the west mainland of Orkney. Small fragments of bone have, 
it is said, occasionally been observed protruding from the ground, and some years 
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ago an iron or bronze spear-head was picked up by a child on the top of the 
Knowe. It is stated that the exact counterpart of this weapon was found many 
years previously sticking in a skull about a mile to the north-west of the Knowe. 
The body had been interred near the beach, and was only discovered in consequence 
of part of the land being washed away by the sea. It is not easy to define the 
original limits of the Knowe, since its shape is liable to alteration from the fre- 
quent shifting of the sand. The diameter may perhaps be estimated at 168 feet, 
and its greatest height at from 14 to 16ft. The excavations, which were com- 
menced on July 31, 1862, resulted in the discovery of many human skeletons more 
or less perfect, and at depths below the present surface, varying from 2 to 8 or 
10 ft. Those which were nearest to the top of the Knowe were the most decayed, 
but owing to the shifting of the sand previously alluded to, it is impossible to say 
what might have been the depths of the graves when the bodies were interred. 
Not a vestige of any clothing was discovered. All the bodies had been laid in 
kists, but in every instance these were broken, owing probably to the weight of 
superincumbent sand during a long period of time. The sand was only slightly 
discoloured, but in some instances the decomposed fibrous roots of grasses were 
found amongst the bones of the skeletons—a circumstance justifying the inference 
that those kists had been originally constructed on the surface of the ground, and 
that the sand had afterwards been piled up over them. The heads of all the skele- 
tons faced the north-west, with exception of two, Nos. 8 and 10, which were 
turned to the north. There were flagstones underneath the bodies only in a few 
instances. The various skeletons are numbered in this description aecording to the 
order in which they were found. 

No. 1. The head slightly inclined, and mouth open, the body laid flat, with the 
arms by its side. The left hand rested on a small flat stone. The vertebra of the 
back appeared to be forced up between the ribs, but the body did not appear to 
have been disturbed since its original interment. Sand and the decayed roots of 
grasses filled up the interstices between the ribs. 

No. 2. This skull (which is now in the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries at 
Edinburgh) has a circular orifice at the back of the head, as if from a wound by an 
arrow or some pointed instrument. At the head of the skeleton No. 2, on the 
right, was a clay-baked urn, filled up with sand. It was 5 in. high, 54 in diameter, 
16 in. in circumference at the top, and 3}in. in diameter at the bottom. It is 
now with the skull in the Museum at Edinburgh. No. 2 is the skull of a male 
of about thirty-five years. It is remarkable for its small size and very short 
round form, being eminently brachycephalic. The face is short and very broad; 
the lower jaw large, broad, and angular, and has the peculiarity of a dispro- 
portionately small chin. The teeth are flatly eroded, as in No. 8. 

No. 3. This skull was above No. 2. No teeth were found. It was less well 
preserved than No. 2, and the size of the skeleton could not be ascertained. 

No. 4 was also much decayed: it was deposited above, and not far from, No. 1. 

No. 5 only some fragments of skull and bones. 

No.6. The legs of this skeleton were uppermost, and within 2 ft. of the surface ; 
they were doubled up over the ribs. A large stone was laid on the skeleton, the 
skull of which was broken in removing. It was not far from No. 2. The kist- 
stones were displaced, and the body appeared to have been hastily interred. 

No. 7. Remains of two bodies, both very near the surface: they were much de- 
cayed; the bones were intermixed, and these also appeared to have been interred 
in a very hurried manner. It is possible that much of the sand originally covering 
these graves has been blown away. 

No. 8. This skeleton was laid flat, and was the most perfect of any that were 
found; the feet only were missing. 
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No. 9. Only fragments of jaw-bone, a little above No. 7; and it is possible that 
these fragments may have belonged to that skeleton *. 

No. 10. Skull and bones: one end of the cover-stone of the kist had fallen on 
to the head. 

No. 11. The head of this skeleton could not be found, nor any part of the body 
below the knees. 

Dr. Thurnam, the well-known craniologist, to whom I at once forwarded the 
skulls for examination, has kindly furnished me with the following information :— 


“The skulls Nos. 1, 8, and 10 are those of males. They are well developed, and 
more or less of brachycephalic type. The two former are very fine specimens, with 
almost every tooth, and the large and prominent nasal bones unbroken.’ No.1 is of 

size. The two, with individual differences, present considerable similarity to 
the Oreadian skull figured in the Crania Britannica, pl. 21. Nos. 3, 4, and 7 
are doubtless the skulls of females. They are all of the low, narrow, and elongate 
form, called kumbecephalic by Professor D. Wilson. No. 4 is that of a young 
woman ; No.7 is of middle age; and No. 3 that of a woman far advanced in life, the 
lower jaw presenting doubtful traces of the presence of a solitary tooth. Two of 
the male skulls (Nos. 1 and 10) are those of men of middle age, the other (No. 8) 
that of a young man of about thirty years. None of the ‘ wisdom’ teeth have been 
developed in the skull No. 1, and one of these teeth is absent in No. 8. The 
crowns of the teeth generally are much worn, as if from the use of coarse food ; the 
attrition is flat, and moderate in extent in No. 8, but much more advanced in 
No. 1, in which the surfaces of the teeth are oblique and jagged, as if from gnawing 
roots or tearing flesh from bones, as is common in uncivilized hunting tribes. There 
can be no hesitation in referring this series of skulls to the ancient Celtic in- 
habitants of Orkney, and as little doubt that they belong to a period prior to the 
Scandinavian settlements in those islands.” 


The further excavation of the Knowe revealed a small kist containing the leg- 
bones and some of the ribs of a child; this kist was at least twelve feet from any 
of those previously discovered. At this point, the existence of a large building at 
some remote period became apparent. Many of the stones were water-worn, and 
had evidently been taken from the sea-shore ; others, again, had been quarried: the 
thickness of the walls could not be ascertained, owing to the ruined state of the 
Brough, but the discovery of an ancient “comb,” a deer’s-horn handle of some in- 
strument retaining yet the marks of iron tacks or nails, some bones of a whale, 
quernes, bone-pins, &c., justifies the conclusion that this part of the Knowe of 
Saverough must have been at some time the site of a Brough. A few feet further 
in, two small kists were found one above the other, but the upper one was too 
much broken to admit of its dimensions being taken. It was nearly filled with 
sand, and contained a few small pieces of bone. The lower kist was more perfect, 
but very few bones remained. Its dimensions were 3 ft. 10in. in length, 1 ft. 9 in. 
in width, and 1ft. 8in. deep; it was 7 ft. below the surface of the ground, 
measuring from the top of the kist, Close to these kists, and protected by large 
stones placed in the form of a kist, was a large bell composed of iron, coated with 
bronze, riveted on the side: the loop for the hammer or clapper still remains. It 
rested on the handle, and the mouth was covered with a flat stone. The length, 
including the handle, is 14} in., about 27 in. in circumference at the top, and 7 by 
9 in, across the mouth. It is supposed to belong to the earliest Christian times. 
Professor Wilson in his “ Pre-Historic Annals of Scotland,” p. 660, gives a draw- 
ing of one precisely similar in character, which he supposes to belong to the fourth 
century, when St. Ninian, the first Catholic Bishop in Orkney, was sent by 
Siricius, Pope of Rome, to preach the Gospel to the heathen tribes of North 





* Dr. Thurnam is of opinion that these fragments belong to No. 4. 
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Britain. The bell, which is much corroded, had evidently been deposited: many 
centuries ago. The stones forming the sides of the kist were almost rotten with 
age, and a portion of one of them adheres firmly to one side of the bell. I do not 
of course venture to assign any fixed period for the construction of the Brough in 
which these relics of antiquity have been found; it seems not improbable that it 
may have been used as a place of burial by some of the tribes inhabiting the 
islands, long after it became a ruin. The fact that iron was not entirely unknown 
to the ancient inhabitants of the Brough forbids the assumption that they lived in 
the early part of the stone period, though it may not be unreasonable to conclude 
that the use of metallic tools was very little known to them. The destruction or 
desertion therefore of the Brough probably occurred towards the close of the 
stone and the commencement of the iron period. The bell of course belongs to more 
recent times, and can have had no connexion with the heathen race who inhabited 
the islands previous to the Christian era, and of whose interment in the Knowe of 
Saverough the depositors of this ecclesiastical relic were doubtless entirely ignorant, 
since it is hardly to be supposed that an object of such veneration would be 
concealed in a Pagan burial-place. The practice in early Christian times of in- 
terring bodies with the face to the east is conclusive against the idea that these 
people were converts to Christianity. None of the bodies occupied the position 
justifying such a supposition. I think, then, the following conclusions may not 
unfairly be arrived at:—That at a remote period a large Brough, or inhabited 
building, occupied part of the hill now known as the Knowe of Saverough ; that 
long after its destruction it was used ‘as a place of interment by the Celtic in- 
habitants of Orkney ; that there is no evidence of the time at which the interments 
took place, beyond the fact that it must have been before the Christian era; and 
that the ruined Brough was selected as a place of concealment for the bell during 
perhaps times of persecution, with a view to its removal at the proper time to 


a place of greater security. 


A FEW HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED FACTS RELATING TO 
JOHN FIELD, “THE PROTO-COPERNICAN OF ENGLAND.” 


Mr. Unsan,—The GentTtEMan’s MaGazinz for May, 1834, contains an interest- 
ing sketch of John Field, “the Proto-Copernican of England,” by his descendant 
the Rev. Joseph Hunter, the historian of South Yorkshire. In tracing my ancestry 
to a collateral relative of the astronomer, I have met with some facts relating to 
him and his family which are not found in the article referred to, and will doubt- 
less prove of interest to your readers. 

I do not propose going over the ground already traversed by Mr. Hunter, but 
would refer those who have not read his sketch of Field to the back numbers 
of this Magazine. 

Mr. Hunter failed in tracing Field’s parentage or family, and expresses his sur- 
prise that when the astronomer appeared at the heralds’ visitation of Yorkshire, in 
1584 and 1585, he only gave the names of his wife and children, more especially 
since he was born of a father who had a right to coat-armour. He goes on to say, 
“The only guide I at present possess to assist in future enquiries in this direction 
is that he had relatives of the name of Nowell, as he leaves something by his will 
to ‘my Cousin Nowell and Christopher his son”” I will refer to this hereafter. 

I have not met with the Felds, or Fields, in the West Riding of Yorkshire earlier 
than the fifteenth century. My impression is that they came from the adjoining 
county of Lancaster, and were a branch of the De la Felds who had been seated 

If 
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there since the time of the Conquest, having dropped the prefix during the 
fourteenth century, as many other families did. 

The following are the earliest authentic records I have of them in this 
neighbourhood. 

On the 21st of April, 1480, letters for the administration of the estate of 
William Feld, of Bradford >, were granted to his widow Katherine. 

On the 28th of June, 1522, John Feld, of Sharleston, in the parish of Warmfield 
(about three miles south-east of Wakefield), made his will, which was proved on 
the 8th of July of the same year. He names in it his brother Henry Feld, and 
his sons, Henry, Lionell, and Humphrey. Among the witnesses are John Jobe, 
sen., and Richard Feld. 

On the 7th of May, 1525, Robert Feld, of Croston, in the parish of Stansfield, 
and some ten or twelve miles south-west of Bradford, executed a similar document, 
in which he speaks of his wife Joan, and children, whom he does not refer to by 
name, and his brother John Job. The latter is doubtless the same person who is 
mentioned in the previous will, or possibly his son, thus establishing a probable 
relationship between the branch seated at Croston and that in the neighbourhood 
of Wakefield. The witnesses are Brian Feld and Robert Feld, and it was proved 
by his widow and Thomas Feld, chaplain. 

On the 27th of February, 1529-30, William Feld, of Croston, probably a brother 
of the previous testator, signed his will, according to which he left a widow, a son 
named Christopher, and a daughter Margaret. 

Another branch, from which the writer descends, was seated at Horton, about 
three miles south-west of Bradford, and nearly midway between Croston and 
Sharleston. Horton was probably the residence of William Feld, of Bradford, 
whose estate was administered to in 1480, and I suppose it descended from him 
to the elder branch which remained there. John Feld, or Feilde, of Horton, 
is named in the will of his son Thomas, dated the 14th of January, 1572-3. This 
John must have been born as early as 1500, as he had a grandson, of the same 
name as himself, living in 1551 °. 

I now come to the father of the astronomer, viz. Richard Feld, of Ardsley, who 
was perhaps the same individual as the one who witnessed the will of John Feld 
in 1522. 

I have not been able to trace conclusively the relationship between the branches - 
of the family seated at Croston, Sharleston, Horton, and Ardsley. I suppose that 
Robert and William of Croston, and John of Sharleston, were sons, and John of 
Horton and Richard of Ardsley, grandsons, of the William Feld who died in or 
about 1480. 

Richard Feld, of Ardsley, the father of the subject of this sketch, made his will 
on the 19th of August, 1542, and it was proved on the 9th of December of the 
same year. He appointed his wife Elizabeth and his son John executors; and 
his brother Thomas and Christopher Nowell supervisors. We have seen that 
“my cousin Nowell and Christopher his son” were named in the will of John Field 
the astronomer; and I shall be able to shew that these were the Nowells of Little 
Merlay manor-house, near Clitheroe, and in that part of Lancashire which borders 
on the West Riding of Yorkshire. They had been seated there since William 
Nowell obtained a grant of the manor from John de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, who 
died A.D. 1240, The following pedigree will be found in Whitaker’s “ History 
of Whalley :’— 





» Probably the parish of this name is referred to, and not the town. 
¢ As per postmortem Inquisition on his son William, 43rd Eliz., shewing that 
the latter left a son, John, his heir, then aged fifty years and more. 
Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXIII. 4D 
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Henry Nowell, = Johanna ,.,... 
ob. 8th Henry VIII. 


Ty  ceeee ‘ 


Roge 
ob. 21st Henry VIII. 
Christopher = Julianna 


William = Anne, dau. of William Dineley : 
married 5th Henry VIII. 


Elizabeth ....., >= , = Elinor, dau. of Hugh Shuttleworth, 
first wife. | of Gawthorp, second wife. 





| | 
Christopher, = Elizabeth, Ihe. Grace. Mary. Katharine. 
ob. 3rd Chas. I. dau. of Thomas 

Walmesley : mar- 

ried 18th Eliz. 


In the above pedigree, the Christopher Nowell who was a supervisor of the will 
of Richard Feld is the one whose wife’s name was Julianna, and who was son of 
the Roger who died 21st Henry VIII., while “my cousin Nowell and Christopher 
his son” of the astronomer’s will are Roger Nowell, who married Elinor Shuttle- 
worth, and his son Christopher, who died 8rd Charles I. 

If any further proof were required to shew that the Nowells named in the wills 
of the two Fields were of this family, I would mention that “Mr. William 
Dyneley*, of Swillington,” was one of the supervisors of the will of John Field 
the astronomer,—a family connected with the Nowells by the marriage above of 
William Nowell to Anne Dineley. As the astronomer called Roger Nowell his 
cousin, I infer either that his father, Richard Feld, married a sister of William 
Nowell, or of the latter’s wife, Anne Dineley. 

Mr. Hunter, on the authority of Wood’s Athena, states that John Field was 
a “Londoner born;” and as he did not find him inheriting land at Ardsley, he 
could only account for his retiring from London to that remote district by sup- 
posing that he was in some way connected with the estates there belonging to the 
co-heirs of Sir John Constable. The facts I have stated make it evident that the 
astronomer was born at Ardsley, or in the neighbourhood, and was surrounded 
there by a circle of relatives, and as no other son is named in his father’s will, he 
doubtless came into possession of the paternal estate on the death of his mother 
Elizabeth, if not sooner. 

I am inclined to place Field’s birth about the year 1520. The village of East 
Ardsley was near the cell of Woodkirk, a dependant of the great house of 
St. Oswald, celebrated at this time for the performance of “mysteries.” Alured 
Comyn was prior of this monastic foundation during the youth of Field, and is 
described as “a man of magnificent tastes, and a great encourager of the arts.” 
He was also a near connection of Armigael Waad, one of the most enterprising of 
the early English navigators, who was doubtless a frequent visitor of Comyn. 
Perhaps their acquaintance gave a scientific turn to Field’s mind, and induced his 
father to send him to one of the Universities. 

I have nothing authentic of him until the publication of his Ephemerides for 
1556, 1558, 1559, and 1560, and the grant to him of a crest and confirmation 





4 A pedigree of one branch of this family may be found in Whitaker’s “ Leeds.” 
¢ I am indebted to Mr. Hunter for this and some of the events stated sub- 


sequently. 
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of his family arms on the 4th of September, 1558. A treatise, in manuscript, on 
the management of great ordnance, in the Lambeth library, without date, but 
probably about this time, contains this remark: “ Mr. Felde taught me astronomie 
after Copernicus, the great astronomer.” 

It was probably in 1561 or 1562 that he married Jane, daughter of John 
Amyas, of Kent, and I suppose that he removed to Ardsley shortly after this 
event. In 1577 he served on the jury for the Wapentakes of Agbrigg and 
Morley, summoned to find what lands belonged to the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and by whom held, In the same year he witnessed the will of John Nowell, 
of Middleton. In the will of George Nevile, Gent., of High Popplewell, made 
January 1, 1577-8, the testator, after giving to Thomas Brigg “a black thine 
stone for multiplying and dividing,” next says, Also I will that Mr. Field, of 
Ardsley, shall have another of these stones for division.” 

On January 16, 1579, Laurence Nailor, of Westerton, adjoining Ardsley, made 
his will, in which he “ humbly desires Robert Greenwood, of Westerton, and John 
Fielde, of Ardsley, Gentlemen, to be the supervisors.” In June, 1584, he wit- 
nessed the will of Darninge, and in August, 1585, that of Bowling, two of his 
neighbours at Ardsley. In 1584-5 he attended the summons of the heralds on 
their Yorkshire visitation, and recorded the names of his wife and children, His 
will is dated Dec. 28, 1586, and was proved May 3, 1587. ‘ 

His library passed by some means to William Coley, of York, “ practitioner in 
physic,” who in his will, dated August 6, 1592, left it to Field’s widow and his 
sons Thomas and James, 

Jane, widow of John Field, made her will on the 17th of July, 1609, and names 
in it her son Matthew, his wife and children, also her sons William, Thomas, 
James, and Martin, and Mary, daughter of Richard Field. As she calls Thomas 
her third son, I suppose that Richard and Christopher were then dead. 

Matthew, probably the eldest surviving son of John Field, resided at Ardsley, 
and doubtless inherited the family estate there. In 1601, William Walkhead, of 
Woodhouse, bequeaths “to Mr. Matthew Field, of Ardsley, an old angel to make 
him a ring.” His name occurs in the wills of three inhabitants of Ardsley, dated 
respectively 1607, 1608, and 1612. He bought the manor of Thurnscoe from 
a Clifton in 1614, and, conjointly with his brother William, the fourth part of 
the manor of Idle, of Sir John Savile, sometime prior to 1615. There is a bond, 
dated July 6, 1617, given by Matthew Field, Gent., of Ardsley, and James Field, 
Gent., his son and heir-apparent, to Richard Waterhouse, of Clayton in Bradford- 
dale, in the sum of £260, for the fulfilment of certain covenants. In 1623 he was 
one of the collectors of the subsidy for the West Riding of Yorkshire, being 
described as “ Matthew Field, Gentleman.” 

His will is dated January 10, 1638-9, and was proved on the 19th of April, 1639. 
He desires to be buried near his wife in “ Ardeslay queare” (i.e. choir). Values 
his estate at not less than £1,400. He leaves legacies to his brother James, and his 
(James’s) daughter Judith, and other children; to his brothers William and John, 
and his sisters Jane Smith and Ann Forman, and brother William Forman. To each 
family of the poor of Ardeslow two shillings; to every poor body at his burial, 
threepence each to the ancient, and a penny each to the children; and to each of 
his servants five shillings. He leaves £400 to his son Matthew when he becomes 
twenty-one years of age, and a bequest to his sister Forman for the keeping of his 
son from his birth to the present time. He speaks of his father-in-law Mr. Robert 
Field, but does not mention his eldest son James, who was probably already 
provided for, 

This James resided at Thurnscoe, and had children—James, baptized there in 
1628; William, in 1630; Robert, in 1631; Anne, in 1639, who died in infancy ; 
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and Judith. James Field became involved in troublesome disputes with Thomas, 
the second Lord Savile, who is described by Clarendon as perfidious ‘and false, and 


finally falling into universal odium. 


Of the other sons of the astronomer, William resided at Thurnscoe, and married 
Jane, daughter of John Sotwell, Vicar of Peniston, and widow of George Burdett, 
of Carhead, parish of Silkstone. She was buried at the latter place Oct. 21, 1623. 

James, another son of the astronomer, had Judith and other children, as appears 


by his brother Matthew’s will. 


This daughter was probably the Judith Field 


described in Ashmole’s Visitation of Berkshire as “ of Peniston in Yorkshire,” who 
married John Munday, Mayor of Newbury. 

I can give no information of the remaining sons of the astronomer, and am 
unable to say if any of his descendants in the male line are now living. 


Kingston-on- Thames, Sept. 20, 1862. 


Iam, &c., Oseoop FIELD. 





LYMINGE CHURCH. 


Mr. Ursay,—I am glad to find that 
later enquiries and investigations have 
led Mr. Jenkins to such a modifica- 
tion of his views as to bring him very 
nearly to my opinions on the history of 
his very interesting church. There is, 
no doubt, great probability in his view, 
that Latin words sometimes changed 
their signification in the course of ages, 
just as many words in modern languages 
have done; although when a language is 
written only, and not spoken, there is 
less reason to expect such changes. I 
shall be glad if he will favour us with 
more exact references to his authorities 
for such changes: general references to 
Bede, and Isidore of Seville, are rather 
vague and unsatisfactory. It appears 
to me that more frequently the same 
Latin word was used in different senses, 
of which we have many examples. The 
word porticus appears to have originally 
had the same signification as the English 
word ‘ portico’ applied to the colonnade 
at the end or at the sides of a heathen 
temple; and when in the early Christian 
churches these colonnades became inter- 
nal instead of external, as in several 
churches still remaining at Rome, the 
same name continued to be applied to 
them, and this usage continued even in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, the pre- 
cise period to which Mr. Jenkins refers. 

The following description of a church 
at York by Alcuin, about 780, seems to 


agree better with the sense of aisles 
than of porches for the word porti- 
cibus :— 


* Ast nova basilica mire structura diebus 
Presulishujus erat jam cepta, peracta, sacrata, 
Hec nimis alta domus solidis suffulta columnis, 
Supposite que stant curvatis arcubus, intus 
Emicat egregiis laquearibus atque fenestris, 
Pulchraque porticibus fulget circumdata multis. 
Plurima diversis retinens solaria tectis, 
Que triginta tenet variis ornatibus aras, 
Hoe duo discipuli templum, Doctore jubente, 
Adifi unt Eanbaldus et Alcuinus, ambo 
Concordes operi devota mente studentes.”— 
Alcuinus de Pontificibus et Sanctis Ec- 
elesie Ebor., 1. 1507—1518, p.730. T. 
Gale, Scriptores, xv. fol. Oxon. 1691. 








** Nam in Hrypis Basilicam polito 
lapide a fundamentis in terra usque ad 
summum edificatam, variis columnis et 
porticibus suffultam in altum erexit et 
consummavit.” —Eddii Vita 8. Wilfridi, 
p- 60. 


“ Nam in Hagustaldense adepta re- 
gione, et regina Athildrite Domino 
dedicata, domum Domino in honorem 
beati Andree Apostoli fabrefactam fun- 
davit ; cujus unditatem in terra 
cum domibus mirifico politis lapidibus 
Sundatam, et super terram multiplicem 
domum, columnis variis et porticibus 
multis suffultam, mirabilique longi- 
tudine et altitudine murorum ornatam, 
et variis linearwm infractibus viarum, 
aliquando swrsum, aliquando deorswm, 
per cochleas circumductam, non est mee 
parvitatis hoc sermone explicare quod 
sanctus ipse Presul animarum, a spiritu 
Dei doctus, opere facere excogitavit : 
neque ullam domum aliam citra Alpes 
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montes talem edificatam audivimus. 
Porro beate memorie adhue vivens 
gratia Domini Acca Episcopus, qui 
magnalia ornamenta hujus multiplicis 
domus de auro et argento, lapidibusque 
pretiosis et quomodo altaria purpura et 
serico induta decoravit, quis ad expla- 
nandum sufficere poterit?”—Vita 8. Wil- 
Sridi, p. 62. 

Of this church at York not a vestige 
remains, notwithstanding this magnilo- 
quent description of it; the first Norman 
builders swept it all away as too mean 
to be worth preserving,—such was the 
change of ideas between the eighth cen- 
tury and the eleventh. Professor Willis, 
in his “ Architectural History of York 
Cathedral” (p. 4), gives a translation of 
this passage, and renders multis portici- 
bus by ‘many aisles’ (or apsidal chapels). 
He considers that the church of Alcuin 
was not on the site of the present 
cathedral. 

Of the churches at Ripon and Hexham 
of this period the crypts only remain: 
they are very much alike, and of about 
the same size. A series of plans and 
sections of that at Ripon, with its sur- 
rounding passages, ascending and de- 
scending staircases, as described in the 
Chronicle, is engraved in the York 
volume of the Archeological Institute. 
The dimensions of the crypt itself are 
11 ft. 3in. long by 7 ft. 9 in. wide, the 
passages are 2ft. 5in. and 2ft. 7in. 
wide, and the staircase 2ft. 7in. These 
are two of the finest of the Anglo-Saxon 
churches of which we have descriptions 
in the Chronicles, and these dimensions 
will shew the sort of allowance we must 
make for the ideas of the writers of that 
period as compared with those of sub- 
sequent ages. These churches were the 
finest they had seen, and magnificent 
according to their ideas, but were 
despised by the Norman builders on 
account of their small size. 

In Bede’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” 
lib. ii. c. 3, we are told that the body 
of Augustine was first placed without the 
church because it was not yet finished 
nor dedicated :—“ Moz vero ut dedicata 
est, intro inlatum, et in porticu illius 
Aquilonali decenter sepultum est.” 
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C. 5:—* Defunctus vero est rex Aedil- 
berct ... atque in porticu S. Martinii, 
intra ecclesiam beatorum apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli sepultus, ubi et Bercta 
regina condita est.” 

Lib. v. c. 23 :— Tobias, Hrofensis ec- 
clesie presul, defunctus est. . . Sepultus 
vero est in porticu S. Pauli apostoli, 
quam intro ecclesiam S. Andree sibi ipse 
in locum sepulchri fecerat.” 

These passages distinctly mention the 
porticus in which the bodies were buried 
as being within the church, and could 
only apply to aisles, or transepts, or 
chapels. 

Whether the rebuilding of the church 
took place in the tenth century under 
Dunstan, or the eleventh under Lan- 
franc, is a fair subject for discussion, on 
which different opinions may well be 
entertained, and on which it is difficult 
to obtain any positive evidence. My 
own conviction is, after long and care- 
ful examination of this question as a 
matter of general history, that the 
churches of the tenth century were 
so generally of wood only, that very 
strong evidence is necessary to shew that 
a particular church of stone is of that 
period. I have given my reasons for 
this opinion in my chapter on the ar- 
chitecture of the eleventh century in 
the new edition of “ Rickman’s Gothic 
Architecture,” and I must beg to refer 
Mr. Jenkins, and others interested in 
the question, to that work, as it is too 
long a story to be repeated here. If 
Dunstan was able to induce King Edgar 
to renew more than forty monasteries, 
it is far more probable that these build- 
ings were of wood than of stone at a 
time when the country was covered 
with forest, when wooden buildings were 
the general custom of Europe, and when 
stone buildings were so rare as to give 
names to places, such as Stone-house, 
White-church, &e. 

King Edgar himself, a.p. 974, says, 
“I was moved to rebuild all the holy 
monasteries throughout my kingdom, 
which were visibly ruinated with mould- 
ering shingles and worm-eaten boards, 
even to the rafters.” “ Monasteria, que 
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velut muscivis scindulis cariosisque tabu- 
lis ligno tenus visibiliter diruta.”—W. 
Malinesb. de Gest. Reg. Angl., p. 58, 
edit. Francof., 1601. 

If Dunstan built of stone anywhere, 
he would surely have done so at Glas- 
tonbury, the wealthiest monastery in 
England, which was so rich that we 
are expressly told all the ornaments of 
the church were of gold, but we have 
not a word about stone; and though 
the Anglo-Saxons were very skilful 
workers in metal, they were very bad 
masons even in the early part of the 
eleventh century. There is every rea- 
son to believe that Dunstan’s church at 
Glastonbury was built of wood, and re- 
mained until the great fire in 1180, 
when it was entirely destroyed, and the 
present church built, the earliest part 
being St. Joseph’s Chapel, which is 
clearly work of the end of the twelfth 
century: nor has a vestige ot earty Nor- 
man masonry, or sculpture, or mould- 
ings, ever been found at Glastonbury, 
although in the present state of ruin 
in which the remains of the church 
stand, if it had been rebuilt of old mate- 
rials, they must now have come to light. 
In the time of Canute we have inci- 
dental mention that this church was 
of wood ;— 

« Privilegium Canutis. 

“ Scripta est hujus privilegii donatio, 
et promulgata in lignea basilica, sub 
presentia Regis Cnutonis, anno ab in- 
carnatione Domini MXXXII.”—Gu- 
lielmus Malmesburiensis, p. 323. 

If the deed is not genuine, which 
is doubted by Kemble, it is at least as 
early as the time of William of Malmes- 
bury who gives it, and there seems to 
be no motive for forging such a bare 
statement of a fact. 

The English churches of the middle of 
the eleventh century, prior to the Con- 
quest, such as Deerhurst, &c., although 
comparatively small, were more richly 
ornamented than the early Norman 
churches built after the Conquest, or 
than the cotemporary buildings in Nor- 
mandy. The rich style which we are 
accustomed to call Norman (with the 


deeply recessed and richly sculptured 
doorways which distinguish that style) 
was worked out and brought to per- 
fection in England within the century 
after the Conquest, and sent back again 
to Normandy; there are twenty rich 
churches of this style in England for 
one in Normandy. 

Respecting the work of the time of 
Lanfranc great misapprehension gene- 
rally exists. It is commonly assumed 
that the Norman style was imported in 
its perfect state by William I. from Nor- 
mandy, just as we now see it in England, 
but this is altogether a popular delusion ; 
the Normans in the middle of the eleventh 
century were very little, if at all, in 
advance of the English in the arts of 
peace and civilization ; they were better 
masons from the accidental circumstance 
of their having such excellent building 
stone at Caen, in the cliffs of the river 
Orne, where it was very easily worked 
and transported; and this had led to 
their building larger and more lofty 
churches, but the style of their archi- 
tecture at this time was extremely plain 
and rude. The original parts of the two 
great abbeys at Caen are scarcely at all 
in advance of the work of the same 
period remaining at Westminster. The 
churches at Caen contain Norman work 
of three periods, the first c. 1060, the 
second c. 1100, the third c. 1160, and 
the work of the second and third 
periods has commonly been mistaken 
for that of the first. Of Lanfranc’s 
work at Canterbury we have nothing 
remaining; at Rochester we have a 
small crypt of very rude work, and 
part of the two transept towers equally 
rude, The existing Norman castle is 
a century later than his time, as has 
been demonstrated by Mr. Hussey in 
the Proceedings of the Kent Society, al- 
though it has commonly been taken as 
the type of Lanfranc’s and Gundulph’s 
work. Of St. Alban’s Abbey, the por- 
tions which are of Lanfranc’s time are 
built in the plainest and rudest manner, 
with a quantity of Roman tiles just 
as at Lyminge; and although the his- 
tory of this church at St. Alban’s has been 
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remarkably well preserved, the advocates 
of the Saxon theory are obliged to as- 
sume that these parts are before the 
Conquest, in the teeth of the plainest 
historical evidence. Of the “residence 
houses” of this period, I believe the 
only one remaining is the early Norman 
keep-tower, called St. Leonard’s tower, 
at Malling in Kent, the residence of 
Bishop Gundulph, who also founded the 
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abbey there, keeping the government of 
it in his own hands on account of his re- 
siding there, and built the lower part of 
the existing west front, of which I have 
given an engraving in Rickman. This 
work does not appear to me to help the 
Saxon theory at all; it is scarcely in 
advance of the work at Lyminge. 
I am, &e. 
J. H. PARKER. 


THE ST.CUTHBERT’S GOSPEL IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 


Mr. Ursan,— There has been con- 
siderable excitement occasioned lately 
among collectors of book-bindings, by 
the alleged discovery of a leather bind- 
ing of the seventh century. It was cer- 
tainly a startling announcement, and no 
wonder that many have been led by it, 
in great haste, to inspect the above- 
named little volume of such high pre- 
tensions at the South Kensington Mu- 
seum. 

The first point that must strike every 
one is, in what beautiful preservation it 
is. Oh, but it was found in a nice dry 
tomb, which of course was just as good 
as a chest or library; and certainly we 
do sometimes find some things well pre- 
served in tombs, though I have never 
seen any leather-work that had been 
under ground which did not crumble 
when exposed to the air. 

The next point we notice is, that 
though the embossed pattern is unusual, 
one is quite acquainted with the kind of 
leather and mode of binding. It bears 
so close a resemblance to Venetian 
leather and binding of the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, that nothing but 
the most overwhelming proof ought to 
convince any one of its being of a dif- 
ferent date. 

So much through the glass case: but 
let us take him out and see the inside. 
The fly-leaf, as usual, is loose, and under 
it is, as one almost always finds, a piece 
of loose waste vellum, with writing on 
it. How did that get there? How can 
we tell? say some of the judges. A sim- 
ple and unlearned person like myself 


would have said, Why it is a part of 
the binding; nothing is more common 
than to find old MSS. cut up to paste 
inside books to hold them firmly in 
their covers. 

It is absolutely certain, in my opi- 
nion, that this piece of waste vellum 
was put in when the book was bound; 
and with this, if I mistake not, agree 
the paper fly-leaves, There is no colour- 
able reason for thinking these of a more 
modern date than the binding; and yet, 
I presume, no one dreams of their being 
earlier than 1500. 

If my idea, then, is correct, the bind- 
ing is not earlier than this MS. in the 
cover; this MS. is not earlier than the 
fourteenth century; ergo, say I, the 
binding is after the fourteenth century, 
and if so,-it is almost impossible for it 
to be of any other date than its appa- 
rent one. We do know something of 
the mode of binding from the fourteenth 
century downwards, and that there is 
nothing like this little volume except in 
circa 1520. If any further proof were 
required, it is supplied in the boards; 
they are thin, well-planed boards, such 
as could not have been made much be- 
fore the date I assign to the binding, 
and such as were very common at that 
time. But surely, some one will say, 
the judges have some authority for their 
opinion. The whole data upon which this 
hasty opinion has been formed, is the 
fact of there being interlaced Saxon- 
looking work stamped on the sides. 
But this might have been imitated from 
some Saxon stone or silver-work, or 
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from some manuscript; and if there 
was any reason for the imitation, the 
Venetian binders, at any rate, could 
easily have done it: to this day they 


go on imitating the old work of seve-' 


ral centuries back. So much, then, for 
the binding. With regard to the MS. 
itself, I think there are grave doubts of 
its genuineness. I do not profess a pro- 
found knowledge of early writing, but 
I certainly never saw such writing be- 
fore, and I think it would be difficult to 
point out a book like it anywhere. It 
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certainly has all the appearance of being 
written with the greatest care by a good 
scribe, but by one unacquainted with 
the characters in which he was writing. 

Is not this book one of the hundreds 
of false relics manufactured, in the 
Middle Ages? This idea has not been 
started before, but is not this highly 
probable? and if so, will it not supply 
a good reason for trying at a later date 
to put a binding on it of an apparently 
Saxon character ?—I am, &c., 


Oct. 13, 1862. J.C. J. 


DOMESDAY BOOK FOR THE COUNTY PALATINE OF CHESTER. 


Mr. Ursan,—The Fac-simile of Domes- 
day Book now in course of publication, 
as it brings the document into neigh- 
bourhoods where it is known only par- 
tially or not at all, will give an impetus 
to local enquiry, and no doubt many 
difficulties will be removed and obscuri- 
ties cleared up. In printing such a 
work typographical errors were un- 
avoidable, for proper names in many 
cases could be correctly known only by 
those especially acquainted with any 
particular district, and hence we find 
numerous errors of more or less import- 
ance in the previous edition. 

But the compilation of the original 
Book was subject to precisely the same 
clerical mistakes, and the scribe in copy- 
ing the document which he had before 
him, being altogether ignorant of the 
places themselves, must have been con- 
tinually at a loss for the right name, 
as any one may gather from his own 
experience. The following emendation 
was made before the issue of the Fac- 
simile: it is curious, and not without 
importance in reference to Cheshire 
history. 

The description of the County Pala- 
tine in Domesday Book is tolerably 
copious, and under Roelan Hundred we 
have a series of villages from west to 
east, including Dunham, Elton, Trafford, 
Manley, Helsby, Frodsham, till we get 
to a place called Alretone, formerly held 
by Godric, but at that time in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Chester. It goes 

12 


on to say, that there was a church and 
priest, holding a virgate of land, a mill 
(hiemale—for rye?), two fisheries and 
a-half, three acres of meadow, wood 
a league by half a league, with two in- 
closures for deer, half a saltpan in Wich 
for the use of the hall, and, moreover, 
in the time of King Edward, the third 
penny of the pleas of the Hundred 
belonged to this manor. It was then 
worth four pounds, but in King Ed- 
ward’s days had been worth eight. 

In the margin we are told that the 
place is in Bucklow Hundred, and it has 
accordingly been put at Owlarton, near 
Knutsford. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
description is not applicable to any 
known part of the Bucklow Hundred, 
while the whole difficulty has arisen 
from the copyist confounding two letters 
in the original return which he had to 
transcribe. 

The real spot was undoubtedly Over- 
ton, where the parish church of Frod- 
sham (even now having portions of Nor- 
man work, probably contemporary with 
the early part of Chester Cathedral) 
is still a picturesque object to the tra- 
veller on the Chester and Warrington 
Railway, as it looks down on the quiet 
town below. Any writer will see how 
easily ov became a/, and of course the 
Overtone of the original return got 
changed into Alretone in the Book. How 
the marginal note was inserted, it is 
not easy to say, only in correcting one 
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blunder the annotator made another 
much more serious, and so it has con- 
tinued to our own times. 

In Ormerod’s “ Cheshire,” (vol. i. p. 
391,) under Owlarton, we have a sum- 
mary of the difficulties connected with 
this entry; but the learned author’s 
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solution is not satisfactory. He is 
satisfied, however, that the passage re- 
lates to Frodsham, and has nothing to 
do with Bucklow Hundred. 
I am, &e., 
Joun Rosson, M.D. 
Warrington, Oct. 18, 1862. 


RESTORATIONS. 


Mr. UrBan,—My letter in your last 
number respecting the destruction of 
the Guesten Hall at Worcester, has been 
misconstrued into an attack on the Dean 
and Chapter. It was not at all so in- 
tended. I regret that they were so far 
misled by a vague fear of an enormous 
expense, and fell into a fatal mistake ; 
but I exonerate them from any serious 
blame, and give them credit for the 
best intentions, and believe that they 
have made great sacrifices already, and 
are continuing to do so. 

I am not one of those who find fault 
with the manner in which the cathe- 
dral is being restored, and talk about 
the “destructive restoration.” I think 
that such persons do not make a fair 
allowance for the difficulties of the task, 
arising from the very bad material of 
which the cathedral is built. On the 
exterior, the surface of the stone was 
so completely perished that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to renew the whole of 
it; in the interior, a great deal of very 
beautiful work has been preserved, but 
a great deal more had been either en- 
tirely destroyed, or very much muti- 
lated at the time of the civil wars and 
at other times. All this is being re- 
stored with great care and skill, and 
the carver employed displays wonderful 
ability: his work is quite equal to the 
old work, and is often mistaken for it 
by those who think themselves good 
judges. I am afraid that in a few in- 
stances the consciousness of having such 
a skilful hand at command has led to 
the renewal of some of the old work 
which might have been preserved ; old 
mouldings and carvings have been thrown 
aside and replaced by new, merely be- 
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cause they were a little chipped, or some 
small pieces of foliage knocked off. This 
should never be done ; we should always 
bear in mind that these old buildings 
are historical monuments, and even 
though the work of the nineteenth 
century may be better than that of the 
thirteenth, it cannot be the same; a 
link in the chain of evidence is destroyed ; 
we want to see the work of the hands of 
the men who lived in the thirteenth 
century carefully preserved, and not to 
brag what a clever copy of it we have 
made. But in this respect the resto- 
rations going on at Worcester are not 
worse than other restorations: some 
other architects may preach more about 
the preservation of every fragment of 
ancient art, but in practice I do not see 
that there is much real difference. I 
lately went to see a small country church 
which is now being restored by an 
architect who vehemently professes him- 
self to be particularly conservative. I 
was told that it was a cruciform Early 
English Church, with a western tower: 
I found on my arrival that the tower 
had been entirely rebuilt from the foun- 
dations, and a spire added ; the nave and 
chancel were then level with the ground, 
and the workmen were busy digging up 
the foundations of the chancel, which had 
to be lengthened two feet. The end wall 
and part of the side walls of each of the 
transepts were preserved, because they 
have remarkable chantry altars and 
tombs, or, at least, the recesses for them, 
with the seats and piscinas; these are 
curious, and were very properly pre- 
served, There was a third chantry altar 
in the tower, which is very unusual, and 
this has been replaced by a new stone 
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altar, with the old arch-mouldings and 
piscina ; which is considered highly con- 
servative. 

Our ancestors were very familiar 
with a practice called underpinning, 
when the foundations of a building 
were giving way from any cause. Our 
modern architects do not find it con- 
venient to follow this practice, because 
it requires skill and care, and con- 
stant attention: the work must be 
watched day by day by some competent 
person. An architect who undertakes 
a hundred churches at once cannot pos- 
sibly adopt the practice of underpinning ; 
his only plan is that which he adopts,— 
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begin by levelling the old building to 
the ground, then send down working 
drawings for a new building to the old 
pattern, with such improvements as he 
thinks desirable. For instance, in the 
small church before mentioned there 
was a very good Squint across the angle 
of the north transept, which would en- 
able the people in that transept to see 
and hear the priest at the altar as well 
as those in the nave: this is not to be 
restored; it is a local peculiarity, con- 
fined to certain districts, and a London 
architect does not approve of it. 
This is called RESTORATION. 
Iam, &e., J. H. Parker. 


TESSELLATED PAVEMENT. 


Mr. Ursan,—I beg to bring under 
your notice a fine specimen of Roman 
art not previously described, and con- 
cerning which I offer you a few parti- 
culars. It is a tessellated pavement in 
the possession of a bricklayer at Borough 
Bridge, obtained by him many years ago 
in large blocks, and put aside until 
lately, when having some spare time, he 
has laid it down in a small summer- 
house. He has restored it so cleverly 
that it now presents a very beautiful 
specimen of Roman work, About thir- 
teen or fourteen years ago I recollect 
being shewn a rough sketch of it, but 
having about the same time left this 
part of the country, I had forgotten all 
about it till my attention was recalled 
to the subject a few days ago. 

At present it appears six feet square, 
owing to the fanciful additions of the 
possessor in various sized tesserew of de- 


signs not in harmony with the central 
device. The centre piece, about three 
feet square, represents an animal under 
a tree, with two small objects in red 
tessere beneath the animal’s belly. The 
animal and tree are in blue on a ground 
of white tessere. A deep border of blue, 
with two or three courses of red tesserae 
beyond, complete the portion that is 
genuine. 

The design is well and carefully con- 
structed of small tesserw, and a work of 
considerable artistic value when com- 
pared with many other pavements still 
extant at Aldborough. 

You will be glad to learn that it is 
shortly to be moved, and presented, 
through the munificence of one of the 
members, to the Philosophical and Lite- 
rary Society of Leeds.—I am, &e. 

Cartes Moors Jessop. 

Bilton-hall, York, Oct. 17, 1862. 


PROFESSOR STEPHENS AND THE MAES-HOWE INSCRIPTIONS. 


Mr. Ursan,—I read with some de- 
gree of surprise in your September num- 
ber the letter of Professor Stephens, in 
which he states that I had not given 
any of his readings correctly. I am 
glad to find from a letter just received 
from him, that he admits that to the 
general public the difference is very 
slight indeed, but that to professed 


runologists the very mode of printing 
the letters is of importance, though it 
does not alter the meaning of the word. 
As an instance, in No. 15 the word 
Raeist should have been Reist, ae diph- 
thong instead of ae. Few persons un- 
skilled in runology, who may take the 
trouble to compare the readings given 
by me in “ Maes-howe” with those fur- 
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nished to you by Professor Stephens, 
will be able to perceive much difference. 
On referring to the MSS. sent to me, 
I find that with the exception of an 
oecasional printer’s error, which escaped 
my notice when revising the sheets, I 
have given the exact words used by the 
Professor, and of course adopted by me. 
Even now in some of the readings, 
No. 5 for instance, I look in vain for 
any difference between my version of the 
Professor’s reading as given in “ Maes- 
howe,” and his own as published in your 
Magazine. 


THE KING’S HOUSE 


Mr. Ursan,—In your interesting 
account of the meeting of the Archo- 
logical Institute at Worcester, in your 
number for September, p. 304, is this 
passage :— 

“The King’s House,’ in the old 
Corn-market, was next visited. Mr. 
Parker declared the date of 1577, in- 
scribed on the outer wall, and the motto, 
‘Fear God, Honour the King,’ connected 
therewith, to be the date of the building, 
and to have no reference to the fact of 
King Charles’s connection with the house. 
The initials ‘ W. B.’ are supposed to be 
those of the Berkeley to whom the house 
once belonged, but to whom the ‘ R. D,’ 
referred is not known, unless they are the 
initials of Mr. Berkeley’s wife’s maiden 
name.” 

I have taken much interest in this 
old house, and visited it several times. 
The first time I saw it was in Sep- 
tember, 1852, The part of it at the 
angle of New-street and the Corn-market 
had been pulled down about fifty years 
before, but the remaining portion had 
its projecting upper story and picturesque 
gables still extant. At my last visit in 
October, 1860, I found these had dis- 
appeared, and an ugly slate roof had 
been substituted. With regard to the 
inscription, I read it thus, —“ Love God. 
(W. B. 1577. R. D.) Honor the Kinge ;” 
and it was explained to me as having 
been put up after the Restoration by 
Mr. R. Durant, who inhabited the house 
at the time King Charles took up his 
residence in it during the siege of Wor- 
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I must apologize for thus intruding 
on your columns, but I feel anxious 
to exculpate myself from the general 
charge of inaccuracy in publishing the 
readings of Professor Stephens, the 
tone of whose letter, however, is such 
as to prove that he did not in reality 
wish to cast as much blame upon me 
as his observations, perhaps somewhat 
hastily committed to paper, would seem 
to imply. 

I am, &e. 
JAMES FARRER. 


, AT WORCESTER. 


cester, the inscription referring to that 
event, the initials W. B. and date to the 
builder of the house, and R. D. to the 
occupier. The house must have been 
built either by William Berkeley, who 
was Mayor of Hereford 1543, and M.P. 
for Hereford 1549 and 1553, and who 
afterwards settled in Worcester,—he 
married Elizabeth Burgwash or Burg- 
hill,—or by his son William. But this 
son settled at Kilrudden, co. Limerick, 
and there is no record of him as living 
in Worcester, nor can I discover the 
name of his wife. 

Rowland Berkeley, M.P. for Wor- 
cester from 1593 to 1601, the young- 
est son of the Mayor of Hereford and 
the founder of the Berkeley family at 
Spetchley, inhabited it, and here his son, 
the eminent Judge, was born, July 26, 
1584. Rowland Berkeley died June 1, 
1611. 

I will conclude by giving two ex- 
tracts; the first from “The History and 
Antiquities of the City and Suburbs 
of Worcester, by Valentine Green,” 
2 vols. 4to., 1796. Vol. i. p. 284:— 

“The house at the corner of the north 
end of New-street, on its east side, is 
said to have been the King’s quarters 
whilst at Worcester. The tradition is 
handed down in strong and direct terms 
by the oldest inhabitants of the city, 
and by the relatives of the proprietors 
and possessors of the house at that time, 
whose names were Durant. The room 
in which the King slept faces the Corn- 
market. Over the entrance of the house 
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is this inscription, ‘Love Gop. (w. B. 
1577.8. D.) Honor THE Krin@e.’ It is 
the largest of the old houses in the city ‘. 
Mr. Cooksey has, however, stated strong 
evidence also that the King’s ‘secret 
quarters’ were at the White Ladies §&. 
But, unless we allow that he had both 
public and private quarters, the one 
within and the other without the walls, 
we can hardly suppose he would have 
taken up his residence at such a distance 
from the town, in which his presence 
was every moment required.” 


And the second from “A Concise His- 
tory of the City and Suburbs of Worces- 
ter,” lvol.,12mo. Eaton, College-street, 
Worcester, 1816. Page 21:— 
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“During the hurry and bustle of the 
morning (Sept. 3, 1651), the King ap- 
pointed the chief officers of his army to 
rendezvous at the house in which he 
resided, towards the north end of New- 
street; the room in which they met was 
the King’s bedchamber, facing the Corn- 
market. Over the entrance of the house 
was this inscription, Love God. (W. B. 
1577 R. D.) Honour the King. It was 
the largest of the old houses in the city. 
He there proposed to them the measure 
of attacking the main army of the enemy 
with the whole force of the city.” 


Tam, &e., M. N. 
Sept. 20, 1862. 


THE COTTERELS IN THE ISLE OF SHEPPEY. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the Number of your 
Magazine for September, 1860 (pp. 237 
— 245), is an interesting article entitled 
* A Visit to Sheppey,” which may be relied 
upon as a faithful guide to that locality. 
Speaking of the lowlands of the island, 
it is stated that they “shew every here 
and there the remarkable mounds called 
the Cotterels, which, thanks to local 
tradition, call to mind Hasting and the 
Northmen ;” and Seymour, in his “ Sur- 
vey” of Kent (a.p. 1776), remarks that 
“there are several hillocks in the marshy 
parts of the isle, which the inhabitants 
call cotterels, supposed to have been cast 
up in memory of some of the Danish 
leaders buried there.” 

Instigated by the passage in your 
Magazine referred to above, I and two 
antiquarian friends yesterday visited 
Sheppey for the purpose of examining 
the Cotterels. We came upon them at 
about a mile beyond Eastchurch; but 
we could see they extended, at intervals, 
both to the right and to the left far be- 
yond the spot we selected for inspecting 
them. They present somewhat the ap- 





* “Supplement to the GenTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
zine for 1790, p. 1191. 

s Cooksey’s Essay on the Lives of Lord 
Semers and the Earl of Hardwicke, pp. 4, 5.” 





pearance of the oblong barrows of the 
west of England: but are more irregular 
in shape and often of greater magnitude, 
their height being usually about ten 
feet. We interrogated many of the 
islanders, and especially the labourers 
of the farms adjoining the marshes; but 
not one knew them by the term “ cot- 
terels.” Neither could we find that they 
had any particular theory about them. 
“When do you think,” said I to a 
labourer residing near a group of them, 
“they were thrown up?” “I don’t be- 
lieve,” he replied, “they ever was throw’d 
up.” He did not think, as we were dis- 
posed to believe, that they had been 
raised as a retreat for sheep and cattle 
in inundations. 

Our impression is that these mounds 
were formed when the trenches were 
cut in the marshes, with the earth 
(a tenacious clay) excavated; probably 
that the pasture might be kept level, 
and that, at the same time, the sheep 
might resort to them in case of high 
and sudden floods. But if we are not 
completely satisfied with this explana- 
tion, we are fully convinced they are 
not the burial-places either of Danes or 
of any other people.—I am, &c., 


Oct. 1, 1862. 


F. S. A. 
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Che Note-book of Splbanus Arban. 


[Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian in- 
terest which do not appear to demand more formal treatment. SYLVANUS 
URBAN invites the kind co-operation of bis Friends, who may thus preserve 
a record of many things that would otherwise pass away.]} 








Mept2vat StamrorD.—There are still existing in Stamford numerous re- 
mains of buildings erected in the Middle Ages, the great majority of which, 
however, are unknown to the antiquary. A sale on the premises of the late 
Mr. M. W. Jackson, surgeon, in St. Martin’s in the early part of August last, 
afforded an opportunity for examining some interesting remains —those of 
the chapel dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene, the vaults of which are now 
known as the beer and wine cellars, the chancel above as the back kitchen, and 
the room over the last named, immediately below the open timber roof, as the 
nursery. The ground-plan of the chapel can be unmistakeably traced. One 
of the jambs of the western entrance to the nave, containing the iron staples, 
remain: the nave has disappeared altogether; the form of the Decorated 
chancel, however, is almost complete, but it has been considerably metamor- 
phosed in adapting it for domestic use. The gable of the high-pitched roof 
is surmounted by a crocketed finial, the base of which exhibits a trefoil in 
a sunken panel. The chancel was entered from an ambulatory or aisle (now 
perfect), the priest’s doorway, pierced in the north wall, being blocked. In 
the south wall are the remains of a sedilia and two aumbries. There is not 
an existing example in any of the Stamford churches. The position of the 
sedilia here is the sill of the south-eastern window, where they are frequently 
found in small churches. Aumbries, or lockers, are recesses in the wall, made 
for the preservation of sacred vessels. Those here are still used, but for 
a very different purpose, the cook finding them a convenient depository for 
unsightly trifles. Several aumbries were found in the interior of All Saints’ 
Church when it was restored a few years ago, but these, with two handsome 
holy-water stoups, were obliterated by the plasterer in accordance with instruc- 
tions given by the committee! The garth on the north side is still enclosed 
by medizval erections, westward of which, and northward of the ambulatory, 
are the kitchen, dormitories, and other offices. The refectory would not be 
very distant from the kitchen: it was probably eastward of the chapel, from 
which there was a communication southward, as shewn by a Decorated door- 
way (blocked) in Mr. Pollard’s passage. It would seem that there was a place 
of sepulture attached to this chapel, as on the south side human bones were 
found during the occupancy of the premises by the late Mr. Z. Pollard. The 
chapel in St. Martin’s having been dedicated to a saint of whose original im- 
purity, but subsequent repentance, faith, and piety the Gospel speaks, and as 
many establishments were formed in England and other countries of Europe 
for penitent females who had lived a life of incontinence, it is probable that 
there existed here in the fourteenth century a “penitent female’s home.” The 
most conspicuous and earliest known of these establishments was that at 
Naples, founded in 1324, which would be coeval with the one at Stamford. 
They were all known by the name of Magdalene, and their chapels were dedi- 
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cated to the saint of that name. On the west side of St. Martin’s, from the 
bridge to Church-lane, stood the Hospital of St.John and St.Thomas (for 
the reception of poor travellers), the Magdalene, and the House of St. Sepulchre. 
In the last named, pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem were enter- 
tained when journeying from.and to the north.—Stamford Mercury. 


Ce.tic Rematns 1n Parts.—M. E. Robert lately addressed two papers to 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris on certain relics of past ages which have 
come to light in lowering the ground of the Rue d’Enfer, where it merges 
into the Boulevard de Sebastopol, and the adjoining botanical garden of the 
Ecole de Médecine; as also at another point, near the Vitry-gate, where the 
labourers engaged in digging a well have recently found a great many objects 
of Celtic and Gallo-Roman origin, not excluding the flint implements which 
have so long engaged the attention of geologists as well as antiquaries. It 
would appear that all this space was a Celtic burial-ground, since the things 
found are of the kind generally met with in ancient graves. There are, more- 
over, erratic blocks, which had served to form enclosures round the bodies or 
ashes of the deceased, besides large tiles which formed the roofs of the tombs, 
and fragments of funeral urns and calcined limestones, such as are found in all 
Celtic or Gallo-Roman graves. M. Robert concludes that this deposit, as 
well as those he discovered many years ago near Marly, Meudon, Belleville, &c., 
belong to the same period, occupying, as they do, the left bank of the Seine ; 
he is of opinion that there exists a great analogy between these and the 
deposit of St. Acheul, near Amiens; and he explains the existence of the flint 
implements at the latter place by supposing that the men who made them 
were in the habit of descending to the river side, and there using the flints for 
their purposes; but that, surprised by an inundation, they hastily retreated, 
leaving these implements to be covered by the sandy deposits of the waters. 


Monat Patntines.—Some very interesting discoveries were recently made _ 
in the church at Westmeston, near Hassock’s-gate, Sussex. The church is 
a very small one, of Anglo-Norman origin, and is now under restoration by 
Mr. W. Slater, architect. During the progress of the work the accumulation 
of plastering and whitewash, which covered the interior of the edifice, has 
been removed, and a very remarkable and extensive system of mural paintings, 
ascribed to the early part of the twelfth century, has been brought to light. 
The subjects comprise scenes from Scripture history, such as a crucifixion, 
an adoration of the kings, a scourging, &c. The work is generally of simple 
character as to the arrangement of colour, very much in the manner of contem- 
porary missal painting. The whole church was covered from end to end with 
these mural pictures, there being no intermixture of ornamental detail such as 
usually accompanies decorations of this kind, and in this respect the work is 
unique. This feature, together with their very early origin, renders the paint- 
ings of peculiar interest to archeologists. 


CaERWENT.—The remains of a gateway have recently been noticed for the 
first time in the north wall of Caerwent. It was obscured by the ivy, so that 
hitherto it escaped observation. This entrance to the Roman town was 9 ft. 
wide. In the excavations made a few years since it does not appear that the 
line of the walls was laid open; but now it is to be hoped some one may be 
induced to make further researches. 
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Histortral and Miscellaneous Rebiews, 
and Literarp Potires. 





The Numismatic Chronicle. No. VII. 
—Some of the papers contained in this 
Number, having been read before the 
Numismatic Society, have been sum- 
marized in our pages; others now come 
before us for the first time ; as, a valu- 
able Essay, by M. Huber, on the Clas- 
sification of certain Ancient Coins found 
in Egypt, and forming part of his col- 
lection; the Copper Coinage of the 
American Colonies, by Mr. Christmas ; 
a Catalogue of Bactrian Coins, by Mr. 
Thomas; and a continuation of the 
paper by Mr. Rolfe, on Kentish Tokens 
of the Seventeenth Century; these last 
two papers, in particular, are well illus- 
trated. There is also a short letter to 
the Editor from the Rev. Assheton Pow- 
nall, which, as bearing on a curious point 
of English history, we have obtained per- 
mission to transfer to our pages along 
with its illustrative woodcut. 

“ Srr,—I have a penny of Stephen in 
my cabinet, presenting a peculiarity not 
observed before, which may make it 
worth notice in the ‘Chronicle’ It is 


an ill-struck coin, a good deal worn at 
the edges; but, looking at the obverse, 
you see that a not quite rectangular 
cross has been rudely cut into the die 





from which it came, causing such de- 
facement that Stephen’s profile is nearly 
gone, and the letter E after FN is run 
through, or over; a portion of his crown 
and sceptre is, however, still visible. 
Every one who has examined it con- 
siders this obliterating cross to be the 
work of Stephen’s time, or at least of 
a time very soon after it. The questions 
arise—how does this added cross come 
here; and for what purpose was it cut 





into the die? Can the die have fallen 
into the hands of Stephen’s opponents, 
who desired to use it, yet not to be 
issuing money bearing his effigy? or 
was it only that the king’s moneyer, on 
the accession of Henry II., or for some 
reason unknown to us, defaced his own 
work with intention, and then by acci- 
dent used the die again ? 

“An ingenious friend has suggested the 
exact date when this defacement of the 
coin possibly occurred. He names the 
year A.D. 1141, when King Stephen had 
been taken prisoner at Lincoln and con- 
veyed to Bristol Castle. The Empress 
Maud upon this event was acknow- 
ledged as queen and crowned at Win- 
chester. Since not more than two or 
three coins of the Empress are known 
to us, he thinks their scarcity suggests 
a likelihood of Maud’s having at once 
used another means at her command for 
quickly turning specie into money; and 
maintains it to be a fair presumption 
that this ‘cross-die’ was hastily cut to 
supply the necessities of state for a new 
currency, and that money was issued 
from the old coining irons, but with 
the effigy of the king as much removed 
as possible. Whether the origin of this 
lusus numismaticus is here indicated 
or not, I must leave to you and others 
to decide. 

** ASSHETON POWNALL. 


“ South Kilworth Rectory, Rugby.” 


In the notice of numismatic publica- 
tions, mention is made of an article in 
the Revue Numismatique by M. A. de 
Longperier, on French Moneyers in 
Great Britain during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, which appears to 
be one of much interest. 





An Historical Sketch of the Paper 
Money issued in Pennsylvania.—By the 
courtesy of the author, we have received 
a very curious pamphlet, printed in 
Philadelphia, from which we learn that 
many persons are engaged in collecting 
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specimens of the paper-money issued 
by the American Colonies, and the com- 
piler has published this as the first of 
a series that he contemplates preparing 
on the issues of the Colonies and the 
United States. The paper currency of 
Pennsylvania, it appears, dates from the 
year 1723, considerably later than that 
of other colonies, for her rulers were 
warned by the fate that had befallen 
the notes issued by the New England 
Colonies, and the Carolinas, and the 
great losses caused by their depreciation, 
and she thus till a late period was free 
from the calamities that excessive and 
ill-guarded issues brought upon the 
others. The work is mainly a Cata- 
logue, giving amounts, denominations 
and names of persons appointed to sign 
the various notes issued from 1723 to 
1785, and will, we doubt not, be very 
useful to the collectors referred to. It 
appears, indeed, that large numbers of 
the notes are still in existence, as at the 
close of the American war, holders very 
generally declined to submit to the de- 
preciation fixed by law, reaching as high 
as 75 per cent., and kept them in the 
hope that the new State would redeem 
them at something nearer their nominal 
value; they were disappointed, how- 
ever, though the term during which 
they were to be redeemed at the depreci- 
ation was extended as late as January, 
1806, and to this circumstance it is 
owing that “ bills of credit ” of the date 
of 1776, and the nominal value of 3d., 
are still in existence. The author avoids 
political reflections in general, but one 
issne, in March, 1780, of £100,000 of 
bills of the value of from £3 to 5s., 
extorts the remark :— 

“The act under which these notes 
were issued is a striking example of how 
the most consummate tyranny may be 
exercised by the most zealous devotees 
of liberty. Not content with making 
them a legal tender, with declaring a 
refusal to take them an acquittance of 
the debt, by a supplement passed in the 
following December, they inflicted on 
the first offence a fine in value of double 
the sum offered; and upon the second, 
imprisonment to last during the war, 


together with confiscation ‘of one-half 
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of the offender’s lands, goods, and 
chattels.” 

This was a “strong measure,” un- 
doubtedly, but it must not be forgotten 
that it was taken at the very crisis of 
the American Revolution, and that 
Pennsylvania contained a large number 
of Loyalists, who would not willingly 
have anything to do with the paper 
money of the other party. 


Domesday Book. We are glad to be 
able to announce that the publication 
of the Facsimile of the Domesday Book 
has now been secured to nearly the whole 
of the counties, by individuals subscrib- 
ing for fifty copies of each county. At 
present only four counties remain un- 
provided. Mr. Moody, of Winchester, 
has lately entered into an engagement 
with Sir Henry James for the fifty en- 
graved copies of Berkshire. Mr. Moody 
had before done a similar service for 
Hampshire ; and has now published an 
extension and translation of the text 
of Domesday for that county. 


The Church Builder, No. IV., con- 
tains a paper of much interest on the 
best form for churches in towns. It 
shews, by reference to a church of the 
Friars Preachers which formerly existed 
at Ghent, and was represented some 
time ago in our pages *, how the require- 
ments of the English service may be 
fully met, without abandoning the style 
of the middle ages, confessedly the best 
for churches—a problem that our archi- 
tects at the present day have not as yet 
been very happy in dealing with. 


A volume entitled London Scenes and 
London People is announced for early 
publication. The book will consist of 
a series of papers, mainly on the anti- 
quities of London, contributed to the 
“City Press,” under the signature of 
* Aleph,” and which, having there come 
under our notice, we are justified in 
saying that they treat their subject in 
a very satisfactory manner. 





* Gent. Mac., March, 1862, pp. 294, 295. 





Monthly Entelligqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Tue Roman question, on which appears to depend whether Italy shall 
or shall not become one powerful State within the present generation, 
now appears to be further removed than ever from the solution that the 
Liberal party desires. M. Thouvenel, who advocated the withdrawal 
of the French troops from Rome, has himself been removed from office, 
and he is succeeded by M. Drouyn d’Lhuys, whose opinions are directly 
opposite. The French garrison of Rome has also been strengthened, 
and the intentions of the Emperor, as far as they can be discovered, 
seem to be fairly represented by the expression that is to be found in 
so many of the Paris papers, speaking of Rome,—“ Here we are, and 
here we shall remain.” The chances seem very remote that Garibaldi 
will ever be able to renew his attempt to obtain Rome by force, as his 
life appears to be considered in no small danger, from his wound. In 
the meantime, some disgraceful ebullitions of party feeling have been 
displayed in England in connexion with his name, and both in London 
and at Birkenhead riots have occurred, which can hardly be said to have 
been judiciously dealt with. 

The differences between the King and the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment in Prussia, after some vain attempts at adjustment, have now 
ended in just such a rupture as brought about the Civil War in Eng- 
land. The Lower House having refused to grant the sums required by 
the Ministers for the army, have been summarily dismissed, and the in- 
tention openly avowed of keeping up the armed force without their sanc- 
tion. This is an undeniable breach of the Constitution, but whether 
the Prussian Chamber is prepared to imitate the Long Parliament re- 
mains to be seen. 

Though the American contest is still unhappily prolonged, and with 
it the distress of our manufacturing districts, the hope may be enter- 
tained that both are drawing to a close, from the general approval tliat 
has been given to the recent declaration of Mr. Gladstone at Newcastle : 
“We may have our own opinions about slavery—we may be for or 

Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXIII. 4F 
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against the South—but there is no doubt, I think, about this,—Jefferson 
Davis and the other leaders of the South have made an army; they are 
making, it appears, a navy; and they have made what is more than 
either—they have made a nation.” Such an opinion from such a man 
cannot be without weight in the councils of the world. 

The victories of the Federals over the Confederates so loudly 
announced about a month ago, turn out to have been at the most drawn 
battles; on the other hand, the Confederate steam-rams and iron-clad 
vessels that are to break the blockade have not yet made their appear- 
ance. There has, however, it seems, been a great deal of fighting in 
the Western States, though with no decisive result; and thus things 
appear likely to go on for some time longer, unless the great Powers of 
Europe should interpose. It is to be hoped that they will do so, as 
otherwise the Proclamation of President Lincoln for freeing the slaves, 
with its too evident tendency to cause a servile war in the South, and 
the fierce retaliation threatened by the Confederates, make it plain that 
a scene of horror is impending, which Christian statesmen assuredly 
would risk much to prevent. 

The last mail from the East of Europe brings the not wholly unex- 
pected news of a revolution in Greece, the flight of King Otho, and the 
establishment of a Provisional Government. In strange contrast to 
the sudden sweeping away of the ruler imposed on the Greeks by the 
great Powers, may be mentioned the féte observed in the Russian 
Empire on the 20th of September last, in commemoration of the 
thousandth anniversary of its foundation by the landing of Rurik at 
Novgorod. The opening of the commemorative movement in that city 
was attended by the whole of the Imperial Court, and the Emperor 


took the occasion to harangue deputations of the nobility, the magistrates 


and the peasantry, principally with the view of bringing them all 
heartily to concur with him in the final abolition of serfdom. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





EccLEsIaSTICAL. 

Oct, 21. Congé d’Elire empowering the Dean 
and Chapter of the metropolitical church of 
Canterbury to elect an Archbishop of that see, 
the same being void by the death of Dr. John 
Bird Sumner, late Archbishop thereof. The 
Most Rev. Father in God, Dr. Charles Thomas 
Longley, now: Archbishop of York, recom- 
mended to be by them elected Archbishop of 
the said see of Canterbury. 


Crv1t, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

Sept. 26. Ronald Ferguson Thompson, esq., 
now First Paid Attaché to H.M.’s Legation at 
the Court of Persia, to be Oriental Secretary 
to H.M.’s Legation at that Court. 

Major James Thomas Craster, on half-pay 
Unattached, to be one of H.M.’s Hon. Corps 
of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice Major Thomas 
Jenkins, deceased. 

Mr. Anthony Worms approved of as Consul- 
General in the United Kingdom for H.R.H. 
the Grand Duke of Hesse. 

Sept. 30. William Rowland Pyne, esq., to 
be Colonial Secretary for the Falkland Islands. 

Oct. 3. Col. Edward Stopford Claremont, 
C.B., to be one of the Grooms of the Privy 
Chamber in Ordinary to Her Majesty, in the 
room of Samuel Randall, esq., deceased. 

Don Jorge Zammit y Romero approved of 
as Vice-Consul at Cardiff, and of Don José 
Antonio de Lavalle as Vice-Consul at Malta, 
for H.M. the Queen of Spain. 


Oct. 10. Capt. Peter Cracroft, R.N., to be 
an Ordinary Member of the Military Division. 
of the Third Class, or Companions, of the Most 
Hon. Order of the Bath. 

The Hon. William Stuart, now Secretary to 
H.M.’s Legation at Athens, to be Secretary 
to H.M.’s Legation at Washington. 

Horace Rumbold, esq., late Secretary to 
H.M.’s Legation in China, to be Secretary 
to H.M.’s Legation at Athens, 

Oct. 14. John Charles White, esq., to be 
Police Magistrate for the colony of Hongkong. 

Oct. 17. 32nd Regt. of Foot.—Lieut.-Gen. 
Viscount Melville, K.C.B., from the 100th 
Foot, to be Col., vice Major-Gen. Sir John E. 
W. Inglis, K.C.B., deceased. 

100th Regt. of Foot.— Major-Gen. Sir Edward 
Macarthur, K.C.B., to be Col., vice Lieut.- 
Gen, Viscount Melville, K.C.B., transferred to 
the Colonelcy of the 32nd Foot. 

Oct. 24. Mr. Warner L. Underwood approved 
of as Consul at Glasgow, and Mr.Charles M. 
Allen as Consul at Bermuda, for the United 
States of America. Also Mr. Geo. Wortmann as 
Consul at Gibraltar for the Free Hanseatic City 
of Bremen, and Mr. W. D. Mathews as Vice- 
Consul at Penzance for his Royal Highness the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 


MEMBER RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Sept. 27. Borough of Stoke-upon-Trent.— 
Henry Riversdale Grenfell, esq., in the room 
of John Lewis Ricardo, esq., deceased. 





BIRTHS. 


July 19. At Sealcote, the wife of Capt. Chas. 
Jackson, H.M.’s Indian Army, a son. 

Aug. 6. At Kamptee, the wife of Capt. Chas. 
H. Wilson, Deputy Judge-Advocate-General, 
Madras Army, a son. 

At Etah, N.W.P., the wife of Edmund B, 
Thornhill, esq., Bengal Civil Service, a son. 

Aug. 10. At Chicacole, the wife of Thomas 
John Knox, esq., Madras Civil Service, a son. 

Aug. 11. At Waltair, the wife of Major R. 
M. Macdonald, Madras Staff Corps, a dau. 

Aug. 16. At Monghyr, the wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Lingley, a son. 

Aug.17. At Belgaum, the wife of P. H. 
Harcourt, esq., Royal Artillery, a son. 

Aug. 18. At Dugshai, the wife of Capt. F. 
C. Scott, 42nd Royal Highlanders, a son. 


At Madras, the wife of the Rev. F. A. Cecil 
Lillingstone, a dau. 

Aug. 19. At Peshawur, the wife of Major 
J. F. Richardson, C.B., Commanding 6th Bengal 
Cavalry, a son. 

Aug. 20. At Bareilly, Rohilcund, the wife 
of R. H. Wallace Dunlop, C.B., Officiating 
Civ. and Sess. Judge, a dau. 

Aug. 22. At Hydrabad, the wife of Capt. 
Forster, 4th (King’s Own) Regt., a dau. 

Aug. 24. At Murree, Punjaub, the wife of 
Capt. S. B. Cookson, Brigade-Major, a dau. 

Aug. 25. At Allahabad, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Guise, 90th Lt. Infantry, a dau. 

Aug. 26. At Bhooj, Bombay, the wife of 
Major A. Y. Shortt, Political Agent in Cutch, 
a son. 
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Aug. 28. At Chinsurah, Bengal, the wife of 
Capt. H. J. Lawrell, a dau. 

Aug. 29. At Mussoorie, the wife of Major 
Cookson, Cantonment Magistrate, Meerut, a 
son. 

Sept.2. At Simla, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
W. A. Fyers, C.B., Rifle Brigade, a son. 

Sept. 4. At Malabar-hill, Bombay, the wife 
of Sir Alexander Grant, bart., a son. 

Sept. 5. At Delhi, the wife of Lieut. A. M. 
Brandreth, Royal Bengal Engineers, a dau. 

Sept. 10. At Hurryhur, Madras Presidency, 
the wife of Capt. Ernest Metcalfe, a dau. 

Sept. 18. At Friskney, the wife of the Rev. 
H. J. Cheales, of Sunningdale, a son. 

Sept. 19. At Scampston-hall, Yorkshire, the 
wife of Col. St. Quintiu, prematurely, a son. 

At Sliema, near Malta, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. H. Peel Yates, R.A., a son. 

At Barton-lodge, Yorkshire, the wife of 
Joseph Boyer, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 20. At Teddington, the wife of Major 
F. G. Kempster, Madras Staff Corps, a son. 

At Brampford Speke, near Exeter, the wife 
of Capt. R. W. Pilkington, late Bengal Army, 
@ son. 

At Inverness, the wife of The Chisholm, 
a son and heir, 

Sept. 21. At Pau, Basses Pyrénées, the wife 


of John Esmonde, esq., M.P., a son and heir. 
At Weston-super-Mare, the wife of Col. 8. 8, 
Trevor, a son. 
At the Rectory, Rawmarsh, Yorkshire, the 


wife of the Rev. David Ross, a dau. 

At Bowden-hill, Wilts., Mrs. Henry Alworth 
Merewether, a dau. 

At Tolleshunt-Knights Rectory, Essex, the 
wife of the Rev. Charles Lawrence, a son. 

Sept. 22, At Kibworth-hall, Leicestershire, 
the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Hardinge, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Lieut.-Col. A. T. 
Cadell, R,A., a dau, 

At East-court, Cosham, Mrs. Robert F, Stop- 
ford, a dau. 

In Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Robert John Richardson, esq., Bengal Civil 
Service, a son. 

At Etchingham-lodge, Sussex, the wife of 
Henry E. 8. Rudyerd, esq., late 26th Regt. 
(Cameronians), a son. 

At Ufford-hall, Northamptonshire, Mrs. A. 
William English, a dau. 

Sept. 23. At the Lawn, Walmer, the wife 
of Commodore Montresor, R.N., H.M.S. 
** Severn,” a dau. 

At Aldershott, the wife of Major Wickham, 
6lst Regt., a dau. 

At Wallington, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. 
James Aitken, a son. 

At St. Clare, near Ryde, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of John Pryce Mackinnon, esq., late 25th 
(the King’s Own) Borderers, a son. 

At Harborough Magna, the wife of 8S. B. 
Congreve, esq., a son. 

At Great Easton, Leicestershire, the wife of 
the Rev. T. O. Hall, a son. 

Sept. 24. At the Rectory, Hamstall Rid- 
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ware, Staffordshire, the wife of the Hon. and 
Rev. Cecil Wickham Fiennes, a dau. 

At Kirby-under-Dale Rectory, York, the 
Hon. Mrs. T. J. Monson, a son. 

At Merly, near Wimborne, the wife of Dr. 
Lewer, Royal Horse Artillery, a son. 

At Bath, the wife of Capt. C. V. Wilkieson, 
R.E., a son. 

Sept. 25. At Cranmer-hall, Norfolk, the 
wife of Sir Willoughby Jones, bart., a dau. 

Sept. 26. At Seal Vicarage, the wife of the 
Rev. T. O. Blackall, a dau. 

At Tenby, South Wales, the wife of Edward 
Bowles, esq., Capt. 60th Rifles, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. R. F. Moles- 
worth, a son. 

At Chislehurst, Kent, the wife of the Rev. 
W. H. C. Luke, a dau. 

Sept. 27. In Norfolk-crescent, the wife of 
Wm. Dashwood Fane, esq., a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. Alfred 
Henry Locock, a son. 

At Sevenoaks-common, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. George Morley, a son. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of the Rev. 
Alfred 8. Hewlett, a son. 

At Sella-pk., the wife of Wm. Stanley, esq., 
a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. H. 8. Mil- 
lard, a son. 

Sept. 28. At Sheerness, the wife of Capt. 
Morton Eden, R.A., a dau. 

At Woolston, Southampton, the wife of Com- 
mander Campion, R.N., H.M.S. “ Boscawen,” 
a dau. 

At Bedford, the wife of the Rev. J. W. Had- 
dock, Vicar of Clapham, Beds., a dau. 

At Moggerhanger-house, Bedfordshire, the 
wife of Frederick Dawkins, esq., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. J. R. Charlesworth, of 
Elstead Parsonage, a son. 

At Dunkerton Rectory, Somerset, Mrs. Frede- 
rick Sowdon, a dau. 

At Fairfield, Chiddingfold, Surrey, the wife 
of Jas. J. Russell Stilwell, esq., a son and heir. 

In Durham-terr., Westbourne-pk., the wife 
of the Rev. J. P. Hardy, a son. 

Sept. 29. At Winchester, the wife of Alfred 
8. Heathcoate, esq., V.C., 60th Rifles, a dau. 

At Wolford Vicarage, Warwickshire, the 
wife of the Rev. G. Domvile Wheeler, a dau. 

At Liwynegrin-hall, Flintshire, the wife of 
Henry Cecil Raikes, esq., a dau. 

At Scarborough, the wife of Arthur Bar- 
thorp, esq., 10th Royal Hussars, a son. 

Sept. 30. At Trevince, Cornwall, Mrs. Geo. 
Williams, a son. 

At the Royal Barracks, Dublin, the wife of 
Major E. C. Butler, 36th Regt., a dau. 

In Foulis-terr., Onslow-sq., the wife of J.C. 
Robinson, esq., F.8.A., a son. 

At Leamington, the wife of Major Forbes, 
a dau. 

Oct. 1. At Westmeston Rectory, Sussex, the 
wife of the Rev. Chas. Heathcote Campion, 
a dau. 

At Ewell, Surrey, the wife of the Rey. Thos. 
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Scott, M.A., Chaplain of the London Hospital, 
a dau. 

At Notting-hill, the wife of Capt. A. H. 
Augustus Durant, a son. 

At Lawshall Rectory, Bury St. Edmund’s, 
the wife of the Rev. Barrington Mills, a dau. 

At his father’s house, Wanstead, the wife of 
Robert Barclay Chapman, esq., B.C.S., a dau. 

At Cambridge-house, Tunbridge Wells, the 
wife of the Rev. W. C. Sawyer, a son. 

At Leghorn, the wife of Alexander Macbean, 
esq., H.M.’s Consul, a dau. 

Oct. 2. At Castle-house, Calne, Wilts., the 
wife of Major Ward, a dau. 

At Holsworthy, the wife of the Rev. Walter 
Bullock, of Faulkbourn-hall, Essex, a dau. 

The wife of Capt. Sandilands, R.A., a son. 

At Seymour-court, near Marlow, the wife of 
Thos. O. Wethered, esq., a dau. 

Oct. 3. At Ewell, Surrey, the wife of the 
Rev. Sir George L. Glyn, bart., a son. 

At Portsmouth, the wife of Brevet-Major 
Wade, 53rd Regt., a son. 

At Brington Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
J. N. Simpkinson, a dau. 

At Pinner, the wife of the Rev. W. W. Caza- 
let, a dau. 

Oct. 4. At Bruntsfield-house, Edinburgh, 
the Lady Binning, a son. 

In Eaton-place, Belgrave-sq., the wife of 
Col. Benson, C.B., a son. 

At Haslar, Gosport, the wife of Dr. David 
Deas, C.B., &e., Inspector-General, a son. 

At Brookfield, Greenock, Mrs. Campbell, of 
Ardpatrick, a dau. 

At St. Mary Church, Torquay, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Mason Cox, a son and dau. 

At Low-house, near Carlisle, the wife of R. 
E, Robertson Ramsay, esq., a dau. 

At Withycombe Rectory, Somerset, the wife 
of the Rev. Charles Cooke, a son. 

At the Hall, Beverley, the wife of Frederick 
J. Walker, esq., a son. 

Oct. 5. At Beaumaris, Anglesea, the wife of 
the Rev. Richard H. Hill, D.C.L., a son. 

At the Chantry, Bishop Stortford, the wife 
of Chas. F. Hodson, esq., a son. 

At Southfields-lodge, Eastbourne, the widow 
of the Rev. Arundell Blount Whatton, a son. 

At Bordeaux, the wife of Kenelm Digby 
Wingfield, esq., a son. 

At Aldbury Rectory, Herts., the wife of the 
Rev. R. Mountford Wood, a dau. 

Oct. 6. At Dublin, the wife of Sir Francis 
Blackwood, bart., R.N., a son. 

In Charles-st., Berkeley-square, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Holder, a dau. 

At Mirfield-hall, East Markham, Notts. (the 
residence of Mrs. Kirke, her mother), the 
wife of E. Mason Wrench, esq., 12th Royal 
Lancers, and Park-lodge, Baslow, Derbyshire, 
a dau. 

Oct.7. At Great Amwell, Ware, Herts., the 
wife of Edward Collins, esq., Indian Service, 
retired, a dau. 

In Gibson-sq., Islington, the wife of the Rev. 


Louis Stanham, a dau. 
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At Ord-house, Beauly, the wife of Charles 
A. Hanbury, esq., a son. 

At Stourbridge, Worcestershire, the wife of 
the Rev. Hugh Sherrard, a son. 

Oct. 8. At Womaston, near Kington, Here- 
fordshire, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Broadley 
Harrison, late commanding 11th Hussars, a 
son. 

At the residence of her father (R. Harcourt, 
esq., Weybridge, Surrey), the wife of the Rev. 
W. H. Poulton, M.A., Chaplain of Queen’s 
College, Birmingham, a son. 

At Glenarthur-lodge, Duddingstone, near 
Edinburgh, the wife of Maj. Frederick Roome, 
H.M.’s 10th Regt. Bombay Native Infantry, 
a son. 

At Fornham St. Martin, Suffolk, the wife 
of the Rev. Richard Wilde, a son. 

At Staplegrove-lodge, co. Somerset, the wife 
of Henry Bethune Patton, esq., late Capt. 27th 
(the Inniskillings), a son. 

Prematurely, at the Rectory, Newmarket, 
the wife of the Rev. J. Isaacson, a dau. 

Oct. 9. At Eton College, the wife of the 
Rev. E. D. Stone, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Richmond, Surrey, the wife 
of the Rev. H. Dupuis, a son, 

At Hull, the wife of the Rev. Wm. Stephen- 
son, M.A., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Worth Matravers, Dorset, 
the wife of the Rev. F. F. Tracy, a son. 

Oct. 10. At Acton-place, Suffolk, the Lady 
Florence Barnadiston, a dau. 

At Sandgate, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Drum- 
mond-Hay, 78th Highlanders, a son. 

At Westerham, Kent, the wife of Major 
Haggard, R.A., a son. 

At Earlham-hall, Norwich, the wife of the 
Rev. W. N. Ripley, a dau. 

At Parsonstown, the wife of Capt. L. C. 
Sheffield (21st Fusiliers), a son. 

At the Grange, Hoddesdon, the wife of the 
Rev. C. G. Chittenden, a son. 

Oct. 11. In Dover-street, the Viscountess 
Dalrymple, a son. 

At North Brentor, Tavistock, Devon, the 
wife of the Rev. Francis John Bryant, a son. 

At Farnham, Surrey, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Patrick L. C, Paget, late Scots Fusilier Guards, 
a dau. 

At Marrington-hall, Chirbury, Shropshire, 
the wife of the Rev. W. Boyle Coghlan, a son. 

In Great Cumberland-pl., Hyde-pk., the wife 
of Evan Charles Sutherland-Walker, esq., of 
Crow Nest, Yorkshire, and Aberarder, Inver- 
ness-shire, 4 son. 

Oct. 12. At Hollybrook, Skibbereen, the 
Lady Emily Becher, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Alexander Jardine, 
esq., of Applegirth, a dau. 

At Knypersley Parsonage, Staffordshire, the 
wife of the Rev. James Metcalfe, M.A., a dau. 

At Weedon Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
George W. Watson, a dau. 

Oct. 13. At Athlone Garrison, co. Roscommon, 
the wife of Capt. E. H. Lenon, V.C., 67th Regt., 
a son and heir. 
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At St. Barnabas Parsonage, Kensington, the 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Francis Hessey, a dau. 

At Rowling, the wife of N. Hughes D’Aeth, 
esq., a dau. 

At Hatfield Peverel Vicarage, the wife of the 
Rev. Bixby G. Luard, a son. 

At Crayke-hall, Yorkshire, the widow of 
Thomas Greenwood, esq., a son. 

At Colomendy, Denbighshire, the wife of 
Bryan G. Davies Cooke, esq., a son. 

At Llianerchrugog-hall, North Wales, the 
wife of Henry Jones, esq., a son. 

Oct.14. At Ugbrooke-pk., Chudleigh, Devon, 
the Lady Clifford, a son and dau. 

At Stoke, Devonport, Hon. Mrs. Keith 
Stewart, a dau. 

At Revagh, near Galway, the wife of Liecut.- 
Col. Gaisford, late 72nd Highlanders, a dau. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, the wife of Com- 
mander J. H. Bushnell, R.N., a dau. 

At Birr, Ireland, the wife of Capt. John 
Horner, 58th Regt., a dau. 

At Marwell-hall, Hampshire, the wife of 
Arthur R. Kenyon, esq., a dau. 

At Amington-hall, Tamworth, Mrs. Blundell 
Hawkes, a son. 

At Aston-house, Tetsworth, Oxon., the wife 
of Thomas Taylor, esq., a dau. 

Oct. 15, At Portishead Rectory, Somerset, 
the wife of the Rev. Charles F. Norman, a son. 

At Swynnerton-park, Staffordshire, the wife 
of Basil Fitzherbert, esq., a dau. 

At the Parsonage, Hook, Surrey, the wife of 
the Rev. T. Pyne, M.A., F.R.A.S., a dau. 

At Paris, the wife of G. H. Bengough, esq., 
of the Ridge, Gloucestershire, a dau. 

At Lamarsh Rectory, Colchester, the wife of 
the Rev. Charles Baker Teesdale, a dau. 

At Weymouth, the wife of Capt. Lothian, 
53rd Regt., a son. 

At Weldon Rectory, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Finch Hatton, a dau. 

At Sidney-lodge, Cheltenham, the wife of the 
Rey. R. H. Cooke, a dau. 
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Oct. 16. At Bromley-common, Kent, the wife 
of the Rev. A. Rawson, a dau. 

At Thurland Castle, Lancashire, the wife of 
North Burton, esq., a son. 

At Edensor, Derbyshire, the wife of the Rev. 
Joseph Hall, a dau. 

Oct. 17. At York-town, the wife of Capt. 
Horne, 2nd Batt. 25th Regt., a son. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, the wife of Capt. J. 
E. Harvey, 4lst (Welsh) Regt., a dau. 

Oct. 19. At Little Bytham Rectory, Lincoln- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Frederick W. Chris- 
tian, a dau. 

At Ilfracombe, the wife of Capt. Robert F. 
Wren, H.M.’s 3rd Regt. Bombay Light Cavalry, 
a dau. 

At the Rectory, Sutton Coldfield, the wife of 
the Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, a son. 

At the Royal Military College, near Farn- 
borough, the wife of Capt. Leonard Griffiths, 
R.A., a son. 

Oct. 20. At the Vicarage, Chertsey, the wife 
of the Rev. Lawrence W. Till, M.A., a son. 

Oct. 21. At Canonteign-house, Devon, the 
wife of the Hon. Fleetwood Pellew, a son. 

At the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, the wife of 
Major Shaw, R.A., a dau. 

At Caer-wood, Chepstow, the wife of the 
Rev. J. W. D. Hernaman, H.M.’s Inspector of 
Schools, a dau. 

At Eden-grove, Westmoreland, the wife of 
Capt. H. Gandy, a son. 

Oct, 22. At Foxwarren, Cobham, the wife of 
Charles Buxton, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Wimbledon, the wife of the Rev. John M. 
Brackenbury, a son. 

At Nursted-house, Buriton, the wife of F. 
James Hugonin, esq., a son. 

At Dublin, the wife of T. Donaldson, esq., 
3rd K.O. Hussars, a dau. 

At Weston Rectory, near Beccles, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry Mayers, a dau. 

Oct. 23. In Charles-st., St. James’s, the wife 
of the Rev. John Oakley, a son. 
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Aug. 5. At Barrackpore, Bengal, Osmond 
Barnes, esq., Lieut. Bombay Staff Corps, and 
Commandant of the Lahore Light Horse, son 
of J. Barnes, esq., of Chorleywood-house, 
Herts., to Emily Sophia Isabella, only dau. of 
Col. E. R. Mainwaring, H.M.’s Bengal Army. 

Aug. ll. At Sydney, New South Wales, 
Christopher Henry Hamer Silvester, esq., of 
Queensland, eldest son of the late C. R. Sil- 
vester, esq., of Hamburg, to Frances, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. William Greenlaw, M.A., 
Rector of Woolwich, Kent. 

Aug. 20. At Dugshai, the Rev. Wm. Ross, 
Church of Scotland Chaplain 42nd Royal High- 
land Regt. (the Black Watch), to Amy Ger- 
trude Westbrook, youngest dau. of Col. Tudor, 
late of H.M.’s 86th Regt. 


Aug. 23. At Mynpoorie, N.W.P., Bengal, 
William Kaye, esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, 
third son of William Kaye, esq., of Tetworth- 
hall, St. Neot’s, to Jane M., youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. J. O. Beckett, Bengal Army. 

Aug. 25. At Saugur, Central India, Capt. 
Frederick Morris Alexander, H.M.’s8th Madras 
Cavalry, son of the late Col. Alexander, M.L.C., 
to Constance Helen Sarah, third dau. of James 
J. Kinloch, esq., of Kair, Kincardineshire, and 
granddau. of the late Gen. Sir G. Anson, G.C.B. 

Aug. 27. At Moka, Mauritius, Leicester 
Chantrey Keppel, esq., R.N., second son of the 
Hon. and Rev. Thomas R. Keppel, and nephew 
of the Earl of Albemarle, to Emily, dan. of the 
late George Robinson, esq., of Bagatelle, Moka. 

Sept, 2, At the Cathedral, St. John’s, New- 
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foundland, the Rev. Joseph Francis Phelps, 
eldest son of Joseph Phelps, esq., of Madeira, 
to Fanny Harriot, fourth dau. of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Robinson, of Newfoundland. 

Sept. 16. At the British Embassy, Dresden, 
George William Ernest Baron von Wehren, 
Capt. in H.M. the King of Prussia’s Guards 
(Alexander Regt.), Berlin, to Frances, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas R. Brooke, of Horton, 
Gloucestershire. 

Sept. 18. At Milton Lilborne, Francis Pol- 
hill, esq., of Canterbury, New Zealand, to 
Catherine Giffard, only dau. of the late John 
Whitehart Stevens, esq., of Pewsey, Wiltshire. 

At Bourton, Warwickshire, the Rev. Charles 
Garth Fullerton, second son of John Fullerton, 
esq., of Thrybergh-park, Yorkshire, to Catha- 
rine Lucy, eldest dau. of the Rev. Arthur R. 
Kenney, Rector of Bourton, and Rural Dean. 

Sept. 23. At Immanuel Church, Streatham, 
Sir Kingsmill G. Key, bart., of Streatham, to 
Mary Ann, widow of the late Rev. Arthur 
Tidman, M.A., of Woodstock, and second dau. 
of James Kershaw, esq., M.P., of the Manor- 
house, Streatham. 

At Ballymoney, Herbert Bruce Sandford, 
esq., Capt. Royal (Bombay) Artillery, second 
son of the late Sir Daniel K. Sandford, D.C.L., 
of Christ Church, Oxford, to Sarah Agnes, third 
dau. of James E. Leslie, esq., of Leslie-hill, 
eo. Antrim, J.P., D.L. 

At the Episcopal Church, Lanark, Gerald 
Seymour, eldest son of W. Seymour Fitz- 
Gerald, esq., M.P., of Holbrook, Horsham, to 
Matilda, eldest dau. of the late and sister of 
the present Sir Norman Macdonald Lockhart, 
bart., of Lee and Carnwath. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Horace 
Durrant, eldest son of Bosvilie Durrant, esq., 
of Wolford-lodge, Devon, to Ada, youngest 
dau. of Sir John Lister Kaye, bart., of Denby 
Grange, Yorkshire. 

At Chirk, Maj. Adolphus Ulick Wombwell, 
12th Royal Lancers, to Mary Caroline, second 
dau. of Col. Myddelton Biddulph, M.P., of 
Chirk Castle. 

At Claines, Worcestershire, Henry Hotspur 
Marling, esq., of Stonel court, Gl ter= 
shire, to Adrianna Johanna, eldest dau. of 
J. W. McLeod, esq., of Perdiswell-hall, near 
Worcester. 

At Holy Cross, Canterbury, the Rev. Henry 
Bromfield, Vicar of Blockley, Worcestershire, 
to Mary Elizabeth, dau. of the late Rev. Wm. 
Mills, D.D., Rector of St. Paul’s, Exeter. 

At Dudley, Carr, younger son of Francis 
-Wigg, esq., of Bedford-row, London, and 
Frogmore, St. Alban’s, to Alice Louisa Nona, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. James Caulfeild 
Browne, D.C.L., Vicar of Dudley. 

At Barham, near Canterbury, Robert Deane 
Parker, esq., of Barham, late of the Madras 
Civil Service, to Jemima Mary, dau. of the 
Rey. Thos. Harrison, M.A., Incumbent of 
Womenswould. 

“ At St. Mary’s, Whitby, the Rev. Frederick 
Smithe, M.A., Incumbent of Churchdown, 
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Gloucestershire, to Miss Elizabeth Lovegrove, 
of Elton-house, Gloucester. 

At St. John’s, Hampstead, Edward Seyer, 
youngest surviving son of the late Rev. Abel 
Lendon, A.M., of Totteridge, Herts., to Jemi- 
ma Jane, second dau. of the late Wm. Ayns- 
combe Burt, esq., of Court-lodge, Nutfield, 
Surrey. 

At Stanley, Liverpool, the Rev. W. J. Mel- 
ville, of Warrington, to Frances Maria, dau. of 
the Rev. Thos. Gardner, of Stanley. 

Sept. 24. At the Episcopal Church, Blair- 
gowrie, Perthshire, Wm. Henry Partington, 
esq., of Egerton-lodge, Fallowfield, near Man- 
chester, to Eleanora Frances, widow of Capt. 
Chas. Robert Simpson, late of the Austrian 
Light Cavalry, and of Merklands, Perthshire. 

At St. Paul’s, Hammersmith, Henry T. Ar- 
cher, esq., of St. James’s-st., to Caroline, dau. 
of the late Rev. J. Broad, of Hitchin. 

At Bradford Abbas, Dorset, the Rev. R. J. 
Lyon, A.M., to Louisa Hionet, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. Robert Grant, Prebendary of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, and Vicar of Bradford Abbas, 
Dorset. 

At Roydon, Benjamin, second son of John 
Rickett, esq., of Wetteswell, to Louisa, fourth 
dau. of John Parish, esq., of Nether-hall, 
Essex. 

Sept. 25. At St. Marylebone, Capt. the Hon. 
Wm. Barnard de Blaquiere, R.N., to Anna 
Maria, only child of J. Wormald, esq., of Upper 
Harley-st., and of Brockworth-manor, Glou- 
cestershire. 

At Stillingfleet, Yorkshire, Capt. Fremantle, 
Coldstream Guards, to Julia, youngest dau. of 
the late Major-Gen. Sir GuyCampbell, bart.,C.B. 

At Wilmslow, Cheshire, Wm. Paul Bridson, 
4th (K.O.) Regt., youngest son of Thos. Ridg- 
way Bridson, esq., of Southport, to Beatrice 
Anne, second dau. of J. K. Farnworth, esq., of 
Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Rev. Richard 
Parker, M.A. Oxon., late Curate of Moulsoe, 
Bucks., to Betha Jane, dau. of the late Rev. W. 
H. England, Rector of Ellesborough, Bucks. 

At Dovercourt, Chas. Frederic James, only 
son of James Barker, esq., of Stour-hall, Ram- 
sey, to Maria, second dau. of John Mann, esq., 
of Dovercourt and Colchester. 

Sept. 30. At Ellingham, Norfolk, Francis 
Wm. Bedingfeld, esq., of the 108th Madras 
Infantry, third son of John Longueville Bed- 
ingfeld, esq., of Ditchingham-hall, and the 
Hon. Mrs. Bedingfeld, to Agnes Katherine, 
third dau. of the Rev. Robt. Cobb, Rector of 
Ellingham and Thwaite. 

At Tatenhill, Staffordshire, Wm. Chichele 
Plowden, B.C.S., eldest son of W. H. C. Plow- 
den, esq., of Ewhurst, Hants., to Emily Frances 
Anne, eldest dau. of M. T. Bass, esq., M.P., of 
Rangemore, Staffordshire. 

At Christ Church, Clifton, G. V. Law, esq., 
H.M.’s Madras Army, D.P.W., grandson of 
the late Bishop of Bath and Wells, to Harriet 
Octavia, dau. of the late R. Strachey, esq., of 
Ashwick-grove, Somerset. 
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At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Theodore 
Bryett, esq., of Totnes, to M. Caroline, only 
dau. of the late Robert Surtees, esq., of Red- 
worth-house, and Redford-grove, co. Durham. 

At the Catholic Chapel, Mapledurham, Oxon., 
Francis, third son of the late Ralph Riddell, 
esq., of Cheeseburn Grange, Northumberland, 
to Ellen, dau. of Michael H, Blount, esq., of 
Mapledurham. 

At Nunney, Somerset, the Rev. Joseph Wood, 
Rector of Cherington, Gloucestershire, eldest 
son of Joseph Wood, esq., Southern-house, 
Gloucestershire, to Emma Letitia Fanny, dau. 
of the Rev. T. J. Theobald, M.A., Rector of 
Nunney, and Domestic Chaplain to Viscount 
Palmerston. 

At St. Marylebone, Henry Wm. Lord, esq., 
M.A., barrister-at-law, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Mary Anne, second dau. 
of Edward Lawrance, esq., of Sussex-place, 
Regent’s-park. 

At St. Michael-le-Belfry, York, Francis Stir- 
ling Brown Holt, esq., 5th Fusiliers, youngest 
son of the late Rear-Adm. Holt, to Rose Maria, 
eldest dau. of John Clough, esq., of Clifton- 
house, York, and Newbald-hall, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

At Hafod, Cardiganshire, the Rev. Thomas 
J. Thirlwall, M.A., Vicar of Nantmel, Radnor- 
shire, to Emma, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
Payne, R.M. 

At St. Mary’s, Bathwick, Thomas Henry 
Thornton, D.C.L., Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, of H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service, 
to Alfreda Emma, second dau. of John Cottle 
Spender, esq., Bathwick-hill, Bath. 

At Iffley, the Rev. Thomas Butler, Rector 
of Theale, Berks., to Caroline Emily, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Croome, Rector of 
Bourton-on-the- Water. 

At St. Michael’s, Highgate, the Rev. Henry 
Geldart, Curate of St. Mary-in-the-Castle, 
Hastings, fourth son of the Rev. R. J. Gel- 
dart, D.D., Rector of Little Billing, to Anna, 
only dau. of the late T. S. Cabell, esq., for- 
merly Accountant-General to the Hon. East 
India Company. 

At St. Mary’s Chapel, Birnam, Thos. Dallas 
Yorke, Esq., of Walmsgate, Lincolnshire, to 
Frances Perry, third dau.; and, at the same 
time and place, Charles Seymour, only son 
of Riversdale Grenfell, esq., of Ray-lodge, 
Maidenhead, to Elizabeth, fourth dau., of the 
late Wm. Graham, esq. 

At Rayne, Essex, Peter L. Hussey, esq., son 
of the late Rev. W. Hussey, Rector of Sand- 
hurst, Kent, to Eleanor Walford, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. James Tweed, of Rayne, Essex. 

Oct. 1. At Trinity Church, Paddington, 
George Robert, eldest son of the Rev. George 
Browne, Vicar of Lenton, Notts., and grand- 
son of the late Right Hon. Denis Browne, 
M.P., to Emma Frances, only dau. of Wilson 
Gun, esq., D.L., of Rattoo, co. Kerry, and 
Gloucester-crescent, Hyde-park. 

At Castlewellan, Vesey Edmund Knox, esq., 
52nd Light Infantry, eldest son of the late 
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Rev. Edmund Francis Knox, and grandson 
of the late Hon. Vesey Knox, of Dungannon, 
to Margaret Clarissa, second dau. of the Rev. 
James P. Garrett, Kellistown Rectory, co. 
Carlow. 

At Colchester, Rob. Francis Symmons, esq., 
to Alice, eldest dau. of the Rev. Francis Curtis, 
Rector of All Saints’, Colchester. 

At Old Windsor, Maj. G. E. McLain, K.S.F., 
of Blackwater-lodge, King’s County, to Anna 
Sturges, dau. of the late Capt. Thomson, and 
granddau. of the late Major Sturges, of Bart- 
lett-house, New Windsor. 

At St. Andrew’s, Marylebone, Wm. Proctor, 
eldest son of William Baker, esq., of Bristol, 
to Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
William Scott, Vicar of St. Olave’s, Jewry, and 
Rector of St. Martin Pomeroy, London. 

At Childwall, Edmund Charles, eldest son 
of Edmund Singer Burton, esq., of Churchill, 
Northamptonshire, to Rosamond Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Joshua Verney Lace, 
esq., of Little Wootton, Lancaster. 

Oct.2. At Chiddingfold, George Hanbury, 
eldest son of George Field, esq., of Ashurst- 
park, Kent, to the Lady Georgiana Turnour, 
third dau. of the Earl of Winterton. 

At Wellington, Somerset, Major Jas. Owen 
Bovill, 1st Battalion 6th Royal Regt., to Sarah 
Catherine Grace, eldest surviving dau. of Ste- 
phen Franklin Bridge, esq., M.D., of Old 
Court. 

At Crawley, near Winchester, the Rev. Wm. 
Henry Castleman, B.A., only son of Henry 
Castleman, esq., of Beech-house, near Christ- 
church, Hants., to Isabel Margaret, dau. of 
the Ven. Archdeacon Jacob, Rector of Crawley 
and Canon of Winchester, 

At St. Anne’s, Dublin, the Rev. George W. 
Weldon, Incumbent of Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge, to Lilly, second dau. of Nicholas E. 
Browne, esq., Plymouth. 

At St. Mary’s, West Brompton, Arthur Ford, 
esq., Lieut. Royal Horse Artillery, to Mary S., 
eldest dau. of J. W. Hayward Morrell, esq., 
Forthampton-house, Gloucestershire. 

At Trinity Church, Bath, Lieut. Alexander 
Graham Owen, H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, to 
Georgina Margaretta, widow of Maj. Vander- 
spar, Ceylon Rifles. 

At Plumstead, John Oswald Mitchell, esq., 
of Glasgow, to Eleanora Mary, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. William Acworth, M.A., Vicar of 
Plumstead. 

Oct. 6. At Dublin, Cecil M. Burton, esq., A.C., 
son of the late Maj. C. E. Burton, Political 
Agent of Kotuh, Rajpootana, to Marianne, dau. 
of James Lynch, esq., of Gardener’s-pl., and 
niece of the late Col. Rochford, and grandniece 
of the late Earl of Belvidere. 

Oct.7. At the Roman Catholic Chapel, Red- 
hill, Surrey, Richard Lerins de Bary, esq., of 
Weston-hall, Nuneaton, Warwickshire, eldest 
son of the late Richard Broom de Bary, esq., 
to Mary Paulina, dau. of the late Sir Edward 
Mostyn, bart., of Talacre, Rhyl, and the Dowa- 
ger Lady Mostyn, of Hooley-lodge, Red-hill. 
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At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Major-Gen. 
Molyneux Williams, K.H., to Eliza Agar, 
youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. L. Brad- 
shaw, K.C., of the Ist Life Guards, and of 
Harley-st., Cavendish-sq. 

At All Saints’, St. John’s-wood, J. Osborne, 
son of the late Joseph Baker, esq., of Chelten- 
ham, to Maria, dau. of the late Major Hawkes. 

At St. Saviour’s, Hampstead, the Rev. Chas. 
Fleetwood Porter, to Emily, dau. of the Rev. 
Lawrence Ottley, late Rector of Richmond, 
Yorkshire, and Canon of Ripon Cathedral. 

Robert Dawtrey Drewitt, esq., of Peppering, 
Sussex, to Sophia Rose Blanche, second dau. 
of the Rev. J. B. Tyrwhitt, Rector of Wilksby 
and Claxby-Plackacre, Lincolnshire. 

At Coventry, A. Rotherham, esq., of Coven- 
try, to Jane, third dau. of the Rev. T. Sheep- 
shanks, Rector of St. John’s. 

Oct. 8. At St. Paul’s, Kersall, the Rev. Wm. 
Henry Richards, M.A., Vicar of Grays Thur- 
rock, Essex, to Alice, youngest dau. of the late 
John Mayor Threlfall, esq., Singleton-house, 
Higher Broughton, Manchester. 

At Bowdon, Cheshire, Capt. William Brown, 
Royal (Bengal) Artillery, son of James Brown, 
esq., Charlotte-sq., Edinburgh, to Fanny, dau. 
of W. E. Lycett, esq., Bowdon. 

Oct.9. At Brighton, Major-Gen. Prescott, 
H.M.’s Indian Army, to Maria, dau. of the 
late Henry A. Mayers, esq., barrister-at-law, 
of Redland, near Clifton. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Thomas Henry 
Pitt, esq., Capt. Royal Artillery, eldest son 
of the Rev. George Pitt, Vicar of Audlem, 
Cheshire, to Frances Eliza, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Henry Palmer, esq., of Portland-pl., London. 

At Hannington, Wilts., Ambrose D. Hussey, 
esq., of the Hall, Salisbury, to Florence Mary 
Spencer, only child of the late Col. Freke, of 
Hannington-hall. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., George Wm., 
eldest son of Samuel George Rawlins, esq., to 
Charlotte Amelia, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Wilton, C.B. 

At Bishopwearmouth, George Anderson, 
youngest son of the late Thomas Wilkinson, 
esq., of Seotch-house, co. Durham, and grand- 
son of the late Stephen Pemberton, esq., of 
Bainbridge Holme, in the same county, to Jane 
Jackson, eldest dau. of John Hay, esq., J.P., of 
Cresswell-hall. 

At Brighton, Henry Murray, third son of the 
Rev. Charles Lane, Rector of Wrotham, Kent, 
and Rural Dean, to Mary Isabella, eldest dau. 
of the late Richard Francis Wykeham Martin, 
esq., of Elsfield-house, Leeds, Kent. 

At Dunham Massey, William, son of Samuel 
Holker Norris, esq., Altrincham, to Lucy, dau. 
of the late Rev. John Entwisle Scholes Hutch- 
inson, M.A., Vicar of East Stoke, Notts. 

Oct. 11. At St. James’s, Paddington, Fredk. 
St. Vincent, eldest son of the late John Bourke 
Ricketts, esq., to Katharine Jane, second dau. 
of the late Sir Edward Page Turner, bart., of 
Ambrosden, Oxon. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Capt. Ashmore 
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Powell, R.N., C.B., son of the late Col. Powell, 
to Mary Evelina, eldest dau. of G. H. Skelton, 
esq., of Langton-house, Cheltenham. 

At Bampton, Oxon., James Cornwall, esq., 
M.R.C.S., of Fairford, Gloucestershire, to 
Elizabeth Ann, relict of the Rev. James Slade, 
M.A., and eldest dau. of Wm. Kearse Cowley, 
esq., R.N., of Bampton. 

At St. Botolph’s, Boston, John Fisher, esq., 
to Mary Barbara, dau. of the late G. Huddle- 
ston, esq., and niece of Gen. McPherson, C.B. 

At Clifton, the Rev. J. Percival, M.A., Fel- 
low of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Head 
Master of Clifton College, to Louisa, youngest 
dau. of James Holland, esq., of Knight’s-hill, 
Norwood. 

Oct. 13. At Dufferin-lodge, Highgate, the 
Earl of Gifford, to the Lady Dufferin. 

At the Catholic Chapel, Hexham, the Hon. 
J. F. Arundell, to Anne Lucy, dau. of John 
Errington, esq., of High Warden, Northum- 
berland. 

Oct. 14. At St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. 
R. W. Greaves, Rector of Tooting, to Char- 
lotte, youngest dau. of the late Gen, Martin 
White, H.M.’s Bengal Army. 

At Winterton, near Great Yarmouth, Edw. 
Headlam Greenhow, esq., M.D., of Upper 
Berkeley-st., to Eliza Burnley, second dau. 
of the late Joseph Hume, esq., M.P. 

At Heneglwys, the Rev. David Bankes Price, 
B.D., Llanfaethlu, Anglesey, to Margaret Ellen, 
third dau. of the late Rev. Rowland Williams, 
Rector of Ysceifiog and Canon of St. Asaph. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, Joseph Shep- 
herd, second son of the late Benjamin Wyon, 
esq., to Sarab, second dau. of Wm. Godrich, 
esq., of Blomfield-road, Maida-hill. 

At Little Berkhampstead, Herts., Godfrey 
Tallents, esq., of Newark, Notts., to Laura 
Eliza, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Horne, of Chiswick, and Rector of St. Katha- 
rine-Coleman, London. 

At Holy Trinity, Paddington, Henry Nowell 
Poulton, esq., of Calcutta, to Victoria Mary 
Anne, eldest dau. of J. W. Treeby, esq., J.P., 
D.L., of Westbourne-terr. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. Joseph 
Harris, M.A., to Susanna, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Henry Clark, Vicar of Harmston, 
Lincolnshire. 

At Tralee, the Rev. Wm. D. Wade, Incum- 
bent of St. Mary’s, Southtown, Great Yar- 
mouth, to Agnes Bateman, dau. of the late 
R. Chute, esq., of Leebrook, co. Kerry. 

Oct.15. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Major- 
Gen. Edward Walker, C.B., commanding the 
Forces in North Britain, to the Lady Juliana 
Caroline Frances Knox, fourth dau. of Thomas, 
second Earl of Ranfurly. 

At Barnes, Edward John Armstrong, esq., 
of Castelnau, Barnes, third son of the late 
Charles Edward Armstrong, esq., of Twyford, 
Berks., to Adeliza, third dau. of the late Capt. 
William Walker, R.N., K.T.S., late of Stoke, 
Plymouth. 

At Trinity Church, Ryde, Thos. Leach, esq., 
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M.A., F.S.A., barrister-at-law, to Caroline 
Eliza, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Champain, 
late of H.M.’s 9th Foot. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John Thresher, 
esq., Capt. 5th Dorset R. V., only son of John 
Hardy Thresher, esq., of Upway, to Sarah 
Margaret, eldest dau. of James Aldridge 
Devenish, esq., of Rodwell, Weymouth. 

At Bridlington-quay, Thomas Harland, esq., 
of Bridlington-quay, to Jane -Harriet, dau. of 
the Rev. James Thompson, M.A., Incumbent 
of Bridlington-quay. 

At Holmwood, Surrey, Edward Roden Cot- 
tingham, esq., Lieut. R.A., only surviving son 
of the late Major Cottingham, of Mountjoy-sq., 
Dublin, to Eliza Anne, dau. of the late Charles 
Johnson, esq., of Blackheath. 

At St. Paul’s, Herne-hill, Dulwich, the Rev. 
Myers Dallas Malden, B.A., fifth son of the 
late Charles Robert Malden, esq., R.N., of 
Windlesham-house, Brighton, to Jane Davies, 
eldest surviving dau. of Henry Gregory, esq., 
of Herne-hill. 

Oct. 16. At St. Thomas’s, Ryde, John Sims 
Bontein, esq., Royal Marine Light Infantry, 
eldest son of Col. Bontein, late H.M.’s Indian 
Army, to Mary Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. Chalmers, C.B., 
K.C.H., Colonel of the 78th Highlanders, of 
Glenericht, Perthshire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Philip Lutley 
Sclater, esq., F.R.S., Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, second son of Wm. Lutley 
Sclater, esq., of Hoddington-house, Hamp- 
shire, to Jane Anne Eliza, youngest dan. of the 
late Sir David Hunter-Blair, bart., of Blair- 
quhan, Ayrshire. 

At Wexford, Huntly Pryse Gordon, esq., of 
H.M.’s Madras Civil Service, only son of G. H. 
Gordon, esq., to Hester, dau. of the late James 
Perrin, esq., of Leinster-lodge, co. Kildare, and 
niece of the Right Hon. Mr. Justice Perrin. 

At Langton, Dorset, Major Archibald R. Ha- 
renc, 53rd Regt., to Amy Carew, second dau. 
of James I. Farquharson, jun., esq. 

At Prees, the Rev. Richard Gibson Codring- 
ton, B.A., Chaplain to H.M.’s Forces, only son 
of Major-Gen. Codrington, to Catharine Ger- 
trude, second dau. of Archdeacon Allen. 

At Wandsworth, the Rev. Thomas E. Cato, 
B.A., son of Josiah Cato, esq., of Cambridge- 
terr., Hyde-pk., and of Gerrard’s-cross, Bucks., 
to Mary Ann, second dau. of James Butler, 
esq., of Wimbledon-pk., Surrey. 

At Heddington, Wilts., Henry, younger son 
of John Gilliam Stilwell, esq., of Arundel-st., 
London, and Dorking, Surrey, to Mary de Sau- 
marez Leslie, elder dau. of Capt. Meredith, 
R.N., of Heddington-house. 

At Elton, Herefordshire, Alfred, fourth son 
of the Rev. Thos. Salwey, Vicar of Oswestry, 
to Margaret Frances, second dau. of the late 
Edward Salwey, esq., of the Lodge. 

At Atherstone, Frederick John Ray, esq., 
R.N., second son of Capt. J. Ray, R.N., of 
Weymouth, to Annie, eldest dau. of the late 
Rey. Joseph Bray, of Heather, Leicestershire. 
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At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Sidney Parry, 
esq., R.A., eldest son of Major F. J. Sidney 
Parry, late 17th Lancers, of the Cedars, Sun- 
ninghill, Berks., to Ellen Jane, dau. of Thos, 
Methold Waters, esq. 

At the Roman Catholic Chapel, Spanish-pl., 
Francis Joseph Barron, esq., late 16th Lancers, 
to Emily Mary, eldest dau. of Francis Loner- 
gan, esq., of the Hill, Putney. 

At High Ongar, Essex, the Rev. W. H. Bond, 
only son of the Rev. W. Bond, Rector of Beau- 
champ Roding, Essex, to Marianne, only dau. 
of the Rev. H. J. Earle, Rector of High Ongar. 

At Morton, near Bingley, Mark Hen. Drury, 
esq., of Halifax, son of the Rev. Wm. Drury, 
M.A., British Chaplain at Brussels, to Matilda, 
younger dau. of John Benson Sidgwick, esq., 
of Riddlesden-hall, near Keighley, Yorkshire. 

Oct.18. At Christ Church, Paddington, Lord 
Robert Montagu, M.P., to Miss Elizabeth Ca- 
therine Wade. 

At Mistley, Essex, the Rev. Wm. Alex. 
Ayton, M.A., Rector of Scampton, Lincoln- 
shire, to Anne, second dau. of the late John 
Hempson, esq., of Ramsey, Essex. 

At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, Hen. Edward 
Glass, esq., 37th Regt., second son of Henry 
Harrington Glass, esq., late H.E.1.C.’s Bombay 
Civil Service, to Anna Evans, dau. of C. V. 
Bridgman, esq., of Tavistock. 

Oct. 21. At St.Andrew’s, Wells-st., Mary- 
lebone, the Rev. Chas. T. Weatherley, A.K.C., 
to Alice, eldest dau. of Sir Peter Van Notten 
Pole, bart., of Todenham, Gloucestershire, and 
granddau. of the late Earl of Limerick. 

At Offham, Kent, the Rev. Hen. Wm. Steel, 
M.A., Chaplain R.N., to Augusta Graham, 
eldest dau. of Thos. Hanbury Hutchinson, 
esq., of the Manor-house, Offham. 

At Christ Church, Folkestone, Edward, 
second son of E. Elwin, esq., of Dover, to 
Harriet Frederica Elizabeth, second dau. of 
Capt. Peter Barnes, R.N. 

At Great Chart, Kent, Francis Reid, esq., 
96th Regt., only surviving son of the late 
Patrick Robertson Reid, esq., of Spring-hall, 
Lanarkshire, to Emma Laura, second dau. of 
the Kev. Nicolas Toke, of Godington, Kent. 

At Clinthead, Langho!m, N.B., Jas M. Stans- 
feld, esq., of Broomholm, to Lizzie Hay, only 
dau. of Col. Borthwick, H.M.’s Madras Army. 

Oct. 22. At Warnham, Sussex, the Rev. Wm. 
Gildea, of West Lutworth, Dorset, son of the 
Rev. G. R. Gildea, Rector of Kilmaine, to 
Sarah Caroline, eldest dau. of N. P. Simes, 
esq., of Strood-park, Sussex, and of Roigh- 
lodge, co. Mayo. 

At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Frederick Harry, 
eldest son of the late Harry White, esq., of 
Halesworth, Suffolk, to Emily Georgiana Will- 
sher, youngest dau. of George Harrison Rogers- 
Harrison, esq., Windsor Herald, Kennington- 
park, Surrey. 

At March, Cambs., the Rev. Thomas Medli- 
cott Brown, eldest son of the Rev. Thomas 
Brown, Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral, to 
Anna, second dau. of W. Pope, esq., of March. 
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Viscount HaRBERTON. 


Oct. 5. At Well-house, Malvern 
Wells, aged 72, the Right Hon. John 
James Pomeroy, Viscount and Buron 
Harberton, of Carbery, co. Kildare, in 
the peerage of Ireland. 

The deceased nobleman, who was born 
at Urney, co. Tyrone, Sept. 29, 1790, 
was the son of the Right Hon. and Rev. 
James Pomeroy, fourth Viscount, by 
Esther, eldest daughter and heiress of 
James Spencer, Esq. He married, 
March 2, 1822, Caroline, sixth daughter 
of the Rev. Sir James Robinson, Bart., 
and succeeded his father in 1833, but 
has never taken any prominent part in 
public affairs. By his Countess, who 
survives him, he leaves issue the Hon. 
Jas. Spencer Pomeroy, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge (First Classman in 
the Classical Tripos of 1859), born in 
November, 1836, who married, April 2, 
1861, Florence Wallace, eldest daughter 
of Mr. W. Wallace Legge, of Malone- 
house, co. Antrim; and two daughters, 
the Hon. Mary Anne, who married, 
March 24, 1856, Mr. William Knox 
Wigram, barrister-at-law (nephew of 
the late Sir Robert Fitzwygram, and 
of the present Bishop of Rochester, and 
grandson of the late Hon. Dr. Knox, 
Bishop of Derry); and the Hon. Esther 
Caroline, who is unmarried. The family 
settled in Ireland in 1672, when the 
Rev, Arthur Pomeroy went thither as 
chaplain to the Earl of Essex, the lord 
lieutenant. The barony was conferred 
in 1783, and the viscounty in 1791. 





LorD SHERBORNE. 
Oct. 19. At Sherborne, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 83, the Right Hon. Lord 
Sherborne. 


The deceased peer, John Dutton, se- 
cond Baron Sherborne, of Sherborne, 
Gloucestershire, in the peerage of Great 
Britain, was the only son of James, the 
first baron, by Elizabeth, the second 
daughter of Wenman Roberts - Coke, 
Esq., of Longford, Derbyshire, and sister 
of Mr. Coke, of Holkham, afterwards 
Ear! of Leicester. He was born at Sher- 
borne Jan. 24, 1779, and married, Aug. 
11, 1803, the Hon. Mary, only daughter 
and heir of Henry Stawell Bilson-Legge, 
the second Baron Stawell, whose title is 
extinct, by whom he had a family of three 
sons and three daughters. He succeeded 
his father May 22, 1820. The deceased, 
who in politics was a Liberal, is suc- 
ceeded in his estates by his son, the 
Hon. James Henry Legge Dutton, who 
was born in Portugal-street in 1804, 
and married in 1826 Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, the eldest daughter of the six- 
teenth Earl of Suffolk (who died in 1845), 
by whom he had seven sons and four 
daughters. The first peer (created 1784) 
was born in 1744 and died in 1820. He 
had been M.P. for Gloucestershire, and 
was son of James Lenox Naper, Esq., of 
Loughcrew, Meath, but assumed the 
name of Dutton in lieu of his patronymic 
on inheriting the estates of his maternal 
uncle, Sir John Dutton, Bart., of Sher- 
borne, descended from a younger son of 
the Duttons, of Dutton, in Cheshire. 





GENERAL Sir THoMAas WILLSHIRE, 
Bart., G.C.B. 

May 31. At Hill-house, Windsor 
Forest, aged 72, General Sir Thomas 
Willshire, Bart., G.C.B. 

The deceased was born at Birchlove, 
Halifax, North America, on the 24th of 
August, 1789. His father was pay- 
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master of the 38th Regiment, then at 
that station; but which returned to 
Europe during the course of the same 
year. Young Willshire, whilst still a 
child, was, according to the custom of 
those days, enrolled on the list of officers 
of the 38th; his ensign’s commission 
bearing date June 25, 1795, and his 
lieutenancy that of Sept. 5 in the 
same year. He alluded to this circum- 
stance himself only a short time before 
his death, when, on inspecting the Eton 
Volunteers, he told them he was a lieu- 
tenant at six years of age! He received 
the first rudiments of his education at 
Lynn in Norfolk, and subsequently at 
a larger school at Kensington; and in 
1802 he accompanied the 38th Regiment 
to the West Indies, where the corps re- 
mained for three years, and then was 
ordered to Buenos Ayres to join the ill- 
fated expedition of the Rio de la Plata 
under General Whitelocke. The 38th 
Regiment—in which Thomas Willshire 
was now a captain—bore a conspicuous 
part during the attack of Buenos Ayres, 
on the 5th of July, 1807, and on this 
occasion Paymaster John Willshire was 
under arms, joined in the attack, and 
had the proud satisfaction of beholding 
his three gallant sons similarly engaged ; 
his eldest, Thomas, as captain; the 
second, William, as a lieutenant; and 
the youngest, John, as ensign in the 
88th. Each of these fine young men 
stood upwards of six feet high, they 
were all conspicuous for manly beauty 
and daring conduct, and the name of 
John, the youngest, is entered in the 
“Gazette” as “severely wounded” in 
this affair. 

In 1808 Thomas Willshire served 
with his regiment in the Peninsula, and 
endured great hardships in the retreat 
to Corunna. In 1809 he was at Wal- 
cheren, where he lost his father; and in 
1812 he returned to Spain, where he 
served till the end of the war, received 
two severe wounds at Salamanca, and 
gained the brevet rank of major for his 
distinguished conduct at the assault of 
San Sebastian. His brother John was 
there shot through the lungs and died 
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a few days after the action, having been 
nursed day and night by the subject of 
this memoir. His second brother, Cap- 
tain William Willshire, died in 1826 
from the effects of illness contracted 
during a long and arduous course of 
service in the West Indies, Major 
Willshire commanded a brigade of light 
companies at the passage of the Bidas- 
soa, and at the battles of Nivelle and 
Nive, in 1813, for which he was after- 
wards promoted to the rank of brevet 
lieutenant-colonel. 

In 1818 he went with the 38th to 
the wilds of South Africa, where during 
four years he held a responsible com- 
mand on the frontiers of Kaffir-land. 
He was, we believe, the first to open 
roads through the dense jungle, and to 
construct bridges over the rivers in this 
remote part of the world, where he 
likewise built a fort, which in honour 
to him is to the present day called Fort 
Willshire. But his service in Southern 
Africa was chiefly distinguished by the 
defeat of the Kaffir chief and prophet 
Makanna, in his attack upon Grahams- 
town, and the consequent abandonment 
by the Kaffirs of the extensive territory 
between the Keiskamma and Great Fish 
Rivers. At the head of ten thousand 
Kaffirs, Makanna made a desperate at- 
tack upon Grahamstown, which was 
resolutely defended by Colonel Will- 
shire with about two hundred and fifty 
British troops and a few Hottentots. 
Colonel Willshire repulsed the assail- 
ants with considerable slaughter, and 
followed them into their own country. 
Nor were any proposals of peace listened 
to before the surrender of Makanna, and 
until the abandonment by. the Kaffirs 
of the territory between the Keiskamma 
and Great Fish Rivers appeared to have 
ensured for the colony some degree of 
future peace and tranquillity. Colonel 
Willshire thus crowned a most brilliant 
exploit by adding a great extent of 
territory to that culony. 

In 1822 he proceeded to Bengal, with 
his regiment, but was soon after pro- 
moted to a regimental majority in the 
46th, which occasioned his removal to 
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the Madras Presidency, where he served 
against the Mahrattas, and in 1827 he 
became lieutenant-colonel in the 2nd 
Queen’s Royals, which he brought into 
so high a state of discipline as to elicit 
warm praise from the various inspecting 
officers. His regiment was often pointed 
out as a model one, and as a reward he 
was, in 1838, made a C.B. In the fol- 
lowing year he was placed in command 
of the Bombay column of the army of 
the Indus, in which he served under Sir 
John Keane during the whole Affghan 
campaign. He was present at the siege 
of Ghuznee, where he earned the K.C.B., 
and commanded the force that captured 
the fortress of Khelat, in November, 
1839. For this brilliant exploit, per- 
formed by a coup de main, with little 
more than a thousand men, against a 
stronghold of immense strength, garri- 
soued by thrice that number of one of 
the most determined races in the East, 
he was made a baronet and received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament. 
These were also extended to his troops, 
but their leader thought this insuf- 
ficient, and he therefore wrote several 
letters (which have since been published) 
to the Horse Guards and the India 
Board on the subject, entreating that 
a medal might be bestowed for Khelat, 
as medals had been given for the sub- 
sequent actions fought in the Punjaub; 
he was, however, unsuccessful. 

At the conclusion of the Affghan war 
in 1840, Sir Thomas Willshire, when in 
command of the Poonah brigade, was 
struck by a coup de soleil whilst tra- 
velling in a palanquin; this brought on 
a serious illness with partial paralysis, 
which obliged him to resign his com- 
mand and embark for England in Oc- 
tober, 1840. 

His health having been restored after 
a short residence in England, the com- 
mand of Chatham was offered to him, 
and he discharged the duties of that 
position for five years, with credit to 
himself and to the satisfaction of every 
one. 

During the period of his command at 
Chatham, his attention having been ac- 


cidentally drawn to mesmerism, it was 
found that he possessed powers as a 
mesmerist that have been seldom equal- 
led; but he considered this as a valu- 
able gift of the Almighty, and would 
never employ it for purposes of amuse- 
ment or experiment, but reserved it for 
the relief of pain and disease, and with 
a success that many still living can 
testify. 

Sir Thomas resigned the command of 
Chatham in 1847, on attaining the rank 
of major-general, after which time he 
was not actively employed. He mar- 
ried, in 1848, Annette Letitia, daughter 
of Captain Berkeley Maxwell, R.N., and 
in 1849 was appointed to the colonelcy 
of the 51st Light Infantry. During 
the remainder of his life, for a period of 
several years, he lived at Riching’s-park, 
in Buckinghamshire,—where four of his 
five surviving children were born,—and 
subsequently took up his residence at 
Hill-house, near Windsor. His sight 
began to faib in 1859, and the infirmi- 
ties of age told gently though per- 
ceptibly upon him, till, on his return, 
apparently in good health, from attend- 
ing Divine service, on Sunday, April 27, 
he was suddenly struck down by an 
attack of serous apoplexy, from which 
he slightly rallied, but finally sank to 
his rest on the 31st of May, honoured, 
beloved, and lamented by all who knew 
him—for in private life he was a sincere 
Christian, a tender husband and father, 
and a stedfast friend; whilst England 
and her army have to mourn a great, 
gallant, and successful soldier, who rose 
by his own merit to a high pinnacle of 
fame, who has added to England’s past 
glories, and whose whole energies were 
ever devoted to the public weal, and to 
the moral and physical improvement of 
those under his command. 

A rigid disciplinarian in the fullest 
sense of the term, he never overlooked 
neglect of duty or a military offence, 
whether in officer or man; but this ap- 
parent severity emanated from a con- 
scientious sense of duty, and was guided 
by the strictest justice, for favouritism 
was unknown under his command, and 
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his kind heart often throbbed at the 
stern dictates of the law". 

The military decorations of the de- 
ceased were the Peninsular medal with 
seven clasps, the Grand Cross of the 
Bath (with which he was invested in 
1861), a silver medal for Ghuznee, and 
the first-class star of the Dooranee Em- 
pire, conferred upon him by the sove- 
reign of Affghanistan; whilst it was a 
source of regret, more to his friends 
than to himself, that the order of the 
Star of India was not bestowed upon 
one whose name was so intimately con- 
nected with our Eastern empire, and 
who had there so often fought his 
country’s battles with such gallantry 
and success.—From the United Service 
Magazine. 





MarsHAL Count CaSTELLANE. 

Sept.16. At Lyons, aged 74, Marshal 
Count Castellane, long Governor of the 
city. 

The deceased, who was the son of 
a deputy to the States General, was 
born at Paris, March 21, 1788. He 
entered the army in 1804, at the age 
of 16, and in 1806 was a sub-lieutenant 
of dragoons in the army of Italy. The 
following year he became lieutenant, 
and went to Spain with Count Lobau 
as his aide-de-camp. He afterwards 
served in Germany, and was in the 
Russian campaign, where, during the 
retreat, at the head of twenty-five lancers 





* The following anecdote, in illustration of 
this, has been told by a brother officer of the 
deceased : —‘**I recollect an incident which 
gave me a high opinion of the great kindness 
of heart of Sir Thomas Willshire. At Poonah 
the regiment had paraded to witness the sen- 
tence of a court-martial carried into effect; 
before the man had time to prepare, Sir Thomas 
called out, ‘Is William Brown in the ranks? 
If so, let him fall out and go to the barracks.’ 
This was a brother of the man about to receive 
corporal punishment; William Brown, how- 
ever, was not on parade. I feel certain that 
no other officer of the regiment then present 
recollected the relationship of the two men, 
and, but for the thoughtful kindness of Sir 
Thomas, one brother might have suffered the 
distress of seeing the other receive the punish- 
ment of the lash.” ; 
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of the Imperial Guard, he started from 
Kroiskoi, crossed a vast extent of country 
occupied by the Russian troops, and 
found means, in the midst of countless 
dangers, to carry important orders from 
the Emperor to Colonel Bourmont.' At 
the Beresina he excited the admiration 
of all his companions in arms by his 
energy and coolness. At the Restora- 
tion in 1815, M. de Castellane was for 
a while unemployed, but towards the 
end of that year he was charged with 
the organization of the hussars of the 
Bas-Rhin (5th Regiment). In 1831-32 
he commanded the department of the 
Haute-Sadne, and his gallant conduct 
at the siege of Antwerp procured him 
the rank of lieutenant-general. In 1837 
he was raised to the peerage, after good 
service in Algeria. He was in command 
of the military division of Rouen when 
the Revolution of 1848 broke out; his 
firmness under those trying circum- 
stances saved his division entire, and 
not a man was wanting when he handed 
it over to his successor. In 1852 he was 
appointed to the important post of 
Governor of Lyons, which he held until 
his death, much to the satisfaction of 
the Emperor, though not to that of his 
troops, as he was a rigid disciplinarian, 
and had beside a strong dash of eccen- 
tricity in his character. According to 
accounts given of him, and generally 
received in France as true,— 

“‘He was never seen, even by his 
orderlies, out of his uniform, and many 
simple-minded recruits were very ex- 
cusable for believing he slept in it. He 
was a great martinet, and led the troops 
under him a terrible life. He suffered 
greatly from want of sleep, but instead 
of turning and tossing about his bed, he 
generally took steps to make all his 
troops as uncomfortable as himself. 
Dozens of times has Lyons been roused 
at two in the morning by the bugles 
calling the troops under arms. ‘he 
Marshal used to rouse up men and offi- 
cers, assemble them in heavy marching 
order, lead them out against an imagi- 
nary enemy, and only allow them to re- 
turn to their quarters long after day- 
break. This system had nearly a fatal 
result, but he continued it nevertheless. 
At a sham fight he ordered a volley to 
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be fired by one particular regiment. 
One musket was fired a little before the 
rest, and the marshal’s cocked-hat was 
knocked off by a bullet. He imme- 
diately galloped up to the corps and 
shouted, ‘ If I knew who was the clumsy 
brute that fired so wide I would give 
him a week in the black hole to teach 
him not to miss a man twenty yards 
off.” He would not, moreover, allow the 
affair to be enquired into. 

“One of the Marshal’s ideas was to 
improve the mode of effecting a rapid 
passage across rivers. In pursuance of 
a plan laid down and adopted by him- 
self, he would dash his cavalry into 
a river, causing each trooper to take up 
behind him a foot soldier. At the last 
of his experiments of this kind, the 
stream to be passed ran with more than 
its ordinary strength, and in the transit 
from one bank to the other several of 
the infantry lost their hold and were 
drowned, and others sustained no small 
damage to their uniforms, necessaries, 
&c. The Marshal had, of course, to give 
an account of this campaign, and he was 
sentenced by the War Department to 
make good the government stores; this 
checked his ardour, but the loss of life 
was generally supposed to be a matter 
of indifference to him. 

“His aides-de-camp led lives com- 
pared with which that of a galley-slave 
would seem paradise, and their commit- 
ting suicide was generally expected. His 
manner to officers was singularly coarse 
and overbearing, and he was so pune- 
tilious in matters of detail that not an 
officer, whatever his rank, dared to shew 
himself in undress attire in the streets 
of Lyons after ten in the morning, lest 
the Marshal should be prowling about 
and place him under arrest for a week. 
It cannot be denied, however, that the 
discipline of the army of Lyons under 
his stringent rule was admirable, and 
tbat the corps that had spent six 
months under the Marshal were fit for 
any work that might be expected of 
them.” 


The Marshal’s death took place after 
an illness of three weeks. He concealed 
his sufferings to the last as far as pos- 
sible, and even gave the usual orders on 
the last morning of his life. About noon, 
feeling more fatigued than usual, he 
sent for M. Devienne, curé of the parish 
of St. Frangois at Lyons, who adminis- 
tered the sacraments. He was sensible 
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to the last, and died regretting that he 
had not fallen in a field of battle. 





Tae Ducuess DE Dino. 

Sept. 19. At Sagan, in Prussian 
Poland, aged 69, Dorothea, Duchess de 
Dino, once a lady of much celebrity. 

The deceased was the youngest daugh- 
ter of Peter, the last Duke of Courland, 
was born August 21, 1793, and married 
on the 22nd of April, 1809, Edmond de 
Talleyrand-Perigord (the nephew of the 
celebrated statesman), then a Lieutenant- 
General in the service of France, who 
bore the titles of Duke of Talleyrand, 
and of Dino in Calabria. Her marriage 
was not a happy one, and before the 
time of the Congress of Vienna she had 
separated from her husband, and taken 
up her residence with his uncle, with 
whom she continued for the remainder 
of his life, and to whom her talent for 
diplomacy was of inestimable value. 
She accompanied him to the Congress of 
Vienna, and many years after to London, 
where he held the post of French Am- 
bassador from King Louis Philippe. 
She was alike remarkable for wit, ac- 
complishments, and beauty, and was in 
all these particulars considered the supe- 
rior of the Princess Lieven, who exerted 
her fascinations on the side of the 
Northern Courts, but failed to hold her 
ground against the apt pupil of Talley- 
rand. On the death of that minister 
the Duchess retired from public life, and 
in 1845 the King of Prussia erected 
Sagan into a principality for her, where 
the rest of her life was passed, and 
where she employed herself in literary 
pursuits, the chief of them being the 
compilation of her Memoirs, which it is 
understood she has bequeathed to M. de 
Bacourt, an intimate friend, with a view 
to their eventual publication along with 
the MSS. of Prince Talleyrand which 
have been for several years in his hands, 
She leaves a daughter, the Marquise de 
Castellane, and a grandson, to whom 
the estate and principality of Sagan 
deseend. 








Srz T. N. Reprveroy, K.C.B. 

Oct.11. In Loudon, aged 46, Sir 
Thomas Nicholas Redington, K.C.B. 

The deceased, who was born at Kil- 
cornan, co. Galway, in 1815, was the 
only son of Captain Christopher Reding- 
ton, by the daughter of Henry Dowell, 
Esq., of Cadiz, a descendant of the fa- 
mily of Dowell, of Mantua, co. Ros- 
common. He received his education at 
Oscott, and at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and from 1837 to 1846 repre- 
sented Dundalk in parliament. He served 
as a member of the Occupation of Land 
Commission (Ireland), of which the late 
Earl of Devon was chairman. In 1846 
he was appointed Under-Secretary of 
State for Ireland; in 1847 a Commis- 
sioner for Education (Ireland), and ex 
officio an Irish Poor Law Commissioner. 
As a member of Sir John Burgoyne’s 
Relief Commission in 1847 he rendered 
much active service, and in consequence 
of his great and unremitting civil ser- 
vices he was in 1849 nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Civil Division of the 
Bath, immediately after Her Majesty’s 
first visit to Ireland. Sir Thomas served 
as Secretary to the Board of Control 
from December 1852 to 1856, when he 
accepted the post of Commissioner of 
Inquiry respecting Lunatic Asylums in 
Ireland. In 1842 he married the eldest 
daughter and coheiress of Mr. John H. 
Talbot, M.P., of Talbot-hall, co. Wexe. 
ford, by whom he leaves a large family. 





GzorGE Exp, Esq. 

May 22. At Coventry, aged 70, Geo. 
Eld, Esq., Alderman, a man of literary 
and antiquarian celebrity. 

The deceased, who was the only son of 
Mr. George Eld, a wealthy baker in the 
Cross-Cheaping, Coventry, was born in 
1791. He was also the nephew of Mr. 
Joseph Eld, of Foleshill Mills, and suc- 
ceeded him there in his business of a 
miller, which he conducted for many 
years. About 1840 he removed to Co- 
ventry, and commenced as a silk-dealer, 
but afterwards joined an old-established 
dyeing firm, with which he remained 
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connected until his decease. He was 
the editor of the “ Coventry Standard” 
for about twenty years, and he served 
a variety of city offices, being chamber- 
lain in 1827, sheriff in 1829, and the 
last mayor of the old corporation in 
1834-5. He was also a member of the 
new municipal body, a Church Charity 
trustee, and the hon. secretary of the 
Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital. 
During his mayoralty, Mr. Eld re- 
stored the interior of the ‘ Mayoress’ 
Parlour,” in St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, 
a venerable architectural relic of the 
fourteenth century, which had been 
desecrated by the lath and plaster of an 
age of vandalism; the three original 
lights of painted glass having been de- 
stroyed by the substitution of a large 
Venetian window in 1785. Mr. Eld 
replaced this by a new window of five 
lights, with Perpendicular tracery ; the 
ceiling was again covered with square 
panels, each crossed by two diagonal 
ribs, with a boss at the junction; the 
doors were also ornamented with carved 
panelling ; chairs provided in imitation 
of ancient models; and a stone fireplace 
erected in accordance with the style of 
the building. Over this fireplace (which 
for many years displayed an equestrian 
painting of John Neale, Esq., of Allesley- 
park, near Coventry, who represented the 
city in Parliament from 1727 to 1741) 
Mr. Eld placed the original portrait of 
John Hales, founder of the Coventry 
Free Grammar-school in 1545. This pic- 
ture had been long laid aside in a lumber- 
room, and lost sight of until discovered 
by Mr. Eld>. But this“ Mayoress’ Par- 
lour,” which he so commendably re- 
stored, has been used of late years for 
a justice-room, —a circumstance the 
more to be regretted as it was totally 
uncalled for, the “ Mayor’s Parlour,” 
situated in the Cross-Cheaping, which 
had been the city police-office from 
1573 to 1840, being all that was re- 
quired for that purpose; or, at any 





> See a Correspondence on the subject of 
a portrait of John Hales, in Gent. Maa. for 
1854, May, p. 493; June, p. 562; July, p. 43; 
August, p. 155. 
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rate, might readily have been made so 
by rebuilding. During his mayoralty, 
Mr. Eld purchased on behalf of the 
Corporation, from the late Mr. William 
Reader, the historian of Coventry, two 
pieces of ancient tapestry, which he 
had acquired at the sale of the mansion- 
house belonging to the Hopkins family‘, 
in Earl-street, in the year 1822, which 
he placed in St. Mary’s Hall, where they 
now form a screen at the lower end, 
beneath the Minstrels’ Gallery, and con- 
stitute an appropriate ris-d-vis to the 
celebrated tapestry at the upper end of 
the hall. He also placed in the lobby, 
on the east side of the court-yard, in 
1835, a stone statue of King Henry VI. 
(who constituted Coventry and its sur- 
rounding hamlets an independent county 
in 1451), which anciently adorned the 
magnificent cross of the city—presented 
to the corporation by the late Mr. T. 
Sharp. 

Mr. Eld was engaged by the Cor- 
poration, in 1835, in conjunction with 
Mr. Grimaldi (a London barrister), on 
the occasion of a law-suit respecting the 
boundaries and privileges of the city in 
connection with its county, to arrange 
the city archives, consisting of royal 
letters, charters, deeds, acts of leet, &c., 
for which he received a handsome ac- 
knowledgment. 

Mr. Eld married, April 30, 1815, Miss 
Mary South, a heiress and a ward in 
Chancery, of Coventry, who died in 1853, 
by whom he had a family of five sons 
and one daughter :—1. Sarah, who mar- 





¢ In November, 1605, the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I. (afterwards Queen of 
Bohemia), then on a visit to Lord Harrington, 
at Combe Abbey, lodged one night in this 
mansion. On September 1, 1687, James II. 
lodged in this house, then belonging to Richard 
Hopkins, Esq., and ‘‘ held a very full court of 
the nobility, and the neighbouring gentry and 
their ladies,’ and from which he wrote to his 
natural daughter Lady Waldegrave. (See 
Ellis’s Royal Letters.) In 1688 the Princess 
Ann also lodged here, and in 1690 Prince 
George of Denmark. From these circum- 
stances, this mansion, which has successively 
been appropriated as a school, a public-house, 
&c., has for many years borne the name of 
“the Palace.” 


Gent, Mac, Vor. CCXIII. 





ried a Mr. Baly, of Warwick, but who 
afterwards settled at Lichfield, and 
died a few years since. This ladygin- 
herited her father’s taste for drawing, 
and in 1840 published a series of the 
* Ancient Gates of the City of Coventry,” 
in folio, price one guinea, lithographed 
by Hullmandel, of London. 2. George, 
the eldest son, died whilst a student of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 3. 
Joseph, died whilst a student at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, aged 
20. 4. The Rev. James Henry Ed, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
5. Thomas W. Eld, of the firm of Hen- 
nell, Adams, and Eld, ribbon manu- 
facturers, Coventry. 6. The Rev. Francis 
J. Eld, Head Master of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Free Grammar School, Wor- 
cester. 

Mr. Eld possessed considerable taste 
and ability as an amateur artist, both in 
water-colour and oil, also in etching, 
and his walls and portfolios were adorned 
with many good specimens of his artistic 
zeal for the preservation of mementos of 
the fast-disappearing timber-architecture 
of ancient Coventry. 





Tuer Rev. W. Monxuovss, B.D., F.S.A. 
June 14. At Goldington Vicarage, 
near Bedford, aged 57, the Rev. Wm. 
Monkhouse, Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and Vicar of Goldington. 

The deceased was born on May 10, 
1805, in the Chapelry of Raughton- 
Head, Cumberland, of which his father 
was incumbent. In 1807 his father re- 
moved to the Rectory of Ormside, West- 
moreland; and in 1811 to the Vicarage 
of Morland in the same county. Here 
his son William was sent to the village 
school, taught by a good classical scholar ; 
and then to the grammar-school at 
Appleby, where he received the ch'ef 
part of his education, first under tlie 
Rev. John Waller, and afterwards under 
the Rev. William Thompson, both of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. His school- 
fellows remember him as excelling in 
athletic sports and feats of strength and 
agility. He was afterwards placed at 
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Wakefield School, then under the care of 
Mr. Naylor, and proceeded with Lady 
Eligabeth Hastings’ Exhibition to Queen’s 
College, Oxford, of which he afterwards 
became a Fellow. Among his composi- 
tions his Greek verse was especially 
commended. He graduated in 1828, 
his name appearing in the Third Class 
of Litere Humaniores. His father died 
during his examination, and the sad in- 
telligence was kept from him until its 
close. He was then for a short time 
tutor to Hugh Edwin Strickland, who 
became Deputy Geological Reader in 
the University, and was killed on a rail- 
way near Hull while examining some 
rock at the last meeting of the Society 
there. Mr. Monkhouse next accompanied 
to Orleans the eldest son of the late Sir 
Thomas Lauder Dick, Bart., and the 
son of McLeod the Laird of Skye, and 
had them under his charge for a year. 
In 1831 he entered Holy Orders, and be- 
came Curate of the parishes of Gold- 
ington and Willington (under Dr. Hunt, 
who was at that time also Rector of 
St. Peter’s at Bedford), residing at Gold- 
ington; and there, among other pupils, 
several scions of the house of Bedford 
were placed under his tuition. In 1835, 
upon the death of Dr. Hunt, he was 
presented by the (sixth) Duke of Bed- 
ford to the benefice of Goldington ; and 
he continued to enjoy the regard of this 
noble family, and to live upon terms of 
habitual intercourse with its members, 
during the remainder of his years. They 
were spent—with the exception of one 
(1842), when he served the office of 
Proctor in his turn—at Goldington, in 
the same humble, unpretending vicarage 
described in a terrier of 1609, to which 
he made a small addition; and he was 
never tempted by the more lucrative 
preferment to which his fellowship gave 
him a claim, to quit his first charge— 
parva domus, sed magna quies.” He 


proceeded to the degree of B.D. in 1853, 
and was elected Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1856. For some years 
past he had taken a lively interest in the 
proceedings of the Bedfordshire Archeo- 
logical Society, and from time to time 


read valuable papers at their public 
meetings (several of which have been 
printed in the annual volumes of “ Re- 
ports and Papers” of this and its asso- 
ciated Societies), as well as rendered 
excellent service in the course of their 
occasional excursions. He brought his 
talents and acquirements as a linguist 
and general scholar to bear upon a class 
of local antiquities less frequently treated 
by members of such Societies than they 
deserve ; and the extensive knowledge 
which he gained of the peculiar features 
of the county from his long residence 
in it, with the active exercise of no 
common powers of observation and dis- 
cernment, constantly supplied him with 
fresh subjects for investigation. From 
his first essay in this field of archzo- 
logical speculation, a paper on “ Risinghoe 
Castle,” it was evident that he possessed 
abundant resources for pursuing it with 
success, together with a ready ingenuity 
in applying them, which stamped all 
his dissertations with the unmistakeable 
mark of originality as well as industry 
and acuteness. Warmly, however, as he 
was wont to work out his theories, he 
nevertheless avoided what he himself 
styles “the common infirmity of the 
archeological mind,” which displays it- 
self in looking at one side only of the 
question ; and by the good-humour with 
which he received the hard blows of an 
occasional antagonist, he shewed that he 
was ever ready to appreciate and ac- 
knowledge the ability and scholarship 
of his fellow-labourers in the same field 
of enquiry. Having read before the 
Bedford Society at their Annual Meeting 
in 1855 a Paper on Local Etymologies, 
he was induced to continue the subject, 
and in the following year brought out 
a small volume entitled “ Etymologies 
of Bedfordshire,” embracing every parish 
in the county. His last publication was 
a short Paper, read before the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries at their meeting 
in March *, upon the Font in Bridekirk 
Church, drawing the conclusion that 
the inscription was Old-English, pro- 





4 Gent. Maa., May, 1862, p. 592. 
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bably carved by Richard, Lord of Bride- 
kirk, in the thirteenth century. 

One topic, for the treatment of which 
he possessed special qualifications, much 
engaged of late his thoughts and atten- 
tion; and had he been spared to com- 
plete his collection of evidence and train 
of ‘reasoning, he would undoubtedly 
have produced a very important con- 
tribution towards the settlement of a 
long-disputed question—the origin and 
uses of the so-called Druidical remains. 
He had in preparation what he con- 
sidered an indisputable proof that these 
remains were entirely unconnected with 
Druidism, being found in countries where 
Druids were never heard of. 

A few months since his friends ob- 
served with concern that the robust 
frame which had hitherto appeared 
almost proof against the ordinary ail- 
ments of humanity was sensibly and 
even rapidly giving way under some 
formidable disease ; and it soon became 
painfully manifest that medical skill 
could offer little resistance to its pro- 
gress. At the beginning of June his 
symptoms assumed the most serious form, 
and on the 14th of that month death 
closed his sufferings. 





Mr. JoHN MERRIDEW. 

June 26. At Leamington Spa, aged 
72, Mr. John Merridew, for many years 
a well-known bookseller of Warwick, 
Leamington, and Coventry, a collector 
of local prints and antiquarian illustra- 
tions for topography, &c. 

He was the eldest son of the late Mr. 
Alderman Nathaniel Merridew, printer 
and bookseller, of Cross-Cheaping, Coven- 
try, Chamberlain of that city in 1800, 
Sheriff in 1809, and Mayor in 1822 and 
1823: who, in the year 1808, esta- 
blished the ‘Coventry Herald” news- 
paper, in the Whig and Dissenting in- 
terest, in opposition to the Tory High 
Church newspaper the “ Coventry Mer- 
cury” (established in 1741) of Messrs. 
Rollason and Reader. On the death of 
Mr. Alderman Merridew, the newspaper 
passed into the hands of his third and 
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youngest son Henry, who had for some 
years been in partnership with him, and 
who conducted it until his failure in 
business, when it was sold to another 
Coventry proprietor. In 1842 Henry 
left the city, and subsequently esta- 
blished a boarding hotel with news- 
rooms, &c., at Boulogne, where he died 
a few years since. Alderman Merridew’s 
second son, Thomas-Howell, is now one 
of the city magistrates of Coventry. One 
daughter completed this family, married 
to a Mr. Sloane, a lace manufacturer of 
Kettering, Northamptonshire. 

Mr. John Merridew, having married 
a London lady of some property, com- 
menced business in the High-street, 
Warwick, about the year 1820, as a 
bookseller, printer, &c., and afterwards 
opened a branch establishment at the 
adjacent watering-place of Leamington 
Spa, then rising from its village ob- 
scurity into a rural town of fashionable 
resort. Here, in conjunction with his 
brother Henry, of Coventry, Mr. John 
Merridew published a series of small 
Hand-books or Guides to Warwick, 
Leamington, Kenilworth, Stratford-on- 
Avon, Coventry, &c., illustrated with 
engravings by William Radclyffe of 
Birmingham, which were very success- 
ful. These gentlemen also published in 
1821 that well-known magnificent volume 
‘«* Kenilworth Illustrated,” edited by the 
late Mr. Thomas Sharp, F.S.A., of Co- 
ventry, compiled from the Survey of 
the Ruins purposely made by the local 
antiquaries, William Staunton, Esq., of 
Longbridge-house, near Warwick, Mr. 
Thomas Sharp, and Mr. William Reader 
of Coventry, and enriched by contribu- 
tions by William Hamper, Esq., F.S.A., 
of Birmingbam. Mr. John Merridew 
was also associated with his father and 
brother in 1825 as the publisher of Mr. 
Sharp’s learned work, “A Dissertation 
on the Pageants or Dramatic Mysteries 
anciently performed at Coventry by the 
Trading Companies of that City.” And 
also of a series of views, entitled “ Gra- 
phic Illustrations of Warwickshire.” 

Mr. Merridew removed from Warwick 
to his Leamington establishment in the 
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Union Parade, and afterwards resided in 
Bath-street: but after the death of his 
wife he declined the business, and about 
the year 1848 endeavoured to re-esta- 
blish the connection of his father and 
brother at Coventry, but in vain. “Old 
times were changed,” and after a few 
years’ fruitless struggle to maintain his 
position as an antiquarian bookseller, 
he finally retired from business and re- 
turned to Leamingtor about 1853. 

During his residence in Coventry, Mr. 
Merridew published, in 1849, his valu- 
able and interesting compilation entitled 
“A Catalogue of Engraved Portraits of 
Nobility, Gentry, Clergymen, and others, 
born, or resident in, or connected with 
the County of Warwick, including a 
very accurate List of all the genuine 
Engravings of Shakspeare, with Bio- 
graphical Notices. By John Merridew. 
4to.” This work was reviewed in the 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGazineg, and also re- 
ceived its due meed of praise from the 
local press of the day. Mr. Merridew 
also published in 1850, “ Remarks on 
the Moral Influence of Shakspeare’s 
Plays, with Illustrations from Hamlet, 
by the Rev. Thomas Grinfield, M.A.,” 
and “A Pilgrimage to Stratford-upon- 
Avon, the Birthplace of Shakspeare, by 
Charles Vaughan Grinfield, M.D.” 

Mr. Merridew’s collection of printed 
books was of high character, comprising 
several “ Dugdales,” of various editions, 
many other works of standard character, 
as Hollinshed, Stowe, Tanner, Guillim, 
&c.; the “ Domesday Book” (Warwick- 
shire portion), original and translation, 
&c., by W. Reader, of Coventry; and, 
in addition to “Sharp’s Coventry Mys- 
teries,” the “Coventry Weavers’ Pa- 
geant,” edited by T. Sharp, and pri- 
vately printed for the Abbotsford Club 
in 1836. 

Mr. Merridew also possessed a large 
collection of local and antiquarian views 
and prints, portraits, &c.; a set of the 
twenty-five “Coventry Tokens,” in cop- 
per, struck at Birmingham in 1797, by 
Mr. John Nickson, Mr. Edm. W. Percy, 
and Mr. Thomas Sharp, all of Coventry, 
representing the ancient and modern 
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buildings of the city, with the Coventry 
arms for reverse, the dies of which were 
destroyed after a few impressions were 
taken in silver and copper; and Mr. 
Young’s Shakspearian medals in bronze 
and silver. 

In 1858, Mr. Merridew, in conjunction 
with his son Nathaniel, and Mr. Henry 
P. Robinson, of Leamington, published 
by subscription, “A History of some 
of the most Remarkable Places in the 
County of Warwick,” 4to., illustrated 
by photographic views, of Leamington, 
Kenilworth, Stratford-on-Avon, Guy’s- 
cliff, Stoneleigh, Coventry, and War- 
wick. 

Mr. Merridew enjoyed the friendship 
of several distinguished antiquaries, 
amongst whom may be mentioned Sir 
George Chetwynd, of Grendon Hall, 
and William Staunton, Esq., of Long- 
bridge House, Warwickshire. He was 
through life a warm supporter of Syz- 
vanus Urpan; and the writer of this 
brief and imperfect sketch of his fellow- 
townsman and brother-antiquary, be- 
lieves that he cannot do better than 
conclude with the just tribute of praise 
to the memory of his departed friend 
which appeared in the columns of the 
* Leamington Spa Courier :”— 


“One of the few persons that re- 
member Leamington as an obscure and 
secluded village, has just been removed 
from our midst—Mr. John Merridew. 
Belonging to a former generation, he 
yet preserved that vigour of intellect 
and firmness of purpose by which he 
had been distinguished in his early 
manhood, and in old age devoted him- 
self to those educational and literary 
pursuits which had obtained for him a 
high position amongst the former in- 
habitants of this town. In schemes for 
the instruction of the young he ever 
took an active part, labouring zealously 
but unostentatiously for the elevation 
of the humbler classes by moral and 
intellectual agencies. A profound and 
versatile antiquarian, Mr. Merridew elu- 
cidated much of our local and county 
history. In all matters connected with 
the rapid rise and progress of this dis- 
trict he was justly regarded as an au- 
thority. High as were his attainments, 
he was remarkable for his unobtrusive- 








ness, while in his walk and conversation 
he was as blameless as it is possible for 
an erring mortal to be. Sincerely and 
universally lamented, the deceased (who 
had been amongst the first in the town 
to engage in trading enterprises) has 
left a reputation which the good will 
cherish, and which will serve as an ex- 
ample to those who desire to pursue an 
upright and honourable career.” 

Mr. John Merridew has left a family 
of two sons, John Howell, and Nathaniel, 
and one daughter married to a gentle- 
man at Leamington Spa. 





JOHN FRANCELIN, Esq. 

July 23. At the house of his brother- 
in-law (John Francklin Rose, Esq., Glou- 
cester-crescent, Hyde-park), aged 59, 
John Francklin, Esq., of Westlington- 
house, Dinton, Bucks. 

He was the only son and heir of the 
late George Francklin, Esq., of the same 
place, and of Haddenham Manor, by 
Anstiss, daughter of Whitchurch, 
Esq., and was nephew and heir of the 
late Joseph Francklin, Esq., sometime 
Deputy-Lieutenant and High Sheriff of 
Buckinghamshire (of whom a memoir 
appeared in the GENTLEMAN’S Maca- 
ZINE, vol. xxx. p. 198). 

He married Jane Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late Thomas Bailey Rose, Esq., 
by whom he leaves issue two daughters, 
(1) Jane, married to Henry Bode, Esq., of 
Westlington, Dinton, son of Wm. Bode, 
Esq., of Hare Hatch, near Reading ; 
and (2) Emma, married to the Rev. Wil- 
liam Borrow, M.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, Incumbent of Higham, Suffolk ; 
both of whom have issue. 

The deceased was for seventeen years 
Chairman of the Aylesbury Board of 
Guardians, the duties of which post he 
discharged with singular regularity and 
zeal; so much so, indeed, that upon his 
death a special resolution was unani- 
mously carried, at the suggestion of 
Grenville Pigott, Esq., and Dr. John 
Lee, F.R.S., of Hartwell-park, contain- 
ing an expression of deep regret at the 
loss which had been sustained by his 
death, and of sincere condolence with 
his widow. 
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He was buried in the family vault at 
Haddenham, Bucks., his funeral being 
attended by a large circle of friends and 
tenants, by all of whom he was greatly 
and most deservedly respected, and who 
cordially lament his loss. 





ProFEssoR EvGENE O’CuURRY. 

July 30. In North Portland-street, 
Dublin, Professor Eugene O’Curry. 

Mr. O'Curry was born about 1795, 
in the west of the county of Clare, 
Ireland, where his father, Owen or 
Eugene O’Corry, a farmer of the peasant 
class, maintained himself and his family 
by renting a small piece of land. 

While engaged on his father’s farm, 
O’Curry became familiarized with the 
oral traditions of the Clare peasantry, 
and learned to read and copy modern 
Gaelic manuscripts, totally neglecting, 
however, the study of the English gram- 
mar or even language. After the failure 
of some attempts as a trader on a very 
humble scale, he obtained a situation at 
a small salary in a public establishment 
at Limerick, in which he continued till, 
by the exertions of some friends, he 
was engaged about 1835 by the Historic 
Department of the Ordnance Survey at 
Dublin, to make extracts from Irish 
manuscripts under the direction of 
Messrs. Petrie and O’Donovan. 

After the dissolution of this office 
O’Curry was employed to catalogue the 
Irish MSS. of the Royal Irish Academy, 
to copy various documents for the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
under the inspection of the Rev. J. H. 
Todd, D.D., and to prepare Gaelic 
transcripts for the editors of the publica- 
tions of the Irish Archeological Society. 

About 1853 the Brehon Law Com- 
missioners engaged O’Curry to transcribe 
and translate the ancient Irish laws, in 
conjunction with Dr. O’ Donovan, and on 
these he was occupied at the time of his 
decease. 

The only volumes published by O’Curry 
are his translation of an old Irish story 
on the Battle of Moylena, and “ Lectures 
on the Manuscript Materials of Ancient 
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Irish History,” delivered at a Roman 
Catholic College in Dublin, in which he 
was engaged as Professor of Irish History 
and Archeology. 

Those in England who expected that 
this volume would have supplied an 
accurate account of Irish manuscripts, 
were disappointed at finding in it little 
beyond the information previously acces- 
sible, while the strong religious and po- 
litical sentiments interspersed through- 
out, and the compiler’s continuous 
straining after doubtful remote glories, 
demonstrated to the rational investiga- 
tor that C’Curry had seriously preju- 
diced his own permanent reputation by 
overstepping his peculiar department, 
which was plainly that of a collector 
and transcriber of rude historical mate- 
rials in the old Gaelic language. 

Like his friend O’Donovan, he has 
left a family wholly unprovided for. 


RicHarD PEARCE, Esq. 

Aug. 23. At Penzance, aged 70, 
Richard Pearce, Esq., a man of con- 
siderable local celebrity. 

The Pearce family became resident 
in Cornwall in the time of Charles I., 
and purchased the barton of Kerris in 
the parish of Paul. Richard Pearce, of 
Kerris, married Mary, daughter of John 
Borlase, Esq., of Pendeen, and of Mary 
his wife, who was a branch of the ancient 
Cornish families of Keigwin and Go- 
dolphin. The deceased was the eldest 
son of John Jones Pearce, and Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Richard Oxnam, 
Esq., and was born in the parish of 
Buryan, near the Land’s End. He had 
three brothers, John Jones, Lionel Rip- 
ley, and William. He married Sarah, 
daughter of Dr. Penneck, of Penzance, 
and was the representative of the fami- 
lies of Pearce and Jones. General Jones 
had a command in the wars in Spain, 
under Lord Peterborough. Richard Ox- 
nam, Esq., of Rose-hill, maternal uncle 
of the deceased, was at one time High 
Sheriff of the county of Cornwall. 

Mr. Pearce became a public man at 
an early age, and assisted in founding 
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the Public Library at Penzance, which 
now possesses 9,000 carefully selected 
volumes ; the Geological Society, whose 
Transactions have obtained a world-wide 
celebrity ; and the Natural History and 
Antiquarian Society, which has produced 
some excellent original papers; and he 
was early connected with the Public 
Dispensary, a very valuable institution. 
He subsequently became President of 
the Penzance and West Penwith An- 
nuitant Societies. About this time he 
became a pupil of Sir Humphrey Davy 
at the Royal Institution, with the pre- 
sent Dr. Davy, of Ambleside in Cum- 
berland, an Inspector-General of Hos- 
pitals, and brother of Sir H. Davy; 
and to the last he had a strong attach- 
ment to the science of chemistry. But 
it was in active life that he figured most 
conspicuously ; for he was a member of 
the Penzance Town Council ever since 
the passing of the Municipal Reform 
Bill, and an alderman almost as long. 
He was five times elected to the mayor- 
alty, and at the end of his last year of 
office the Town Council unanimously pe- 
titioned the Government to appoint him 
a Borough Justice, which he continued 
to be till his death. On the bench he 
was considered a man of sound judg- 
ment, and his decisions generally gave 
satisfaction. Mr. Pearce was a Com- 
missioner of Taxes for the West Corn- 
wall district. He was one of the earliest 
Guardians of the poor of the Madron 
Union, and one of the first vice-pre- 
sidents. He was a Director of the West 
Cornwall Railway, in the completion 
and opening of which he shewed ex- 
traordinary interest, being the Mayor 
for that year; indeed, he had a special 
talent for demonstrations, both as to 
manner and effect, and was exceedingly 
happy in them. He was usually present 
at important public meetings, in which 
he always took an active part. As a 
Freemason he had attained to Grand 
Superintendent of the Province of Corn- 
wall, D.P.G.M., and P.G.T., and was 
highly esteemed by his brethren. He 
was also for many years a member of 
the Royal Western Yacht Club. He 
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was a large and bond fide adventurer in 
Cornish mines, “the first to go in and 
the last to come out;” and he was also 
purser of several. The deceased was 
Vice-consul to every European govern- 
ment; but it was as Lloyd’s agent, 
which he had been for thirty-six years, 
that he was best known in his native 
county. In this capacity he was always 
prompt, brave, and courageous ; and he 
had, during a long life, been instrumen- 
tal in saving very many lives and a great 
amount of property both in shipping and 
cargo. He was strongly attached to the 
town in which he lived, and sought by 
every means to promote the advancement 
of its trade and commerce, and was ever 
ready to help every one as he had op- 
portunity. The urbanity of his man- 
ners and his cheerful spirits and con- 
vivial disposition gained him general 
respect, and his loss will long be felt. 


Tuomas JEFFERSON Hoaa, Esq. 

[We have been requested by a rela- 
tive of the deceased to publish the fol- 
lowing, as a more full account than that 
given in Gent. Maa., October, 1862, 
p- 506.] 

Aug. 27. At his residence, 33, Clifton- 
road, St. John’s-wood, aged 70, Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg, Esq. 

The deceased was born May 24, 1792, 
at Norton, in the county of Durham, 
and was the eldest of the seven children 
of the late John Hogg, Esq., D.L. and 
barrister-at-law, formerly of Lincoln’s 
Inn, by Prudentia his wife, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Watkin Jones, M.A., and 
niece of Dr. John Ewer, formerly Bishop 
of Bangor. He received the principal 
part of his education at the Royal Gram- 
mar-school of Durham, under the late 
Rev. Dr. Britton, who was proud of his 
pupil’s talents and industry, and parti- 
cularly of his knowledge of Greek. At 
that time Dr. Britton was famed for the 
many able scholars he had sent to both 
Universities. Mr. Hogg, in January, 
1810, went to University College, Ox- 
ford, where his acquaintance with Percy 
Bysshe Shelley (who was of the same 
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year as himself) quickly ripened into 
an ardent friendship, that only termi- 
nated with the unfortunate death of 
the poet. His recent life of his fellow- 
collegian has only, as yet, in part ap- 
peared. Mr. Hogg entered early at the 
Middle Temple, and was called to the 
Bar in Michaelmas Term, 1817. He for 
many years regularly attended the Dur- 
ham and Northumberland sessions and 
assizes, and obtained some practice. He 
was painstaking and clear-headed as a 
counsel, and well acquainted with Eng- 
lish and Roman laws; but being some- 
what reserved in manner, he wanted the 
quickness and ready eloquence which 
are so essential to the highest success at 
the Bar. In 1833 he was appointed one 
of the Municipal Corporation Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales; and, 
afterwards, he was for more than twenty 
years re-appointed Revising- barrister 
for Northumberland, Berwick, and the 
northern boroughs. 

In a thorough acquaintance with 
Greek —his favourite language — few 
English scholars could surpass him ; al- 
though he never had a taste for, or was 
skilled in Porson’s and Dawes’s Canons, 
or in the rules of German criticism. In 
the modern languages, German, French, 
Italian, and Spanish, he was well read : 
and during the last few years a great 
part of his leisure was spent in studying 
some of the best authors of Germany. 

Naturally endowed with much “ Attie 
salt,” aud considerable genius, he was 
clever and entertaining in his conver- 
sation, which was the more instructive 
owing to a very accurate memory. 

At one period of his life he was a 
great pedestrian, and rejoiced in fine 
scenery and in the beauties of a garden. 
He was also a fair botanist, and was 
fond of reading the works of Linnzus 
(on the anniversary of whose birth he 
himself was born), whose style of writ- 
ing he much admired, and used to say 
that the concise, simple, yet clear sen- 
tences of that illustrious Swede were 
admirable examples of scientific lan- 
guage. His Flora Laponnica he often 
re-perused with increased interest. But 
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of all the branches of English literature, 
those which he read with the greatest 
pleasure were voyages and travels. Im- 
bued by nature with a great love for tra- 
velling, he published in 1827 one of his 
own continental tours, in two small vo- 
lumes. These amusing volumes were en- 
titled “Two Hundred and Nine Days; 
or, The Journal of a Traveller on the 
Continent ;” and were dedicated to his 
friend, and then fellow-barrister, Henry 
Brougham. 

He was likewise the author of several 
essays in the “ Edinburgh Review,” and 
in other standard periodicals; and two 
able articles in the last two editions of 
the Edinburgh Zncyclopedia Britan- 
nica, viz. “ Alphabet” and “ Antiqui- 
ties,” were from his pen. 

He long accustomed himself to write 
a beautiful shorthand; and in compos- 
ing most of his essays he used that tachy- 
graphic process in his first or rough 
sketch, and afterwards fairly transcribed 
his matter into good ordinary hand- 
writing. 

It is, however, to be regretted that 
a man of such classical erudition had 
never given to the world any editions 
of the Greek classics. The writer of 
this memoir used often to urge him 
to edit some of the works of Plato, 
and of the Greek naturalist, Aristotle, 
and especially to bring out a corrected 
and handsome octavo edition of his 
“Natural History of Animals,” but he 
always felt disinclined for such learned, 
though troublesome, tasks. 

Many persons naturally supposed, from 
his bearing the names of “ ‘Thomas Jef- 
ferson,” that he was a relative of the for- 
mer American President; but of these 
two names, the first he received from 
his paternal grandfather, and the second 
from his paternal grandmother, who was 
the heiress and last surviving member 
of the Jeffersons of South Durham; in- 
deed, a “Thomas Jefferson” of that 
family was a substantial landowner at 
Elton, near Stockton-on-Tees, in the 
year 1573. 

Having suffered acutely from an he- 
reditary, and as he used to term it, an 
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“aristocratic disease,” gout, his strong 
constitution at length gave way to the 
call of nature, and his spirit returned to 
its Creator, whilst he, no longer suffer- 
ing pain, was calm in sleep. 

His remains were interred, Sept. 2, 
in Kensal Green Cemetery. 


Mz. REGINALD ORTON. 

Sept. 1. At his residence, Ford North 
Farm, Bishopwearmouth, Sunderland, 
aged 52, Reginald Orton, Esq., an emi- 
nent surgeon. 

Mr. Orton was the only son of James 
Orton, Esq. (and grandson of the Rev. 
Mr. Orton, Rector of Hawkswell, near 
Bedale, Yorkshire) surgeon in the East 
India Company’s service, and many 
years at the head of the medical 
board under that Company in India, 
who died with his regiment at Black- 
burn, Lancashire, in February, 1857. 

Tn 1833 Mr. Reginald Orton received 
the diploma of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, and in 1834 that of licentiate of 
Apothecaries, and in 1835 he took up 
his residence in Sunderland, as partner 
with the late Mr. Fothergill, surgeon ; 
succeeding to the practice of the latter 
gentleman on his death in that or the 
following year. Mr. Orton held the 
offices of surgeon to the Sunderland Eye 
Infirmary and consulting surgeon to 
Seaham Infirmary. 

Mr. Orton took especial interest in all 
measures calculated to elevate the social 
and moral condition of the working 
classes, the improvement of the dwell- 
ings of the poor, the diminution of 
gambling-houses and urunkenness, and 
the suppression of houses of ill-fame: 
and towards the accomplishment of these 
philanthropic objects, the Doctor, about 
fifteen or sixteen years ago, put himself 
in communication with Sir George Grey, 
Bart., Lord Morpeth, and other mem- 
bers of the Government. At the same 
time he advocated the immediate abo- 
lition of the excise duty on glass, and 
the repeal of the window duty—taxes 
that had long pressed heavily upon the 
poor, by curtailing the amount of light 
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and the free admission of air into their 
dwellings. As a substitute for the loss 
of revenue caused by the repeal of the 
window duty, Mr. Orton recommended, 
if light was still to be taxed, the duty 
to be regulated not by the number of 
windows in any one dwelling, but by 
the size of the panes or squares of glass 
used, and the imposition of a moderate 
house duty, commencing at a certain 
rental; by the adoption of these mea- 
sures the homes of the poor would be 
free, and the tax payable only by those 
who could afford to live in large houses 
and enjoy the luxury of plate-glass 
windows. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that the Doctor’s suggestions have 
been carried out, and are now incor- 
porated with the law of the land. 

Mr. Orton took an active part in the 
establishment of the Sunderland gas and 
water works, baths and washhouses, 
and other measures of local sanitary 
reform. He was many years a valued 
member of the Sunderland Subscription 
Library, and for some time one of the 
committee of that institution, the duties 
of which office he discharged most effici- 
ently. He was also one of the early and 
warmest supporters of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, and continued his 
connection with it down to the time it 
became insolvent and its effects were 
transferred to the Free Library. The 
gratuitous lectures which for some 
years were delivered to the public, under 
the title of “ Winter Evenings’ Recrea- 
tions,” owed in part their origin to him, 
—his service as a lecturer and chairman 
being often called into requisition. 

Mr. Orton was an eminent and much 
esteemed member of his profession. His 
contributions to medical literature were 
“A Lecture on the Philosophy of Breed- 
ing,” and a paper in the “ Lancet” on 
“The Effects of Arsenic in the Animal 
System, and the Utility of the Hydro- 
oxide of Iron as an Antidote.” He in- 
vented a new “sther-inhaling appa- 
ratus.” This was before the discovery 
of chloroform, or at any rate before that 
anzsthetic agent had come into general 
use. The deceased also made some very 
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curious experiments in electricity. Si. 
multaneously, almost, with a Mr. Cross 
of Norwich, he caused a jar to be par- 
tially filled with hot lime, a substance 
in which it was thought no living ani- 
mal could exist. Having extracted the 
atmospheric air from the vessel, he passed 
a current of electricity through its con- 
tents by means of a series of properly 
fixed wires attached to a powerful bat- 
tery. The electric current was kept 
uninterruptedly going for a period of 
about six months, at the end of which 
time on examining the jar a living ani- 
mal was seen moving about among the 
lime, apparently the creation of elec- 
tricity ! 

Mr. Orton was a man of varied ac~ 
quirements, literary, scientific, medical, 
chemical, agricultural, and mechanical. 
Having seen much of ocean life in his 
youth, and subsequently dwelling in the 
midst of a sea-faring population, he 
took a lively interest in maritime affairs, 
and turned his attention to the means 
and appliances for saving life in cases 
of shipwreck or casualties at sea, the 
result being his invention of an entirely 
new description of life-boat, the advan- 
tages of which over the ordinary boat 
being :—1. So light that eight or ten 
men may launch it. 2. So low, that 
the wind and sea have little power in 
impeding its progress. 3. Open, so that 
it allows the sea to pass through it, 
and consequently never carries any 
weight of water. 4, Almost incapable 
of upsetting. 5. If upset, must right 
again, unless materially damaged. 6. If 
damaged, and bottom upwards, still a 
safe boat, since the men within have 
a free supply of air, while those outside 
can get upon and cling to the bottom 
till relieved. 

Mr. Orton made other efforts in the 
cause of suffering humanity by the in- 
vention of a new description of self-acting 
reel life-buoys, the advantages of which 
over any apparatus in use being :—l. 
The means they afford of opening a 
speedy communication between the shore 
and a stranded vessel. 2. The means 
they afford of picking up a man at sea 
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without lowering a boat. 3. The means 
they afford of forming a cradle to convey 
a number of men ashore at once. 4. 
Their capability of performing every 
duty of which the buoys now in use 
are capable, and much which they 
cannot perform. 5. Their slight cost, 
great durability, and easy reparation, 
if damaged. 

For the last seven years Mr. Orton 
devoted much of his attention to scien- 
tific farming, a pursuit into which he 
entered with great spirit. 

Mr. Orton was born on the island of 
Mar, near Bombay, on the 27th of Jan- 
uary, 1810. He married first, October 
4, 1836, Agnes Caroline, second daughter 
of Orton Bradley, Esq., of Eden-place, 
Westmoreland, by whom (who died Jan- 
uary 31, 1840) he has Caroline Anne, 
born Sept. 5, 1837, married to Mr. 
Modlin, surgeon, of Witton-le- Wear; 
and Reginald, born March 22, 1839. Mr. 
Orton married, secondly, March 25, 1841, 
Mary Isabella, eldest daughter of Turner 
Thompson, Esq., of Sunderland, ship- 
owner, by whom he has four children, 
viz., James Inman, born Dee. 8, 1841; 
Emma Catharine, born Nov. 18, 1850; 
Ada, born Nov. 21, 1852; and William 
Loch, born July 18, 1858. His death 
was the result of softening of the brain 
and disease of the heart, along with 
a complication of other disorders, in- 
duced probably by too great physical 
and mental exertion, from the combined 
effects of which he suffered severely, 
yet with exemplary Christian fortitude 
and resignation. 





Brooxe Evans, Esq. 

Sept.15. At Birmingham, aged 65, 
Brooke Evans, Esq., an enterprising 
manufacturer and a borough magistrate. 

The deceased was born in Birmingham 
in 1797, and received his primary educa- 
tion at the school of Mr. Hill (the father 
of the present Recorder), which at that 
time was conducted at Singer’s Hill, 
prior to its removal to Edgbaston. His 
education completed, he embarked at an 
early age for the United States, in which 
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country he spent several years engaged 
in trading pursuits, and more particu- 
larly in connection with the manufacture 
of fire-arms. He returned to England 
in 1826, and shortly afterwards proceeded 
to Guatemala as a merchant. His stay, 
however, in so unhealthy a climate was 
not of long duration, as at the expiration 
of a twelvemonth he came back to his 
native country, and settled at Stratford- 
on-Avon, where he carried on business 
for some years. The turning-point in 
his commercial career had now arrived. 
In 1835 he entered into partnership 
with his intimate friend, Mr. Charles 
Askin, of Birmingham, and in conjunction 
with him founded an important trade in 
the manufacture of nickel and cobalt, 
which resulted in establishing for the 
firm of Evans and Askin an European 
reputation—nickel being the basis of 
German silver, of which metal numerous 
articles of the day are made. An im- 
portant and increasing manufacturing 
trade speedily grew up. The electro- 
plating process was subsequently intro- 
duced, and soon created a further demand 
for the raw material, giving a stimulus 
to the operations so successfully com- 
menced. And this was supplemented 
through the fortunate discovery, by Mr. 
Askin, of a means of separating cobalt 
from nickel, on a large scale and in an 
economical manner, so as to render the 
oxide, hitherto deemed a waste product, 
a valuable preparation for use in pottery 
and glass-making. The scientific know- 
ledge of Mr. Askin was ably seconded by 
his partner. Mr. Evans searched Europe 
for the minerals upon which the skill of 
the chemist was to be exercised. In 
Saxony, Hungary, and Norway especially, 
he succeeded in discovering important 
deposits of nickel ores, and founded ex- 
tensive works in connection with the 
mines. Some of these undertakings were 
carried on under circumstances of great 
difficulty, and their favourable results 
are to be attributed to the resolution 
and spirit in which they were not only 
conceived, but carried out. Prosperity 
attended these operations, and in a few 
years the energetic proprietors reaped 
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the fruits of their labours, and became 
wealthy men. 

On the death of Mr. Askin, in 1847, the 
management of the business devolved 
upon Mr. Evans, in which he continued 
up to the time of his death. But Mr. 
Evans’s enterprise was not limited to 
the mineral requirements of his own 
immediate trade. During his explor- 
ations in Norway he discovered also 
valuable deposits of apatite, or mineral 
phosphate of lime, the importations of 
which have materially tended to enrich 
the impoverished lands of this country. 
His attention was likewise directed to 
other interesting enquiries in connection 
with commercial pursuits, and it may 
be said without exaggeration that the 
whole tenor of his life was marked by 
an earnestness of mind and purpose, 
which he brought to bear on everything 
in which he engaged, and which, com- 
bined as it invariably was with a calm 
self-reliance and prudent judgment, en- 
titles him to rank as a remarkable man 
and one of superior intellect. 

The deceased was much esteemed in 
private life. As a companion he ex- 
celled, for he was well informed and 
deeply read, and could converse on most 
scientific subjects in an able manner, 
His personal experience too, in his fre- 
quent travelling expeditions on the Con- 
tinent, lent a peculiar charm to his con- 
versation, which was varied and agree- 
able. His hospitality was unpresuming 
but unbounded, and, although unknown 
to the general public, his charity was 
large and invariably well bestowed.— 
Aris’s Birmingham Gazette.. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Aug. 31. At Barbados, of yellow fever, 
aged 39, the Rev. James Luffingham Gilborne, 
Chaplain to H.M.’s Forces. He entered the 
service in Sept., 1854, and served with the 3rd 
division before Sebastopol from Oct., 1854, in- 
cluding the battle of Inkermann, until Jan., 
1856, when he was invalided home by reason of 
a broken leg. 

Sept.4. At Nassau, New Providence, Baha- 
mas, the Rt. Rev. Charles Caulfeild, D.D., 
first Bishop of Nassau. See Orrrvary. 

Sept. 17. The Rev. Edward Brown (men- 
tioned at p. 504) was the eldest son of the late 
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Edward Brown, esq., of Horbling, by Sarah, 
daughter of Samuel Barker, esq., of Lyndon- 
hall, and great-grandson of Samuel Barker, 
esq., Who was son-in-law of the Rev. William 
Whiston, the celebrated divine and mathema- 
tieian. He was born in 1787, and succeeded 
his father in 1841. Mr. Brown, who was edu- 
cated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford (B.A. 
1809, M.A. 1812), was presented by his college 
to the Rectory of Sheering, Essex, which he 
resigned in 1843. He was the patron of Lyndon 
Rectory, and it was only on the 10th September 
that the Rev. William Hirst Simpson, M.A., 
was instituted to the living, which had become 
vacant by the death of the Rev. R. Deeker. 
The family of Brown has been possessed of the 
manor of Horbling since the reign of Ed- 
ward II. The deceased purchased the estates 
at Lyndon and Hambleton (to which he was 
heir-apparent to his cousins, the two Misses 
Barker, daughters and coheirs of Thos. Barker, 
esq., his maternal uncle,) of their devisees, in 
1846. His executor is his nephew, G. N. Conant, 
esq., of Taplow-house, Berks., a grandson of 
the late Sir Nathaniel Conant, chief magistrate 
at Bow-street. The deceased had on various 
occasions unostentatiously disposed of portions 
of his wealth with an unsparing hand. Only 
a few days before his death, it is said, he sent 
a clergyman in indigent circumstances a cheque 
for £1,000, and it is also said that his benevo- 
lence had extended in one instance to the 
munificent sum of £5,000.—Stamford Mercury. 

Sept. 22. Aged 79, the Rev. Joseph Burrows, 
B.D., Rector of Steeple Aston, near Oxford, 
and formerly Fellow of Brasenose College. 

» Suddenly, at Woodford-cottage, Thrapstone, 
aged 59, the Rev. A. John Sandilands, B.D., 
Vicar of Denford-cum-Ringstead, Northants. 

Sept. 24. At his father’s residence, Cleve 
Dale, near Bristol, aged 31, the Rev. Archibald 
Pim Nevins, M.A., Fellow of Durham Uni- 
versity. 

Sept. 25. At Chesterton Rectory, aged 68, 
the Hon. and Rev. Lord George Gordon, Rector 
of Chesterton and Haddon for 43 years. The 
deceased was the third son of George, ninth 
Marquis of Huntly, and brother of the present 
Marquis. He was born on Jan. 27, 1794, was 
educated at Cambridge, and entered the Church 
in 1819. On July 29, 1851, he married Char- 
lotte Anne, daughter of Thos. Wnght Vaughan, 
esq., of Woodstone, who survives him. Lord 
George Gordon took little or no purt in public 
affairs, and of late years seldom moved away 
from his parish, where his unobtrusive kind- 
ness and charity had secured him general 
respect.— Peterborough Advertiser. 

Sept. 26. At the Vicarage, Tugby, Leicester- 
shire, aged 57, the Rev. Geo. Erving Winslow, 
Vicar of Tugby-cum-Norton, and Rector of 
Alexton. 

Sept. 28. At Heytesbury, Wilts., aged 77, the 
Rev. James Tait. 

Sept. 29. At Erdington, aged 66, the Rev. 
John Holden Harrison, M.A., Incumbent of 
Water Orton. 
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Sept. 30. At Redhill, Surrey, aged 46, the 
Rev. William Kelk, Curate of the district 
church of St. Matthew’s, Warwick-town. 

Oct. 3. At Bylaugh-hall, Norfolk, aged 72, 
the Rev. Edward Lombe. 

Oct.7. At Matlock, Derbyshire, the Rev. 
Dr. Goldstein, Chaplain of Sholapore, Bombay 
Presidency. 

Oct. 8. At Rochester, aged 29, the Rev. Edw. 
Hawkins, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, 
eldest son of the Provost of Oriel College. The 
deceased went out to the Cape of Good Hope, 
as Vice-Principal of the Diocesan College, about 
three years since. Having resigned this post 
he took charge of a vacant parish in the arch- 
deaconry of George for some few months, and 
then volunteered for the Zambesi Mission. 
He accompanied Miss Mackenzie and Miss 
Burrup up the Shiré, but returned with them 
to Capetown thoroughly broken in health. He 
then returned to England with Bishop Gray. 
The voyage home and the change of climate 
seemed to have in a great measure restored his 
wonted strength, and only a few weeks before 
his death he was meditating giving bis services 
to St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, where 
he purposed undertaking the charge of the 
native youths from South Africa who are in 
course of training for missionary work ; but he 
over-estimated his strength, as his health was 
undermined from the hardships and privations 
he underwent in the little brig which was so 
long reaching her destination, and the ex- 
posure in the open boats on the Shiré. His 
heart was thoroughly in this great mission 
work, and since his return to England he had 
been in frequent communication with the 
secretary, who was indebted to him for much 
valuable information and many practical sug- 
gestions. 

Oct.9. At his residence, Lindfield, Sussex, 
aged 47, the Rev. Francis Hill Sewell, Rector 
of Lindfield, son of the late Major-Gen. Sewell. 

Oct. 10. At Ryton Rectory, aged 78, Charles 
Thorp, D.D., F.Z.S., Archdeacon of Durham, 
Rector of Ryton, Prebend of Durham, and 
Warden of Durham University. See Oprrvary. 

Oct. 14. At Brewood, aged 65, the Rev. 
William Ford Vance, Incumbent of Coseley, 
Staffordshire, and formerly for many years 
Chaplain to the Incorporated Refuge for the 
Destitute, London. 

Oct. 16. At the Vicarage, Pittington, Dur- 
ham, the Rev. John George Edwards, son of 
the late Rev. John Edwards, Canon of Durham. 


DEATHS. 

ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 

April 27, In Central Africa, Mary, wife of 
Dr. Livingston. She had joined her husband 
on the Zambesi just as he reached the coast 
from his adventurous journey up the Shiré to 
the Lake Nyassa. Her arrival was a very wel- 
come one to him, a comfort and an assistance, 
and for three months he had her society. She 
was attacked by fever—as none ever escape in 
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that region—but she got over it, and hopes 
were entertained that her constitution and the 
usual remedies, with the blessing of God, would 
bear her up until her husband could put his 
new iron steamer together, and leave the in- 
hospitable coast for the higher and more 
healthy regions of the Shiré and lake. Provi- 
dence had decreed otherwise. She was soon 
seized again; quinine failed in her case; for 
some days she lingered, then became uncon- 
scious, and died peacefully on Sunday, April 
27. A grave was dug the next day under the 
large baobab mentioned by the officers of 
Captain Owen’s expedition, and about one 
hundred and fifty yards from Shupangu-house, 
and there she was buried. 

May 29. On board the “‘Golden Fleece,” 
from Calcutta, aged 25, Madeline Julia, wife 
of Dr. Joseph Ewart, Bengal Medical Service, 
and youngest dau. of the late Major Thomas 
St. George Lister. 

July 11. The result of an accident, in Queens- 
land, Commander Hugh Arthur Reilly, R.N., 
of H.M.S. “ Pioneer.” 

At Melbourne, Australia, Chas. James, fourth 
son of the Rev. Alfred Gibson Utterson, Rector 
of Layer Marney, Essex. 

July 13. At Sydney, New South Wales, Jas. 
Martin, esq., formerly of Exeter, and subse- 
quently proprietor of “ Felix Farley’s Bristol 
Journal.” 

July 18. Accidentally killed in discharge 
of his duty as Commander of the “Golden 
Fleece,” returning from Calcutta, aged 51, 
George Western, Commander R.N., third son 
of James Western, esq., of Bedford-place, 
Bleomsbury,. 

July 27. At Shanghai, aged 22, Ridley J., 
younger son of the Rev. Ridley H. Herschell. 

Aug. 5. At Cape Coast Castle, after a brief 
career of benevolence and usefulness, Joseph 
Moseley, esq., B.L. Camb., Chief Justice of the 
Gold Coast. 

Aug. 6. At Capetown, aged 49, Henry 
Bickersteth, esq., M.D., brother of the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon and the Ven. Archdeacon of 
Bucks. The deceased was greatly esteemed 
by all classes in Capetown, and he was con- 
sidered the leading laymen in all matters in 
which the welfare of the Church was con- 
cerned. The congregation of St. George’s (the 
Cathedral church) elected him as their dele- 
gate to the first Synod held in the colony, and 
he was for many years in succession elected 
churchwarden. When the see of Capetown 
was established in 1847, he took an active part 
in promoting the choral service of the church 
and assimilating its ritual and order to that 
of the mother country. As surgeon superin- 
tendent of the Capetown Hospital, and lead- 
ing physician of the town and neighbourhood, 
the calls of his profession pressed heavily upon 
him, but by dint of great self-denial and exer- 
tion, rare indeed were the occasions on which 
he was absent from his place in choir, in which 
he ably sustained the tenor part. The leading 
Government officials acted as pall-bearers at 
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his funeral, one of whom was Dr. Samuel Bai- 
ley, who was assistant-surgeon on board the 
** Victory”? when Nelson received his mortal 
wound. Dr. Bailey was surgeon-superinten- 
dent of the Cape Hospital when Dr. Bicker- 
steth arrived in the Cape thirty years ago. 
He soon after joined him as his assistant, and 
on his resignation succeeded him. The Doctor 
leaves three daughters and two sons; the lat- 
ter are now at the Cape Diocesan College, and 
as a testimonial of regard, funds are being 
raised in order that the sons may finish their 
education in Europe. 

Aug. 9. At Peshawur, Marian, wife of Capt. 
A. V. Dumbleton, 21st Hussars. 

Aug. 12. Drowned while bathing in the 
river Moolla, at Poona, near Bombay, aged 42, 
Abingdon Compton, esq., of the Bombay Civil 
Service, and acting Judge of Poona, youngest 
son of the late Sir Herbert Compton, formerly 
Chief Justice of Bombay. 

Aug. 28. At Fano, Italy, aged 74, John 
Taaffe, K.C.M., son of the late John Taaffe, 
esq., of Smarmore Castle, co. Louth. 

At North Leith, aged 66, Mr. Jas. Methuen, 
fish-curer, esteemed by far the largest em- 
ployer of labour in Scotland. The deceased, 
who was born at Norham, in Northumber- 
land, in 1795, entered on the herring trade 
at the age of eighteen, about the time when 
Parliament, anxious to promote the Scottish 
fisheries, passed the Act of 1815, conferring 
a bounty of 4s. per barrel on every barrel of 
herring ‘‘ caught, landed, and cured” accord- 
ing to the Fishery Board regulations. Many 
other persons entered it also about the same 
time, but the majority left it when the bounty, 
which had been reduced in 1825, ceased in 
1829. Mr. Methuen, however, continued in 
it, and carried it to an extent never known 
before. He did not content himself with 
merely taking the herrings when they came 
within his range, and sitting down idly when 
they had passed. He followed them right 
round the coast to Ireland, the Isle of Man, 
and latterly even he sent to Norway, captur- 
ing as he went along; and except in the month 
of April—one month out of the twelve—he 
never wanted fresh herrings. To carry out 
this business he employed about 1,000 boats, 
and he had thirty curing stations in Scotland, 
beside others on the east coast of England, 
in Ireland, and at Heligoland. He had 6,000 
fishermen and 3,000 women in his employ, 
besides some hundreds of coopers and others, 
making in the whole nearly 10,000 persons; 
and the catch of herrings alone averaged in 
value £200,000 per annum. In addition to this, 
he conducted extensive operations in the cod, 
ling, and haddock fisheries, and thus provided 
occupation all the year round for his little 
army of dependents.—Scotch Paper. 

Aug. 30. Near Dera-Ismael-Khan, from a 
sunstroke, aged 39, Major Richard O. T. Nicolls, 
Staff Corps, Officiating Deputy Commissioner, 
Punjab, only surviving son of Gen. Sir Edw. 
Nicolls, K.C.B., of Blackheath. 
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At Countess Wear, Exeter, aged 99, Robert 
Davy, esq. 

Sept. 2. At Lullutpore, Central India, aged 
29, in consequence of disease contracted at the 
siege of Lucknow, Lieut. Stanhope Cary, Assis- 
tant-Commissioner at that place, second son of 
Wm. Henry Cary, esq., of Woodford, Essex. 

Sept. 3. Col. Amcotts (see p. 508) was edu- 
cated at Eton; he was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for the county of Lincoln, was for- 
merly in the Light Dragoons, and subsequently 
lieut.-col. in the Royal North Lincoln Militia. 
He married, in 1814, Augusta, second dau. of 
the late Sir John Ingilby, bart., of Ripley Cas- 
tle, and sister of the late Sir W. A. Ingilby, at 
whose death he took the name of Amcotts. 
The d d is ded by his eldest son, 
Major Weston Amcotts, and he leaves in ad- 
dition Capt. Peter Cracroft, R.N., the Rev. 
Robert Wentworth Cracroft, Rector of Har- 
rington and Brinkhill, and four married daugh- 
ters. The family of Cracroft has been resident 
at Hackthorne for many centuries, and its 
pedigree can be traced from the time of Henry 
III. William Cracroft, son of Stephen de Cra- 
croft and grandson of Walter de Cracroft, was 
lord of the manor of Cracroft, Lincolnshire, 
1284, The present representative of the fa- 
mily, who was born in 1815, married, in 1845, 
Williama Emma, dau. of the late W. Cherry, 
esq., who died in July, 1861; in which year 
the Major served the office of Sheriff of Lin- 
colnshire, his grandfather having been Sheriff 
in 1797. 

Sept.6. In Devonshire-terr., Fulham-road, 
Brompton, aged 30, Agnes, wife of A. A. 
Hardy, esq. 

Sept.7. At Weymouth, aged 70, Mr. J. B. 
Harvey, formerly lessee of the Exeter, Ply- 
mouth, Guernsey, Weymouth, and other the- 
atres. 

Sept.12. Lord Edward H. Cecil (see p. 509), 
in 1854, when only in his twentieth year, was 
engaged in two skirmishes with the Cossacks 
at Eupatoria, during the Crimean war. To de- 
fend the town, marines and seamen were landed, 
and they successfully aided the small garrison 
in driving back the Russians, Subsequently, 
about 3 a.m. on the morning of the 13th Octo- 
ber, Lord Edward, who was the midshipman 
on watch with the field-piece, observing a body 
of the enemy’s cavalry advancing towards the 
redoubt by a road which led to it from the 
steppe, immediately opened fire upon them, 
and the officers, seamen, and marines rushing 
out from their quarters, lined the redoubt and 
barricades on its right. A brisk fire was com- 
menced and sustained for some time. The 
enemy at length retreated, finding that the 
little force in the redoubt was on the alert, and 
without any disposition to yield it. 

Sept. 15. At Saltley, near Birmingham, aged 
33, Emily, wife of the Rev. William Gover, 
M.A., Principal of the Worcester Diocesan 
Training College. 

Sept. 16. At Lyons, aged 74, Marshal Count 
Castellane. See OpiTvary. 
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Sept. 17. Between Bombay and Aden, while 
on his passage home, aged 38, Henry Blunt, 
esq., of Calcutta, eldest surviving son of the 
late K. W. Blunt, esq., of Kempsholt-park, 
Hants. 

At Fochabers, aged 71, Commander George 
Colman, R.N. 

At Ayr, aged 85, Mr. John Lauchlan, Deacon 
of the Incorporated Trade of Shoemakers in 
Ayr. The deceased was the son of Soutar 
Johnnie in Burns’ poem of “ Tam o’ Shanter.” 

Sept. 18. Major-Gen. Diggle (see p. 510), 
who was in the receipt of a good service pen- 
sion, was one of the few remaining officers who 
served with the 52nd Light Infantry under 
General Sir John Moore, and on the expedition 
to Gothenburg. He subsequently served in the 
Peninsula, and was present during the retreat 
and at the battle of Corunna; also in the action 
of the Coa, the battle of Busaco, and the retreat 
upon Torres Vedras. Gen. Diggle likewise 
served during the Belgian campaign from 1813 
to 1815, including the attack on Merxheim, 
where he commanded the 2nd battalion in the 
advance upon Antwerp for the bombardment 
of the French fleet. He was also present at the 
battle of Waterloo, where, during the repulse 
of the French Imperial Guard, he was severely 
wounded, The dates of the deceased General’s 
commissions were—Ensign, Aug. 31, 1804; 
lieut., Feb. 14, 1805; capt., May 24, 1810; 
major, June 18, 1815; lieut.-col., Jan. 10, 
1837; col., Nov. 11, 1851; and major-gen., 
Aug. 31, 1855. 

At Bath, aged 82, Sarah Augusta, widow of 
Capt. John Thicknesse, R.N. 

At Woburn-lodge, Torquay, aged 80, Edward 
Breton Wolstenholme, esq. 

Sept. 20. At her residence, Place Vendéme, 
Paris, Eliza Mary, wife of H. De St. Anthoine, 
Count de Fleury, and eldest dau. of the late 
Clement Kirwan, esq., of Kendal-lodge, Epping, 
Exsex, and Upper Wimpole-st., London. 

Sept. 21, At South Moreton Rectory, aged 
67, Mary, widow of Dr. William Cokayne Frith, 
Rector of St. Peter’s, Wallingford. 

Sept. 22. At his residence, Colet-pl., Com- 
mercial-road East, aged 76, Simon Edward 
Autram, Commander R.N. He was son of the 
late Simon Autram, purser and paymaster, 
R.N., and brother of the late Lieuts. George 
and Charles Aubre Autram, R.N. He was born 
in February, 1786, and entered the navy in 
March, 1801, on board the ‘St. George,” 98, 
successively the flag-ship of Lord Nelson and 
Sir Charles Morice Pole. In March, 1803, after 
serving in the Baltic, off Cadiz, and in the 
West Indies, he became master’s mate of the 
“Enterprise,” receiving-ship off the Tower ; 
and while subsequently attached, from Jan. 
1804 to Jan. 1810, to the “ Iilustrious,” 74, he 
witnessed the destruction of the French ship- 
ping in the Basque Roads, and commanded 
a@ gun-vessel during the operations against 
Flushing. He next served on the West India 
station, until promoted to lieut., June 14, 1811, 
where he remained until appointed to the 
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“Censor,” 10, on May 26, 1815. He was placed 
on half-pay Oct. 10 following, and was pro- 
moted to commander on the retired list, under 
Order in Council of Nov. 1, 1830, on July 1, 
1852. 

Rear-Adm. James Morgan (see p. 510) was 
an officer of distinguished service in the French 
revolutionary war. He entered the navy in 
1798, and served on board the ‘‘ Savage’’ and 
“Lark” on the Channel station until 1805, 
when he was appointed sub-lieut. of the 
“ Fury,” and in the following year was made 
a lieutenant as a reward for his gallant conduct 
in an engagement off Boulogne. When serving 
as first lieut. of the ‘‘ Hyperion,” in 1811, 
Capt. Brodie and two of his officers having 
been taken captive in their boats by the black 
Commandant at Gonaives, St. Domingo, he 
anchored the ship as soon as possible, with one 
broadside to the batteries and the other to 
a Haytian frigate, and succeeded by his threat- 
ening demeanour in forthwith obtaining their 
release. In April, 1812, he took command of 
the ‘Barbara’ schooner, of ten 12-pounder 
carronades and fifty men; and in that vessel 
continued employed for upwards of two, years 
on the Irish, Downs, Baltic, and Plymouth 
stations, and during that period beat off, Feb. 
11, 1813, a detachment of seven;luggers, carry- 
ing from 8 to 14 guns each, after more than 
an hour’s close action, fought in the neigh- 
bourhood of Boulogne. On the following day 
he drove a lugger on shore and destroyed her ; 
and subsequently cut out a ship of 430 tons, 
two galliots, and a sloop, laden with corn, 
from the harbour of Aalbourg, although pur- 
sued by nine Danish armed vessels, April 13, 
1813; and on August 11 came a second time 
into action with the “‘ Norge,” through whose 
fire, and that of nine boats in her company, 
the ‘‘ Barbara’’ sustained severe damage. On 
Oct. 6th, a boat under the command of Lieut. 
Banks, of the “‘ Forward,” and the “‘ Barbara’s”’ 
gig under Lieut. Morgan, boarded and carried 
a Danish cutter, mounting one howitzer, with 
a complement of twenty-five men. The enemy 
sustained a loss of five men killed and their 
commander badly wounded; and the British 
of two killed and three (including Lieut. Mor- 
gan severely) wounded. During her stay in 
the Baltic, the “‘ Barbara” captured and de- 
stroyed not less than 2,544 tons of the enemy’s 
shipping, navigated by 136 seamen; made 
prize of a Danish privateer, and re-took a ship 
from under the batteries on Lessoe Island and 
the fire of thirteen gunboats and ten privateers. 
After the close of the war he served for a time 
in the “ Aggressor” and the “ Picton’ on the 
Irish station, and he was several years inspect- 
ing commander of the coast guard in the 
Whitby district: being promoted to captain 
in 1836, he left that port, when he received 
a piece of plate from his subordinates, as a 
token of their sense of his kind and gentle- 
manly conduct towards them. 

At Paris, aged 85, Jomard de l'Institut, the 
last survivor of that corps of savans who ac- 
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companied the French expedition to Egypt in 
1798. Born in 1777, he was one of the earliest 
pupils of the Polytechnic School, and joined 
the expedition in charge of the charts and 
maps of the scientific staff, a department of 
which he continued through life the recognised 
exponent under every Government. Jomard 
was mainly instrumenta) in introducing to 
France the Lancasterian system of education, 
though he had to contend with the sneers of 
routine, the improvement being nicknamed 
Systéme de An Quatre, in derision of the 
Republican calendar. 

In Tavistoek-pl., Tavistock-sq., Jane, second 
dau. of the late Ralph Surtees Fell, esq., of 
Newecastle-on-Tyne. 

Sept. 23. Near Aden, on the route to join 
his regiment in India, aged 38, Capt. Gerald 
FitzGerald King, 13th Light Infantry, youngest 
son of the late Hon. and Rev. Richard Fitz- 
Gerald King. 

Sept. 24. At Vienna, aged 65, her Serene 
Highness the Duchess Marie Antoinette Ga- 
brielle, widow of his late Serene Highness the 
Duke Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
and aunt to Her Majesty the Queen. The de- 
ceased princess was the daughter of Francis 
Joseph, Prince Kohary, Chancellor of Hun- 
gary, by Marie Antoinette, Countess of Wald- 
stein-Wartenberg, and was born July 2, 1797. 
She married the Prince Ferdinand, January 2, 
1816, and by him (who died Aug. 27, 1851) 
she was the mother of King Ferdinand of Por- 
tugal, the late Duchess of Nemours, and the 
Princes Augustus and Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. 

At Brighton, aged 85, Mrs. Strickland Stan- 
dish, relict of the late Thos. Strickland Standish, 
esq., of Standish-hall, Lancashire. 

At Marlands, Sampford Arundell, Somerset, 
aged 78, Thomas Waltham Were, esq., eldest 
son of the late Ellis Were, esq. 

At his residence, in Sligo, aged 83, Dr. Jas. 
Rutherford, R.N. 

Sept. 25. At Marbourg, M. Hassenpfiug, for- 
merly the Chief Minister of Hesse. For some 
time past he had lost all his intellectual 
faculties. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 82, Susannah, 
relict of Lieut.-Col. Hugh Maurice Scott, late 
of H.M.’s 6th Regt. 

At Cheltenham, aged 81, Nevill Browne, 
esq., for 47 years Marshal of the City of 
London. 

At Stoke Newington, after about three 
weeks’ illness, aged 78, Mr. Pishey Thompson, 
author of the “History and Antiquities of 
Boston,” Lincolnshire. Mr. Thompson was 
born at Boston, and took great interest in his 
native town. In the year 1820 he published 
his “‘ Coliections for a Topographical and His- 
torical Account of Boston and the Hundred 
of Skirbeck.” He afterwards emigrated to 
America, where he resided many years, mak- 
ing the acquaintance and obtaining the friend- 
ship and esteem of several of the most eminent 
literary men in the New England States and 
Washington. On his return, about fifteen 
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years since, he commenced the preparations 
of his complete History of Boston, which was 
eventually published by Mr. John Noble, of 
that town, about six years since, and obtained 
for its author the warm commendations of the 
whole of the London and provincial press. 
During the course of his long life Mr. Thomp- 
son published several pamphlets, and up to 
within the last few weeks of his life was a 
frequent contributor to several newspapers, 
both in this country and the United States. 
Mr. Thompson was a man esteemed by all 
who knew him—quiet, unassuming, and un- 
pretentious in manner; yet there were few 
men so thoroughly conversant with almost 
every branch of science and art. His singu- 
larly modest estimate of his own acquirements 
alone prevented him attaining that position 
among men of letters to which he was justly 
entitled. It was only those to whom he was 
well known and with whom he entered freely 
into conversation who could form any idea of 
the nature and extent of his researches and 
readings. He had a wonderfully retentive 
memory, and never forgot the slightest cir- 
cumstance which had onee come under his 
Notice. 

Sept. 26. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 27, 
Isabella Forbes, wife of B. C. Urquhart, esq., 
of Meldrum and Byth, Aberdeenshire, and dau. 
of the late Sir Hugh Fraser, of Braclangwell, 
Ross-shire. 

In Albion-road, St. John’s-wood, Margaret, 
wife of the Rev. Christopher Nevile. 

Sept. 27. At Homburg, aged 47, from the 
effects of illness contracted during his defence 
of the Residency of Lucknow, Major-Gen. Sir 
John Eardly Wilmot Inglis, K.C.B., Colonel 
of the 32nd Light Infantry, and son of the late 
Right Rev. John Inglis, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Nova Scotia. See Osrrvary. 

At the Eagle’s Nest, Valley of Sixt, Haute 
Savoie, aged 55, Auguste Balmat, of Chamouni, 
the well-known Alpine guide. 

Sept. 28. At Paris, aged 70, Mary, widow 
of Capt. George Buttler, R.N. 

At Hextable, near Dartford, aged 60, Ellen, 
wife of the Rev. John Egerton, M.A. 

Sept. 29. In Brompton-row, aged 74, the 
Hon. Geo. Murray, son of Alexander, seventh 
Lord Elibank. 

In Gloucester-place, Frances, wife of Major- 
Gen. Trollope, C.B. 

At Liverpool, Charlotte Rosina, fourth dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. Stephen Arthur Good- 
man, C.B., K.H. 

At Torquay, aged 36, Anna Maria, widow 
of Baron Dickinson Webster, esq., of Penns, 
Warwickshire. 

At Belvedere, near Erith, aged 61, Elizabeth, 
wife of Capt. Arthur Morrell, R.N. 

At Greenstead Rectory, Colchester, Louisa, 
wife of the Rev. John B. Seaman, and dau. 
of the late W. Taylor, esq., formerly of the 
Home Office. 

At Oakbank, Bowness, Windermere, aged 
72, Edward William Foster, esq., formerly 
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of the Navy Office, Somerset House, and late 
of Reading, Berks. 

Sept. 30. At her residence, Loughton, Essex, 
aged 73, Lady Carroll, widow of Sir George 
Carroll, knt. 

At Grafton Regis, aged 24, Laura Fanny, 
youngest dau. of George Fitzroy, esq., cousin 
of the Duke of Grafton. 

At Inverness, Surgeon-Major Stewart Chis- 
holm, late R.A. He entered the service in 
Nov., 1813; became Surgeon, Sept., 1838; 
Surgeon-Major, June, 1846; and Honorary 
Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals, Dec., 1858, on 
which day he retired upon half-pay. He served 
in the campaign of 1815, including Waterloo 
and the capture of Paris. Was engaged in the 
suppression of both rebellions in Upper Canada, 
accompanied several naval expeditions against 
the brigands on Lake Ontario and among the 
Thousand Islands, and served in the gun-boats 
with the Marines and Indians during the at- 
tack and surrender at Mill Point. He was the 
only medical officer of the regular force on the 
field, and was a volunteer during the sharp 
conflict with the rebels and Americans near 
Prescott, Nov. 13, 1838. He received high 
commendation in the official communications 
of the Commander of the Forces, in admiration 
of his conduct, and for the valuable services he 
rendered on that occasion. 

At the Abbey, Penzance, aged 52, Maria, 
widow of the Rev. Francis Gregory, Vicar of 
Mullion. 

At Lausanne, Switzerland, Elizabeth, widow 
of Thomas Hatchard, esq., of Piccadilly, and 
Chichester-terr., Brighton. 

At Clifton, aged 69, Henry Frith, esq. 

At Champion-park, Camberwell, aged 65, 
Mary, the wife of the Rev. Edwd. Steane, D.D. 

Lately. At Warnborough, near Odiham, 
Hants., atan advanced age, Mrs. Webb, widow. 
Mr. Webb, her husband, was an architect, who 
‘was sent by the Board of Ordnance to St. He- 

lena to erect a house for Napoleon, who, how- 
ever, as is well known, refused to inhabit it. 

Oct. 1. At Crofton-hall, Carlisle, aged 83, 
Sir Wastell Brisco, bart. The deceased, who 
was the second baronet, was born in 1778; 
graduated B.A. at Christ Church, Oxford, in 
1800, succeeded his father in 1806, and was 
High Sheriff of Cumberland in 1813. He was 
a man of retired habits, mixing little in society, 
and finding his chief pleasure and occupation 
in agricultural pursuits. He married, in 1806, 
Sarah, dau. of William Lester, esq., by whom 
he had three sons. His eldest son, Robert, 
who succeeds to the baronetcy, was born in 
1808, and in 1832 he married Anne, third dau. 
of George Rimington, esq., of Tynefield-house, 
Cumberland, by whom he has a numerous 
family. 

At her residence, Banstead, Surrey, aged 85, 
Mary, youngest and last surviving dau. of the 
late Peter Aubertin, esq. 

At Glasgow, aged 101, Isabella Davidson. 
She was present with her husband and child 
at the battle of Waterloo, 
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Oct.2. At the Carr, Rawtenstall, Lancashire, 
aged 74, Betty, relict of Richard Ashworth, 


esq. 

Oct. 3. At Weymouth, aged 76, Admiral Sir 
James Whitley Deans Dundas, G.C.B. See 
OBITUARY. 

Aged 81, Sophia, relict of the Rev. J. Wilton 
Pawsey, Rector of Leire, Leicestershire, and of 
Clowne, Derbyshire. 

At Johnstone Castle, Renfrewshire, aged 82, 
Ludovic Houstoun, esq , of Johnstone. 

At Fletching, Sussex, aged 24, Jas. Dundas, 
only son of the Rev. J. Kirkpatrick, of Holly- 
dale, Keston, Kent, and of Cavendish-place, 
Bath. 

At the Vicarage, Sandridge, St. Alban’s, aged 
22, Mary Susanna, eldest dau. of the Rev. T. 
H. Winbolt. 

Oct. 4, At his residence, Clewer-hill, Wind- 
sor, Gen. George Benjamin Brooks, of H.M.’s 
Indian Army, Col. of the 20th Bombay Native 
Infantry. 

At Cheltenham, Annie Louisa, wife of Col. 
Philip Macgregor Skinner, Judge Advocate- 
General of the Bombay Army, and dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. Thos. Leighton, H.E.I.C.S. 

While on a visit at Lynwood, Upper Tooting, 
suddenly, of angina pectoris, Mary Anne, wife 
of the Rev. Alex. J. D. D’Orsey, Cambridge. 

At Harrogate, aged 79, Alexander Henry, 
esq., of Woodlands, Crumpsall, near Man- 
chester, formerly M.P. for South Lancashire. 
The deceased, who had been for some years 
altogether retired from public life, and for 
a part of that period suffering under the de- 
privation of sight, went to Harrogate some 
months ago, being then in a very feeble state 
of health. He continued in much the same 
state during his stay there, and his death took 
place more from an exhaustion of nature 
than the result of any particular illness. At 
the general election in 1847, the Hon. Charles 
P. Villiers was elected, along with Mr. Wm. 
Brown, for the division of South Lancashire. 
As Mr. Villiers had been also elected for Wol- 
verhampton, for which he had sat many years, 
that gentleman felt constrained to sit for his 
old seat rather than for the county; when the 
Parliament met at the close of the year, he 
intimated his choice, and a new writ being at 
once issued for South Lancashire, the Free- 
traders met, and unanimously chose Mr. 
Henry as a fit successor to Mr. Villiers. Mr. 
Henry represented the division until the gene- 
ral election in 1852, when, owing to his ad- 
vancing years, he retired, being succeeded by 
the late Free Trade member, Mr. J. Cheetham. 
—Manchester Paper. 

In Portland-pl., aged 77, Henry Tower, esq., 
of Middlethorpe Manor, Yorkshire. 

At Brixton, aged 74, Capt. John Morle. He 
served in Sir John Moore’s retreat, at the 
siege of Flushing, and subsequently in the 
Peninsula, including the battles of Vittoria, 
Pampeluna, Nivelle, Nive, and Toulouse, be- 
sides several affairs of outposts, and had re- 
ceived the War Medal, with five clasps. 
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Oct. 5. At Well-house, Malvern Wells, aged 


72, Viscount Harberton. See Osrruary. 

In Charlwood-st., aged 74, William Leyburn, 
esq., late Chief Clerk in the Victualling Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty. 

At Stamford-villas, Fulham, aged 84, Frances, 
widow of Morgan Waters, esq., of Slough, 
Bucks., and sister-in-law to the late Gen. Sir 
John Waters, K.C.B. 

At the Priory, West Moulsey, Surrey, Selina 
Adelaide, dau. of Lieut.-Col. Scriven. 

At Corfield-house, Weston-super-Mare, aged 
20, Frederick Herbert, second son of Henry 
James Ross, esq., Chief Justice of the Island 
of St. Christopher, and of Plaisance Estate, in 
the Island of Grenada. 

At Wem, Shropshire, Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late John Gorton, esq., formerly of Stone 
Castle, Kent. 

Oct. 6. At Ava-lodge, Berwick-on-Tweed, 
aged 71, Capt. Wm. Smith, R.N. He entered 
the navy in 1806, and joined the ‘‘ Shannon,”’ 
under the command of Capt. Broke, in which 
ship he was present at the surrender of Madeira 
and capture of several privateers. In the 
memorable action between the ‘‘ Shannon” 
and “Chesapeake,” Mr. Smith, then a mid- 
shipman, being stationed in the main top of 
the “Shannon,” at the head of his five men 
gallantly ran along the main yard, which was 
braced up, and boarded the foretop of the 
“ Chesapeake,” the men in which were doing 
much injury to the men below, driving the 
Americans out. For this he obtained the rank 
of lieutenant, and he again distinguished him- 
self in the Burmese war in 1825-26, when 
serving in the “‘ Boadicea.”” His commander’s 
commission bore date July 22, 1826, and he 

bsequentl ded the “‘ Philomel” and 
“Syren,” in which latter he served in the 
East Indies from 1841 to 1844. 

At East-court, Cosham, aged 42, Emily Anna, 
wife of Rear-Adm. Robert Fanshawe Stopford, 
and dau. of the late Capt. W. Wilbraham, R.N. 

At Canaan-lodge, near Edinburgh, Robert 
Robertson, esq., of Auckleeks, Perthshire. 

At Plymouth, aged 67, Jane Thicknesse 
Hamlyn, artist. This lady received, in 1815, 
the gold Isis Medal from the Society of Arts 
for an original oil painting, and which was 
presented to her by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Sussex, at Somerset House. 

At Belitha-villas, Barnsbury-park, aged 70, 
John Curtis, esq., F.L.S. 

Oct.7. At Bognor, aged 58, Frances, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Capt. Sir Thomas 
Lavie, K.C.B., R.N. 

Oct. 8. Suddenly, in Great George-st., West- 
minster, aged 80, James Walker, esq., C.E., 
F.R.S, The deceased was for many years Pre- 
sident of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and was chiefly noted and won an eminent 
name in connexion with bridge building and 
marine and hydraulic engineering. In these 
latter departments of his profession he was 
for many years consulting -engineer to the 
Board of Admiralty. 
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Oct. 9. In Dublin, the Hon. Sir Francis 
Charles Stanhope. The deceased was the fifth 
son of Charles, third Earl of Harrington, by 
Jane Seymour, eldest dau. and co-heir of the 
late Sir John Fleming, bart. He was born 
September 29, 1788, entered the army in April, 
1805, as ensign in the llth Foot, in which 
regiment he was present at the siege of Flush- 
ing in 1809. He afterwards changed into the 
lst Life Guards, and served in the Peninsula 
and in the South of France, and was on the 
staff at the battle of Toulouse, for which he 
received a medal and one clasp. Sir Francis 
obtained the rank of Major in May, 1825, 
and the following year he retired on half-pay. 
In 1835 Major Stanhope was knighted. He 
was formerly Usher of the Order of St. Patrick. 
Sir Francis married the daughter and heir of 
Mr. J. Wilson, of Dublin. A son and two 
daughters are the issue of the marriage. 

In Grove-road, St. John’s-wood, very sud- 
denly, Catharine, relict of Capt. Robt. Beau- 
mont Galloway, R.M. 

At his residence, Beeston-house, Notts., aged 
71, Alfred Thos. Fellows, esq. 

At Wentworth Parsonage, Yorkshire, aged 
85, Mary, widow of James Upton, esq., of 
Dulwich-common. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law (S. C. 
White, esq., Gloucester-pl.), Sophia, relict of 
John Savage, esq., M.D., and youngest dau. 
of the late Major Maxwell, of Strauchan, N.B. 

Oct. 10. At Woodhouselee, Mid-Lothian, 
aged 82, James Tytler, esq. 

At the Hooke, Chorley, Sussex, aged 72, 
Henrietta, widow of Major-Gen. Francis Hep- 
burn, C.B., and elder dau. of the late Rev. Sir 
Henry Poole, bart. 

At Southsea, aged 42, Teresa Matilda, wife 
of Capt. Thomas Robert M‘Coy, J.P. 

At Ipswich, Edw. Beck, esq., M.D. Cantab. 

At Widmore, Kent, Catherine, the surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. Robt. Wharton, Chancellor 
of Lincoln. 

At Barton-on-Humber, aged 49, Elizabeth, 
wife of John Morley, esq., surgeon. 

Oct.11. In London, aged 45, Sir Thomas 
Redington, K.C.B. See Osrrvary. 

At Longsight, near Manchester, aged 80, 
William, youngest son of the late Rev. Robert 
Pitcairn, M.A., Vicar of Englishcombe, Somer- 
set, and only surviving brother of the late 
Sir James Pitcairn, M.D. 

From concussion of the brain, the result of 
a fall, aged 45, John Riddle, esq., F.R.A.S., 
Head Master of the Nautical School, Green- 
wich Hospital. 

At the house of her aunt, at Clapton, Susan, 
eldest surviving sister of Col. Hennell, of Charl- 
ton Kings, Cheltenham. 

At Mildmay-pk., Islington, aged 77, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. John Duncan, formerly of 
Hampstead. 

Oct. 12. At Cheriton Rectory, aged 57, Lucy 
Anne, wife of the Rev. R. Fraser, Rector of 
Cheriton with Newington, Kent. 

At Brighton, aged 88, Louisa Harriet, widow 
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of Charles Leicester, esq., youngest brother of 
the first Lord de Tabley. 

In York-st., Portman-sq., Major Whalley 
Master, late of the 7th Bengal Light Cavalry, 
last surviving son of the late Rear-Adm. James 
Master, of Bath. 

Oct. 13. At Twickenham, Middlesex, Char- 
lotte Susannah, Countess Dowager of Albe- 
marle. Her ladyship, who was the daughter 
of Sir Henry Hunloke, bart., married the 
fourth Earl of Albemarle in 1822 (she was his 
second wife), who died in 1849. 

At Leith-hall, Sir Andrew Leith Hay, K.H., 
of Rannes, Convener of the county of Aberdeen. 
See Onrrvary. 

At Bath, Annie, wife of Major Ralph Allen, 
of Bathampton, and dau. of Sir Samuel Cunard, 
bart, 

At Oakhayes, Woodbury, Devon, aged 74, 
Wilhelmina Sophia, widow of Henry Earle, 
esq., F.R.S., &c., of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, Surgeon Extraordinary to the late King 
William IV. and her present Majesty. 

At Brighton, Thomas Howard, esq., of South 
Molton-st., London, eldest son of the late Rev. 
T. Howard, Rector of Hoggestone, Bucks., 
and of Bittering Parva, Norfolk. 

Oct. 14. At Flaxley Abbey, Gloucestershire, 
aged 50, Sir Martin Hyde Crawley Boevey, 
bart. The deceased, who was born in 1812, 
was the son of the third baronet by the dau. 
of the late Sir T. H. Page, Capt. R.E. He was 
Verderer of the Forest of Dean. He married 
in 1836, Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. G. W. 
Daubeney, and is succeeded by his son, Thos. 
Hyde, who became an ensign in the 69th Regt. 
of Foot in May, 1857. 

At the Rectory, Meavy, Devon, Rosetta Gray, 
wife of the Rev. John Abbott, and only dau. 
of the late Capt. Jos. Soady, R.N. 

At Southsea, aged 23, Ellen Gertrude, wife 
of Capt. Frederick A. Foster, Royal Marine 
Artillery. 

At Moat Bank, near Burton-on-Trent, aged 
78, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. George Wood 
Lloyd, D.D., Incumbent of Gresley, Derbysh. 

Oct. 15. At the Deanery, Chester, aged 80, 
Anne, wife of the Very Rev. Fred. Anson, D.D. 

At Brighton, Sophia Catherine, wife of Major 
Brabazon, and only child of the late Rev. John 
Courtney, Rector of Saunderstead, Surrey, and 
Goxhill, Yorkshire. 

At Malta, aged 34, Bessie, wife of Major 
Louis Armit, R.N. 

At her residence, Canonbury, Marianne, 
relict of the Rev. A. Willis, M.A., of Ludlow. 

At Cheltenham, Ann Mina Emily, dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. W. Tauzia Savary, 
H.E.1.C.8. 

Oct. 16. At Holly-hill, near Bedale, Frances 
Ann, wife of Peter R. Allanson, esq., and 
second dau. of the late Sir William Stephenson 
Clark, of York. 

At Somers-pl., Hyde-pk. (the residence of 
his brother, William Lister, esq.), aged 59, 
Nathaniel Lister, M.D. 

At Hillingdon-End, Uxbridge, aged 42, James 
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Harrison, esq., M.D., F.R.C.S., of the Bengal 
Medical Service, son of Henry H. Harrison, 
esq., of Hamilton-pl., St. John’s-wood, London. 

At Trowbridge, aged 70, Eliza, wife of G. 
Sylvester, esq., Coroner for Wilts. 

Oct. 17. At Bengeo, near Hertford, aged 67, 
Major Ingall, late Deputy-Assistant Quarter- 
master-General, Montreal. 

At Inverness-terr., Kensington-gardens, aged 
37, Mary Anne, wife of Wm. Sterndale Bennett. 

Oct.18. At Rose-bank, Great Malvern, aged 
86, Lady Wilmot, widow of Sir Robert Wilmot, 
bart., of Osmaston, Derbyshire. 

At Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, aged 75, 
the Hon. Phebe Frances Harris, dau. of the 
first Lord Harris, the captor of Seringapatam. 

At her residence, Connaught-pl., Mrs. This- 
tlethwayte, widow of Thomas Thistlethwayte, 
esq.. of Southwick-pk., Hants., dau. of Henry 
Bathurst, Lord Bishop of Norwich, and great- 
niece to Allen, the first Earl Bathurst. 

At Brighton, aged 69, Anne, second dau. of 
the late Right Hon. Chas. Bathurst. 

At Dublin, Joseph Ormsby Radcliff, esq., 
LL.D., Q.C., late Vicar-Gen. of the Provinces 
of Armagh and Dublin. 

At Bournemouth, aged 41, Richard Stuart, 
youngest son of the late John Horsley Palmer, 
esq. 

At Edinburgh, Marion Louisa, wife of Ben- 
jamin Burt, M.D., Bengal;Medical Service, and 
only dau. of the late Rear-Adm. Tait. 

Oct. 19. At Sherborne, Gloucestershire, aged 
83, the Rt. Hon. John, Lord Sherborne. See 
OsrrvuarRy. 

At Wardour Castle, Wilts., aged 58, Henry 
Benedict, eleventh Lord Arundell of Wardour. 

At Edinburgh, aged 33, Major Edward 
Taddy, R.A. 

Oct. 20. At the residence of his grandfather, 
Withdean-hall, Su-sex, aged 21, Henry Lacy 
Taverner, of Balliol College, Oxford, son of 
Edmund Taverner, esq., of Stoke Newington. 

Oct. 21. In Grosvenor-pl., aged 86, Mary 
Henrietta Juliana, Countess Dowager of Chi- 
chester. Her ladyship was the eldest dau. of 
Francis, fifth Duke of Leeds, and married the 
late Earl of Chichester July 16, 1801. She had 
by him a family of four sons and six daughters, 
and was left a widow July 4, 1826. 

At Bath, aged 76, the Right Hon. Lady 
Frederick Bentinck. Her Ladyship was the 
dau. of the first Earl of Lonsdale, and married 
in 1820 Major-Gen. Lord Frederick Cavendish 
Bentinck, fourth son of the third Duke of Port- 
land, who died in 1828. 

At Broome-pk., Betchworth, Surrey, aged 
79, Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, bart., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Sergeant-Surgeon to the Queen. See 
Opsirvary. 

At Eastbach-court, aged 80, Edw. Machen, 
esq., Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. of the 
county of Gloucester. 

At his residence, Abberley-hall, near Stour- 
port, suddenly, aged 46, Jonathan Hardcastle, 
esq. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &e., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 


z in tion 
REGISTRARS Statute “ 


in ; 
DISTRICTS. Acres. | 1861. oo —_ _ rng os. 
1862. .| 1862. 1862. | 1862. 














° ° ° 


° 
Mean Temperature 586 . 581! 563 | 53°9 








London. . .. - 78029 |2803921 || 1185 1229 | 1121 





7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618201 248 280 | 228 | 236 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 156 179 | 158 | 165 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571129 303 264 | 272 | 303 


| 
| 
1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463373 171 177 | 163) 160 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773160 || 307 329 | 300 | 317 





























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 


. ro 2 
Week ending g 
Saturday, 3 





Sept. 20 . 164 42 | 1185 1760 
-— ae ¢ 141 154 | 30 | 1140 1742 
Oct. 4. 185 173 | 37 | 1229 1687 
* oo 134 153 | 26 | 1121 1757 

18. 150} 182] 163) 33/ 1181 1863 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Oct. 14, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. a. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. 
Wheat ... 1,394... 51 4] Oats ... 565 ... 2310] Beans... 57... 3211 
Barley ... 823... 36 2|Rye .. 10... 37 O| Peas... 69... 41 11 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIX WEEKS. 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Ocr. 16. 
Hay, 1/. 16s. to 47. 15s. — Straw, 17. 14s. to 11. 18s. — Clover, 37. 10s. to 51. 15s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 16. 


COAL-MARKET, Oct. 17. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 17s. Od. to 18s. 0d. Other sorts, 15s. 3d. to 16s. 3d. 











656 





From September 24, to October 23, inclusive. 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 



































































































































Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.|Barom. 
9 Ad 44 bo a4 
Sale 2l 2 [8x SS/84) 2 (83 
eeIS E| 8 [Se Weather. || 72/3 | 8 |<" Weather. 
Sept; ° | ° | ° fin. pts. Oct.} ° | ° | © |in. pts. 
24 | 55 | 64 | 56 |29. 86/icloudy, rain 9 | 56 | 61 | 55 |80. fair 
25 | 56 | 64 | 56 |29. 84/lrain 10 | 55 | 62 | 57 |80. O5)/\do. 
26 | 60 | 68 | 60 |29. 88)fair, cly. shrs.|| 11 | 56 | 63 | 57 /30. 83//hvy. rn. cldy, 
27 | 60 | 67 | 60 |29. 87/\do. do. do. 12 | 55 | 63 | 55 |30. 69/ido. const. 
28 | 60 | 66 | 61 |29. 87/\do. hvy. rain || 13 | 55 | 62 | 55 |30. 76|\cloudy, rain 
29 | 59 | 66 | 61 |29. 77|\const. hvy. rn.|| 14 | 55 | 65 | 56 |30. 81)\do. 
30 | 59 | 66 | 54 /29. 81/\showers 15 | 56 | 70 | 55 |30. 61//fr.cly.enst.rn. 
0.1 | 52 | 62 | 55 |30. Ol/ifair 16 | 52 | 60 | 55 |30. 98)do, 
2 | 58 | 66 | 60 |30. 04/cloudy, rain 17 | 52 | 57 | 46 (80. 51/lrain, fair, rain 
3 | 62 | 69 | 60 |30. 86)/fair 18 | 49 | 51 | 44 |30. 98j/heavy rain 
4 | 57 | 65 | 59 |80. 35)\cloudy, foggy || 19 | 51 | 57 | 55 |30. 57|\rn.cly.hvy.rn, 
5 | 57 | 66 | 56 |30. 38) do. fair 20 | 44 | 49 | 44 /30. 35)/fair 
6 | 56 | 65 | 57 |30. 97)/do. do. 21 | 47 | 56 | 51 |30. 66/ido, 
7 | 56 | 52 | 54 |80. 97/\do. do. 22 | 51 | 60 | 52 |30. 33\\rain, cloudy 
8 | 55 | 60 | 55 |30. 19) do. do. 23 | 49 | 55 | 47 (80. 18)/fair 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Sept.| 5 per 3 per New Bank | Ex. Bills. | India | Jndia India 
ont. . 3 per Bonds. 
Get.| Consois. | Reduced. | Cents, | Stock. | $1,000. | Stock. | gi'pqo, |S percents. 
24 | 9383 #192 4} /] 92 Shut | 17. 23 pm. 1083 9 
25 | 93% & | 91% 2) | 91% 2h 17. 23 pm. 108% § 
26 | 984 4) 91% 2 912 2 ——I 17. 20 pm. | 228 28 pm.} 1083 § 
27 | 933 4/913 2 | 914 2 |——— 16.17 pm. 26 pm.| 108} 
29 | 933 % | 91% 24 | 91f 2 | ———— 19. 22 pm. 108} 3 
80 | 984 2/92 $/92 34 16. 19 pm. renee 30 pm.} 1083 § 
0.1 | 934 §$/92 $/92 # 16. 22 pm.| 230} 27 pm.| 108} 
2/933 7/924 @|924 @ 16. 19 pm.| 2284 1083 9 
3/933 ¢| 92} ¢| 924 @ 16. 22 pm.| 228 108 9 
4 | 933 4 923 924 3 20. 23 pm. 27 pm.}| 108] 9} 
6 | 933 44 | 92% § | 923 #& 23 pm. 108% 9} 
7/933 %| 928 ¢| 92h @ 20. 23 pm. 27 pm.| 108} 94 
8/94 | 923 §| 928 § 20. 21 pm. | 228 29 109 } 
9 | 933 44 | 92 4 | 924 4 18. 21 pm.|————|_ 80pm.| 109 } 
10 | 933 %| 92k @| 92 @ | 2363 18pm. |———| 30pm.! 108% 94 
11 | 933 $/ 92} 4/92} 4/2363 |18.20pm.| 228 9|———/ 109 } 
13 | 93§ 7/92 %|92 4/236 8 |18.20pm.| 228 80 pm.| 108] 9} 
14 | 9383 4/92 434/92 434/236 8 23 pm. 228 —_——/ 1083 9} 
15 | 933 #2 | 91% 2 912 2 |237 9 |-—— 3lpm.| 109 4 
16 | 938} § | 912 2 913 2) |237 9 | 18.21 pm.| 227 28 pm.} 108% 94 
17 | 938 4% | 91% 23 | 91% 2$ | 2374 9 | 20. 23 pm.| 227 9 |————-| 109} # 
18 | 93% # | 92 91f 2 |236 7 | 18pm. 81 pm.| 1094 4+ 
20 | 938 §& | 91% 2) | 91% 2$ | 238 18. 23 pm.|————__|_ 31 pm. | 1093 3 
21/93 $/92 3/92 4/236 20 pm. | 228} 1094 # 
22 | 93§ # | 915 2} | 91% 24 | 236 8 | 19. 22 pm. 1094 #2 
23/93 }/92 $|92 4} |238 19 pm. | 227 32pm.| 109§ 4 
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